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Sele Duty of Devon with ref) A to the Donſequen ret the wow 
. | 8 and Perry. Publiſhed by the direction 
Coun 8 . — Ls Attn Gere dei - hol 
| * e on for 
| Dory 1765 Ato. To e ep _ 4 of the p 1 
iar to Devonſhire repeal . m. 
ieee The piece indeed was conſidered as yg” 
een 4 ſervice to the ba that Mr. Heath received ſome 


honourable notice on account of it at a yr of meeting of the 
8 8 


county, ''3. © Note five Lectiones ad | 
veterum, Mſchyli, &c. 175, 4to; a wor which rt the 
author's learning and critical {kill in 2 very conſpicuous — 
4 principal object of which was to reſfore 'the metre ef e 
nt 
of our own and foreign countries. | The fame ſoſidity of judges 
ment a t in the diſtinguiſhed the author's 
production; 4. © A Reviſal of 'Shakſpeare's' Text,” wherein the 
eons introduced into it by the: 8 editors and 
de are r y conſidered, 1765, 3vo. It i 
liſt . e en mat Mr. 
created D. C. L. 9 March 35 
ef Vor. VIII. ri 
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this author, Mr. Thomas Heath, an alderman of Exeter, pub- 
liſhed © An Effay towards a new Verſion of Job,” &c. in 1755. 
HEBENSTREIT (Jonn Ernesrt), a celebrated phyſi 
and philologer of Leipſic, was born at Nenenhoff in the dioceſe 
of Neuſtadt, in the year _ In 11, he went to the uni- 
verſity of Jena, but, not finding a ſubſiſtence there, removed 
if to Leipſic. He paſſed the greater part of his life in the latter 
» univerſity, and finally died there in 1756. Beſides his acade- 
I wical nul ln bac 49s, he publihed, id LOSE 
men de uſu partium, or Phyſtologia metrica, in Vo. 2. 
homine ſano et zgroto Carmen, ſiſtens Phyſiologiam, Patholo- 
giam, Hygienen, Therapiam, materiam medicam, cum præſa- 
tione de antiquk 'medicins.” Leipfic, 1753, vo. 3. Ora- 
tio de Antiquitatibus Romanis per Africam repertis,” 1733, 4to. 
4- ©* Muſeum Richterianum, &c. Leipf. 1943. And, 5. A 
poſthumous work, entitled, . Palæologia therapiz,” Halz, 8vo, 
1779. This author had alſo an elder brother, John Chriſtian 
| n celebrated divine, and profoundly 145 
in the Hebtew lariguage. Tuned has publiſded an eulqgium 
each, in his u ula Oratoria. en ISF4k e NS 
HECHT (Cnynr8Tian), 2 native of Hall, and miniſter. 
Eiffen in Eaſt Friezeland, died in 1748, at the age of Sa. 1 
prineipal works are, 1. Conmentatio philogigo-eritico. 
: | + wa 2. % Antiquitas Harzorum inter 2 in Fo- 
ia,” &c. Beſides theſe, he wrote ſeveral ſmaller works in 
German. He had a brother, Godfrey Hecht, who was the au- 
F (Parr), « French phyiciay of Gngulaz mark 
- RECQUET (Prize), a French phyſician of. ſingular meri 
and ſkill, but a er partizan of — uſe of warm water and 
of bleeding; for which reaſon he was zidiculed by Le Sage in his 
Gil Blas, under the name of Dr. Sangrado, He was born at 
Abbeville, in 1661, and · practiſed firſt in that citys chen at Port- 


* 


Tropyal, and laſtly, at Paris. He was not properly, ade, for 
he took the degree of doctor in 1697; and in 7855 ad mo 
buſineſe than he could attend. Though attached to GE 
&mple mode ef life, he wag obliged to keep his carriage, ig 
which he ſtudied with as much attention us in his cloſet... In 
th 


2712, he was appointed dean of the faculty of medicine, and 
ſaperintended te publication of a ſort of diſpenſt +. llc 
% The New Code of Pharmacy,” which.was publiche ſome 
time afterwards. Hecquet was no leſs zealous in religiqus mat- 
ters than ſtudious in his own profeſſion, and js ſaid never.to. have 
preſcribed in, doubtful. caſes, without having a previous zecourſe 
to prayer. He lived in the moſt abſtemious manner, and in 
2727 retired to a-convent of. Casmelites in Paris, where. he 
contitmod aceeſſible ody to the pooꝶ 4% Whom he was à friend, 
1 comſotter, and afather. He died in 1737, at the ae | 
175 5 8 ; S --- | i410 7 
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u publiſhed. ſeveral works, ka pops of them de- 

2 228 | y are thus enumerated, „On the in- 
decency men-midwives, and the obligation of women to 
rle their own" children,” 1 amo, 1728. ++ The. reaſons he ad- 
'5 on theſe ſubjects are both moral and phyſical,” 2. «A 
Lreatiſe on 19 allowed in Lent, 2 vols. 1 2mo. 705 
_ and 17.15, 122 own abſtemious ſyſtem 1 him Wd little 
f to; ow tl 


hs 


dino. 8 
um t2mo. 9. © Olea ea, on rs ug 
6 For”. amo. OK fog 2 The pores, 45 Neat, Water 
e L azmo. 8 is Work in wh chi ports 
2 Ins II. « The abuſe of urga- 


— 12mo. 12. f Medicine,” in Bros ports, 
mo, 13.4 The Medicine, ing Soy, and Fharmacy of 
'oor,” 15 age ih ; the beſt edition i is in 17 14. 6 

the Convulſſons, in w he very ho 

22 v ref, A aus the e of x rr diſorders to roguery in ſome, ' 

pow deprayed imagination uence: of ſome 

malady. The life 9 this + ill 1 10 7 22 has been 

. at large by M. le Ferre de St. Mare, and is no leſs egi- 
. than inſtructive to A 67a ftudents; -; 1 + 
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name in the. celebrated book above een FR * 55 
embroiled, on different accounts, with madame Scuderi, wary $6 g 


js Richelet. The warmth of his temper exceeded that 
ination, which was conſiderable;, and; yet he lived at court 


Fg 0 in nog no fra ofa. philoſopher, cn early, pot olen 8 
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. itious as himſelf, x $86 Ss 
ener is not Fo 
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0 8334 p , X » | Ki at's 6 . a”, - 
fays he, © too fatiguing for the feebleneſs of my body, ur tos 
- inletent for the a8tiviry of my mind.” The abe @'Aubighac 
lived to the age of 72, and died at Nemours in 1676. His 
Works are, 1. Pratique du Theatre,” Amſterdam, 1717, two 
vols. 8vo; alſo in a 4te edition publiſhed at Paris; à book. o 
cConſiderable learning, but little calculated to inſpire or form a 
genius. 2. © Zenobie,” a tragedy, in proſe, compoſed accord- 
g to the rules laid down in his“ Pratique, and a complete 
* of the total inefficacy of rules to produce an intereſting 
drama, being the moſt dull and fatiguin formance that was 
ever repreſented. The prince of Conde faid, on the ſubject of 
this tragedy, © We give great credit to the abbe d' Aubignae for 
having fo exactly followed the rules of Ariſtotle, but owe no 
thanks to the rules of Ariſtotle for having made the abbẽ produce 
fo vile a tragedy.” He wrote a few other ies alſo, which 
are worſe, if poſſible, than Zenobia. 3. Macaride; or the 
Queen of the Fortunate Iſtands, a novel. Paris, 1666, 2 vols. 
vo. 4. « Conſeils d'Ariſte a Celimene,” 12mo. 5. « Hiſ- 
' | ._ © toire du tems, ou Relation du Ro de Coqueterie,” 12mo, 
7 6. © Terence juſtifie,” inſerted in ſome editions of his “ Pra- 
mn * tique.” #7. Apologie de SpeQacles,” a work of no value. 
A curious book on ſatyrs, brutes, and monſters,” has been attri- . , 
dauted to him; but though the author's name was Hedelin, he 
i does not appear to hav the ſame. ' = Cs 
| 2 HEDERICUS, or HEDERICH (Bzxyauty), of Hain, or 
1 Grofſen-hayn, in Miſnia, was born in 1675. His firſt publi- 
cation was an edition of Empedocles de Sphæra, with his own 
notes, and the Latin verſion of Septimius Florens, in 1711, 
Dreſden, 4to. He then publiſhed, a Notitia Auctorum, 
in Bvo, 1714. His celebrated manual lexicon was publiſhed, 
firſt at Leipſic, in 8vo, 1722, and has been republiſhed Here 
with many additions, by Young and Patrick; but it has ſince 
deen much more improved by Erneſti, and republiſhed at Leipſic, 
in 1767. Hederich publiſhed other lexicons on different ſubjects, 
and died in 1748. Erneſti ſays of him, that he was a 
man, and very laborious, but not a profound ſcholar in Greek, 
nor well qualified for compiling a lexicon for the illuſtration of 
Greek authors. | yd BOING. - 
 "HEEMSKIRK. See Hemsxins, © © © 7 
HEIDEGGER {(Jonn Hexzr), a proteſtant divine of Swit- 
rerland, born at Utſevellon, a village near Zurich, in 1633. 
He was firſt a teacher of Hebrew and philoſophy at Heidelberg, 
_ then of divinity and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory at Steinfurt; and laſtly, 
of morality and divinity at Zurich, where he died in 16 J. * 
[ He publiſhed, 1. Exercitationes ſelectæ de Hiſtoria faerd Pas. 


— 


triarcharum, in two volumes, 4to, the firſt of which appeated 
at Amſterdam, in 1667, the latter in 1671. 2. “ De-rationa 
N 3 . x: E ſtudiorum Ws 
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HEIDEGGER.: 1 


m opuſcula aurea, &c. 12mo, Zurich, 1670. 3. % Tu- 
mulus Tridentini Concilii,” Zurich, 1690, 4 4. Hiflorla ; 
Papatiis,” Amſt. ia 4to. There is, alſo aſcribed to him, 

5. A . G« rinationibus religioſis,” in dro, W 5 
And, 6. « A ul 'of Divinity,” folio, 1700. 4 
HEID R (Jonn Jams), was the ſon of a clergyman, : 
and a native of Zurich in Switzerland, where he married, but 
left peel, cou omen in conſequence of an intrigue. Having had an 
| viſiting the principal cities of Europe, he ac 
. a * for elegant and ned pleaſures N united 5 
to a 2 xd inclination for x voluptuoſneſs by de alified 
him for N of public amuſements. 1177 e ven 8 
he was near 50 years old, he came to England on a negotiation 
from the Swiſs at Turich; but, failing in his embaſſy, he en- 
tered as a private ſoldier in the guards for protection. By his . 
fon w Ys 120 converſation, and inſinuating addreſs, he 2 


worked f into the good graces of our y 
of faſhion ; from whom he ede. the appel] ellation Pang Prople he | 


Swiſs count [A].“ He had the addreſs to n a ions, . 
with which in 3709 he was enabled to furniſh out the opera 
Thomy N was written in Engliſh, and e . | 
the queen's in the Haymarket. The mulic, 59 85 2 5 
was: talian ; that is to Sage . ſelected from ſeveral operas ü 
ini, Scar! ty St i, Gaſparini, and Alþinoni: Mol 
of the ſongs in + ey ris” were excellent, thoſe by Bonon- Y 
SN eſ ly; Valentini, Margarita, and Mrs. Tofts ſung in 
Heide 3 performance alone was a gainet of .. 
AN 85525 judicious remarks he made on fereral = 
Are s in the Conduct of our operas in general, and the hints 
he threw out for imp proving the entertainments of the royal. 
theatre, ſoon eſtabliſhed his character as a good critic, Appeals. 
were made. to. his judgement; and ſome very magnificent and | | 
elegant decorations, introduced upon the ſtage in conſequence 4k 
his ſees ave ſych ſatisfaction to George II. who was fand; 
| ras, that, upon being informed to whoſe genius he was... 
ind for theſe improvements, his majeſty was pleaſed from 
that time to countenance: him, and he ſoon i the chief 
management of the Opera-houſe in the Haymarket. He then; 
uhdertook to improve another ſpecies of "diverſion, not Teſs" 
agreeable to the king, which was the maſquerades, and. over.” 
theſe he an bete at the Ring theatge. 08 was: like 


Fa 1 He is twice noticed vdr this title — ' | gs Rs , 
RET IE 2 


od 1977665 Iu pgs i 
>» 423252 34s \ x tabs 2 


un e n 2 
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Ife appointed walter of the revels riobility'now Gil * 
dien appolnget and had ſuch ah) be Thy of TH that N 


ſplendid and elegant entertainments \ upon' parti 50 
n oecaſions, and all private os os 57 ſub xiption, were Were pe 
ſubmitted to his direction 


From the emoluments ol ne ee en he * 
a regular and conſiderable income; e Ar faid, in ſore , 
ears, to Food. which he ſpent. with much fibe (Pee, 
ly in the maintenance of perhaps ſomewhat tho uxurioge | 
table; ſo that it'may be ſaid, he raifed an income, but never a föt 


tune, His foibles, however, if they deſerve ſo harſh 4 Hank, 'Þ 


were completely covered by his chatity,, which was boundleſs, 25 
Aſter a testen maſque 145 he has been 17 to gi 2 1515 | 
> 
father of the gentleman who, farniſhed this 
kind as ta give away this money for me,” I ke . 
That he was a good judge of muſic, fr i his's > 
F bi db 4 of his . abilities [x]; 
in 
and back again; and when he came h 8 down eve; 7 
ſign on eac ſide the Strand. n 
ö d, e firſt to joke upon his own uglineſs 3, and he once 
r with the <P heſterfield, that, within s certain given , . 
features were at firſt ſight thought ſtronger than. Heid Oo 
bye upon clappin her ead- dre $ upon Mage, 1 
5 The enter of this 
PE Ton . e 


ſeyeral hundred pounds at a time. _ Von k 
liberality,. perhaps, contributed much to Grrying of 
t 
we add, what we have good authority for ſayi ng 
2 to his perſon, though he was tall wall made, it wit 
ame is lordſhip would not be able to prodiice ſo hideous a face., 
pl wed to have won the wa er. 5 Fi 5 8 
or, 
to Hei- ſed), the name. of an. emi 
44 I 17515 we d 2 Lorrai 
degger in 731, by u pn perfone Trig ICI 


of diſtreſs better than I da, he would Reap lay 
_ diverſion With fo little oppoſition as he met with. 
his memory, that he walked from Charinp-crols to 1 — 
not very pleaſing, from an unvfual hardneſs ore DU. But. 
in all London, After ſtrict ſearch, a woman was found, whoſe 4s: 
carrying his bill ta a noble duke; his ble, or e 
e e eee 
ET nh Done Fa = = 
2 


HEIDEGGER _*' 3 
2 ugly face, I never will pay yon till you b. 
4 ier r th 2 pow 


an yourſelf!”. Jo bowed and reti 
ter, and ſent it by a ſervant to Heil r; lying 
particu 


2 6 
eidegger attended, and was there to meet 


Jolly 
wy bd in conſequence, as ſoon ws i vilit was: 
Kim received the caſh. Fee 
al Ins; faccrious duke of Montage (the wemorible con | 
river of the bottle con jurer at the theatre in the noms 
gave an entertainment at the Devil-ravern, Temple-bar, +6 
| vera" of the nobility and gentry, ſelecting the moſt e 
and a few hard-dri ; who were all in the plot. Hei 
was invited,. and a after dinnet, Was mae ſo 
eg A pots ep ge 8 
upon | 
$aimon's — of — a mould from his 
face in plaſter of Parke.” From om 46 = baſk ware / and 's.- 
few days before te next maſquerade (at which the kit 
to he preſent, wich te -counteſs: of Yarmourh) the 
en ta s valet de chambre, 2 
M clothes: he was bi n mil 
dreſa, and a Ins nd perf of the ſame flature, tie gage Mm Nit in- 
8 — — — 
o Wa $ 
2 ary ncark 
dy bia dteſs from the company} Heid wr, 
muſie do play 3 King 
fooker turned, thaw the fal ſe 3 — 
vp over the Water The whole cbmpagy werd itt 
h ad thundeeſtrck; and all the! courtiets; Hot in the = 
werethrown imo a ſtupid conſternation. flew 
mulſic-gallery, ſwore, flamped, and rav6d;/acctiſed the muſtetuns 
of drunkenneſs, or of being ſet o / [ome ſecret enchby"t6 
ruln him. The King ad he he 40 immo | 
that they hazarded a diſcovery, While Heide 
_ Gd ſaxe ide King” was the tune; 
ng moors. OS to one of f 
—— decorum was company, 
ſteppi ng forward, and placing himſelf ypon the" floor of Y 
theatre, ſuſt in bond o the muſic gallery, called out in a 
audible voice, imitating. Heidegger, 9 hem for block- 
bende had he not juſt told them. to 1 415 Charly we 
Water?” A pauſe enſued ; the in muſicians; who knew his 


— in meir turn thought him either drunk or 23d Y 


tinued his vociferation, — * Was ee ein.. 


At cis repetition of the fu byofod ffver, ſpl me of of the ofpers of 
| N a theſe — | 
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late duke of Cumberland, who could hardly contain himſelf, 
interpoſed, The company were thrown into great Confuſion, 
* Shame! Shame!” reſounded from all parts, and Heide 

once more flew in a violent rage to that part of the theatre fading 
the gallery. Here the duke of Montagu, artfully; addreſſi 
himſelf to him; told him, „the king was in a violent paſſien 


hat his beſt way was to go inſtantly and make an apology, for 


* 


ertainly the muſicians were mad, and afterwards to diſcharge 
them.” - Almoſt at the ſame inſtant, he ordered the falſe Hei- 


diegger to do the ſame. The ſcene now became truly comie in 


the circle before the king. Heidegger had no ſooner made 2 


Fro apology for the inſolence of his muſicians, but the falſe | 


idegger advanced, and, in a plaintive tone, cried out, , In- 
deed, Sire, it was not my fault, but that devil's in my likeneſs,” 


Poor Heidegger turned round, ſtared, ſtaggered, grew pale, and 


could not utter a word. The duke then humanely whiſpered 

in his ear the ſum of his plot, and the counterfeit was ordered 
take off his maſk. "Here ended the frolic ; but Heidegger 
wore he would never attend any public amuſement, if that wi 

the wax- work woman did not hows 

the maſk before his face [o F 


. i 20» $163 E DAE a6 S130 
Being once at ſupper tor a large company, when a queſtion 


was debated, which nation of Europe had the greateſt Ingenuity 6 


to the e of all preſent, he claimed that character 
Swiſs, 3 


barn a Swiſs, ſaid be, and came to England without a far- 


aſcending the gallery, and kicking the quſicians-out but no 


appealed to himſelf for the truth of it. 4,1: was. 


thing, where I have found means to gain goodl. a year, and ta 


ſpend it. Now I defy the moſt able Engliſhman to go to Swit- 
Zerland, and either to gain that income, or to ſpend it there.“ 


He died Sept. 4, 1749, at the advanced age of 90 years, at his 


houſe at Richmond in Surrey, where he was buried. He leſt 


behind him one natural daughter, miſs Pappet, who was mag - 
ried Sept. 2, 1750, to captain (aſterwards (ir Peter) Denis [ul]. 


Je To this occurrence the follouing Of two of Burgundy, Satan 

e e, tranſcribed from the ' drank . ; | ; . 

band-writing of Fope, are ſuppoſed to re-. Then all like a — the Devil appear'd, 

late. They were found on the back of a And ſtrait the whole tables of de 

mags pet ining ſome part of his tranſla- clear d? : 
( , either of «© Miad,“ 

in the Britiſh Muſeum. * 


9 


Ad then be put on * 
A ee all thecompany took for his own. - 
* 2 
Then he went to the 


_ - © for much liquor, 


15 v 45 71 
ſide · board, and call'd ſo wicked rl 3 
I ©, To let in the Devi WS 


. moirs of him in Gents Mag. 1750s, 
N. wig 2 COS * 
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ſtrong invitations from Denmark, Holland, & . His principal 


Hennen, | 5. 


| Part of this lady's 1 was a houſe: at the north-weſt. corner 
of Queen ſquare, Qrmand-ſireet, which ſir Peter afterwards. 
ſold to the late Dr. Campbell, and purchaſed a ſeat in Kent, plta- 
— fantly ſituated near We „then called Valence, but now (by 
_ US preſent rietor, the earl of Hi b) Hill Pax. 
"; HEINEC IUS-(Joun-Goriisa), a German lawyer, was 
born at Ei in 1687, and trained in the ſtudy of philo- 
ſophy and law. He beeame proſeſſor of 5 at Hall, in 
1710, and of law in 1721, with the title of counſellor, In 
1724, be was invited to Franeker; and, three years after, the 
Francfort upon the Oder. Here he continued till 1733, w 
the ſame prince almoſt forced him to reſume the chair at Hall? 
where he remained till his death in 141, although he had 


works. (for they are numerous) are, 1. Antiquitatum Roman - 
drum Juriſprudentiam illuſtrantium ſyntagma. The beſt edition 
which is the fifth, publiſhed at Leward in 177%. 2. Elementa. 
is/Ciwlis ſecundum ordinem Inſtitutionum & Pandectarum, “ 
2 vols. 8vo. 3. © Elementa Philoſophiz Rutionalis & Mo, 
ralis, quibus præmiſſa hiſtoria Philoſophica. [This is reckoried” 
a good abridgment of logie and morality, 4. © Hiſtoria Juris 
Civilis, Romani ac Germanici. 5. Elementa Juris Natura 
8 Genti mo '6. — 5 ty Rob Gaines: Aa Rk 
youth, but much approved, and otten reprinted, with notes 
by — and others. Alſo ſeveral . diſſertations upon 
various ſubjects. His works were | publiſhed colleQively at 
ra in 1744, and form eight volumes in quarto 
HEINECKEN (CHRISTIAN HENRY), a child, greatly oe. 
lebrated for the wonderfully premature developement of his ta«. - 
lents, was born at Lubeck, Feb. 6, 1721, and died there, 
June 27, 1725, aſter having diſplayed the moſt eg "i 
Intellectual powers. He could talk at ten months old, and ſcarcely. 
had completed his firſt. year of life, when he already knew and 
recited rincipal facts contained in the five books of Moſes, 
with a number of verſes on the creation ; at 13 months he knew: 
; = hiſtory Mea: ON e and . ew at 14; in kia 
Zoth mont hiſtory of the nations of antiquity, geography, 
anatomy, the uſe of maps, and nearly 8000 Latin — . = 
fore the end of bis third year, he was well acquainted with the 
hiſtory of Denmark, and the genealogy of the erowned heads of 
Europe; in his fourth year, he had learned the doctrines of divinity, 
Vith their proofs from the Bible; eccleſiaſtical hiſtory; the inſtitutea 
h hymns, with their tunes; 80 pfalms ; entire chapters of the 
Ola | New. Teſtament ;. 1500 verſes and ſentences from an- 
cient Latin claſſics; almoſt the whole Orbis Pictus of Come- 
nius, whence he had. derived all his knowledge of the Latin, 
language ; arithmetic; the hiſtory of the European empires and 


- 


did not reliſh logic, and — an 


alf age, upon the death of à play-fellow ; and 
was not e ,, 
E is repreſented, however, as havin bois axvcey tdle | 


5 ing; on which account his 


ſieelf there to Greek and Latin authors, rin 


n 


without once faultering; and underwent 
on a variety of ſubjects, op ee 


2 M. Martini at 


br this great 1 r embryo, who was juſt Enn to 


a 
9 TER Us Bam) a celebrated ſcholar een 
__feffor of politics and hiſtory — — 


© coin a gi wa fri Fre 


W HEINSIUS.! 


kingdoms ; could point out in the maps ade do me 
aſked for, or on his ; 22 hy mia wg ancient 
and modern hiftorical anecdotes re to it. | 
memory caught and retained every word he was yet is over 
active imagination uſed, whatever he ſuw or heard,” inftantly 
to apply ſome examples or ſentences from the: Bible, goography, 
ane or eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, the Orbis Pictus, or from ancient 
claſſics. At the coutt of Denmark, he deliveted twelve | 
examinations 
of Denmark. 
He ſpoke: rman, Lade , and Low and was 
exceedingly g ood-natured and well-behaved, but of a moſt ten- 
der and — bodily conſtitution; never ate any folid' food, 
but chiefly. ſubſiſted on nurſes milk, not — in 
within à very few months of his death, at which time he wat 
not quite four 1 er9ne There G harem on this chiid, 


in 1730, where the author 
to wo gn the natural cauſes for the — &; "Re e 


— 


— 


7 aw 


univerſity there, was born at Ghent in Flanders, May 1 
an illuſtrious family, who had poſſeſſed thesfirſt places un 


| giſtracy of that town. He was ly 


r part of his life. He began is Rudies at che Hague, 
Tad ene, went with his parents —— Teland, where be was 
inſtructed in polite literature ami philoſophy. | He compre- 
hended very well the. principles of morality and politics, But 
3 ar how unoonquerable averſion” to 

grammar. iſcoveted ear ſtrong pto enſity to poetr 
and began to make-verſes, before bd dniow / thing of 4 
or the rules of art. He compoſed a regular elegy, at ten years 
are'feveral 
epigrams and little poems of his, which were written when he 


» 
greſs in ; ben» nary idle hoy, 
ſent him, at fourteen years of 
age, to ſtudy the law in the univerſity of Francker, But from 
that time, as if he had been influenced by a ſpirit of contradie= 


yon, nothing would pleaſe him but claſſics; and he applied him - 


and not likely to make any den 
her 


ed them in Teland. He afterwards removed to 
re he became a pupil of Joſeph Scaliger; and was oblj 


5 band 


| H £-fiNst bis. „ 
dh 60 ien H6'afferwards attived in Hberstöte, „Ade 


10 7 of his life there Was ſo little | 

He pübn Fin enten of e Sflius 1 a 

FE fea of His ow, which hs « Crepoydia Sins 
allt, to ſheh/ that were written when« he was extfettt 


young. He was made Greek profeſſor at eighteen, 1 
e Scaliger in tis oicte Rorliip e's RUE | 
When hie was matle 5 wr h univerſity; hel pl 2 

1405 n oration, aftefwards ſhed;” in ey 

feribed the uties of a librafian, and the good er e, 
dition in wick a library (ould be Kept. He died Feb. 25 128857 A 

wot; 0 ley rind honour'to ö e "i 
nity and eta He diftingnifhed' himſelf i 4 : 

0 by his . — upon, i ſius Italicus, were Heſiod 
Seneca, mer, bot erin Theoph Cemiens Alex an- 
aritius, Ovid, Livy, Terenoe, Horace, Prodentins, Mexttwivs- 
Ty rig, ee, He publiſhed tis, ticatifes . De Satira Horatiama'** 
is e affitms 10 be tadfter-picces In their He! 
wrote poems.in variobs languages, wich have been ps fe | 


and always adtnired. He Sthe author of feveral 5 
ſoihe of *which with written in Wrong fatirical an- 
- 28 © Laus Aft | we Eavs' ieuli,“ Nc Rachen 


"The learned xn Mt joifletf in _ praifes of — | 
be fig Votes e Rh a yo ef great W 7 
A won 


the SiH pre 
rts and E n 


A my ae e 
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writer art pro | tia 
mag; and Seldeh ' of pic, as *t . en be 
10 e ltetaru c Th « 605 vide 1 080 55 
well 1 0 7 in le weer have | 9 05 
that he Was not fo well f6 g for eriticinh, + and” | 
10 851 ant of the Auer eaten of Bentley's d. Force: J 
loving ae lage: 5 niet Heiniut,“ Teys he, ern 
btleſs, W Prod his Ws jr the vdy of * 
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ſellors of ſtate: the. republic of Venice made him à knight of . 


their order of St, Mark: and pope Urban VIII. was ſuch an ad- 
mirer of his fine talents and conſummate learning, that he made 
him great offers; if he would come to Rome; ©* to reſcue that 
cy rom ie. as the pontiff is ſaid to have expreſſed 
- HEINSIUS (Nico As), the ſon of Daniel, was born at 
Leyden in 1620, and became as great a Latin poet, and a 
greater critic than his father. His poems have been ſeveral times 
rinted: but the beſt edition is that of Amſterdam, 1666. Some 
— admired them ſo much, as to think him worthy to be called 
% The Swan of Holland.“ He wrote notes upon, and gave _ 


- editions of, Virgil, Ovid, Valerius Flaccus, Claudian, Pruden- 


tius, &c. Bentley, in a note upon Horace, 2 Sat. vi, 108. 
calls his edition of Virgil, 5 editio caſtigatiſſima. His Clau- 
dian is dedicated, in a Latin poem, to Chriſtina queen of Sweden; 
and his Ovid to Thuanus. At his death, which happened at the - 


Hague in 1681, he diſowned all his works; and expreſſed the 


utmolt regret at having left behind him ſo many Monuments 
of his vanity,” as he called them. Nicolas. Heinſius was as 
much diſtinguiſhed by his great employments in the ſtate, as he 
was by his parts and learning. All the learned of his time ſpeak 
well of him; and he is repreſented as having, been cd of | 
good qualities as well as great one. 

HELE (Tromas), by birth an Engliſhman, arrived at the 

ngular diſtinction of being admired in France as a writer in 
the French language. He was born in Glouceſterſhire about 
the year 1740. He began his career in the army, and ſerved in 


Jamaica till the peace of 1763. A delire of ſeeing the moſt 


remarkable parts of Europe, now carried him into Italy, where 
he was ſo captivated with the beauty of the climate, and the. 
innumerable objects of liberal curĩoſity which preſented them. 
ſelves, that he continued there ſeveral years. About the year 
1770, having ſatisfied his curioſity in Italy, he turned his 6 


t France, and: went to Paris. There alſo he ſtudied the ſtate 


/ 


of the arts, and was particularly attentive to the theatre. At 
length be began to write for the Italian comedy, which had 
principally attracted his notice, and wrote with conſiderable . 

. | The pieces for that theatre are written chiefly in 
French, with French titles, and only one or two characters in 
Italian, He wrote, 1. Le Jugement de Midas,” on the con - 
teſt between French and Italian muſic, which was much ap- 
plauded. But his 2. Amant jaloux,” had ſtill more ſucceſs.” 
3. His third piece, “ Les Evenemeng impreyus, pet with ſome 


_ exceptions, on which he modeſtly withdrew it, and after making 


| corrections ſuggeſted, broug t it forward again, and had the” 
Pj cor to find it much approved. The came lies ef Unt writer" 
' CEE 2 627 hb. 24649 24: 27 1 an 
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HETIODORUS. 12 7 
e e of plot, che action lively and intereſting : lis verſifieee - 
tion is not eſteemed by the French to de of conſummate perſec= A 
tion nor his proſe always ow? yet his dialogue' conſtanti 3 
pfleaſed, and was allowed to have the merit of nature and ſ A 


coripoſition. Mr. Hele died at Paris, of a conſumptive difor- "oi 
der, in December, 1780; and it may poſſibly be long before ano 
ther Engliſhman will be ſo diſtinguiſhed as a writer in the Freneh | 
_ Language. ' We take this account from French authors, whe 
write his name d' Héle, perhaps it was properly Hale or Dale. 
HELENA, the empreſs, mother of Conſtantine, and one 
of the ſaints of the Romiſh communion, owed her elevation to 
the charms of her perſon.. She was of obſcure origin, born at 
the little village of anum in Bithynia, where the firſt fitu- 
ation in which we hear of her was that of hoſteſs of an inn. 
Conſtantius Chlorus became enamoured of her, probably there, 
and married her; but, on e e with Diocleſian in the 
empire, divorced her to marry Theodora, daughter of Maximi- 
lian Hercules. The acceſſion of her ſon to the empire drew her 
again from obſcurity ; ſhe obtained the title of Auguſta, and was 
received at court with all the honours due to the mother of an 
emperor. Her many virtues rivetted the affection of her ſon 
to her, and, when he became a- chriſtian, ſhe alſo was con- 
verted ; yet ſhe did not ſeruple to admoniſh him when ſhe diſ- 
approved his conduct. When ſhe was near eighty years old, 
the planned and executed a journey to the Holy ; where 
ſhe is ſaid to have aſſiſted at the diſcovery of the true croſs of 
Chriſt, reported by the Romaniſts to have been accompanied by | 
many miracles. In the year 328, ſoon after this diſcovery, ſhe 2 
died at the age of 80. Helena, wherever ſhe went, left proofs ©. 
of à truly iſtian liberality ; ſhe relieved the poor, o 3 
and widows; built churches, and in all reſpects thewed herſelf 
_ worthy of the confidence of her ſon, who ſupported her in'theſe 
you efforts by an unlimited iffion to draw upon his tre- 


- 


| At her death, he paid her the higheſt honours, had her 
body ſent to Rome to be depoſited in the tomb of the emperors, 
and raiſed her native village to the rank of à city, with the neu : 
name of Helenopolis. proved her prudence and political 3 
wiſdom by the influence ſhe always retained over her ſon, and ' i 
dy the care ſhe took to ent all interference of the half- * 
brothers of Conſtantine, ſons of Conſtantius Chlorus and The- 
odora ; who, being brought into notice after her death, by the 
| njudicious liberality of the emperor, were maſſacred-by'their 
_. nephews as ſoon as they ſucceeded their father in the empire... 
6 ELIODORUS, a native of Emeſa in Phoenicia, and biſhop 
of Tricca in Theſſaly, flouriſhed in the reigns- of Theodofius 
and Arcadius towards the end of the fourth century, In his 
- youth he wrote a romance, by which he is gg + 


2 


. 2 


„ | ; 74 e | 
a4 _." HELIODORUS:. 
; 


2 . Ae ee of „It ie 
2 Bude, ang lates the amours, o Ch 
— in ten — — learned Huetius Is, of . 2 Anion, 


2 — ramance- writers, omer 
- annong; the. poets 77350 that.is, the ſource and, mode of an inf 
mamber of imitations, all inferior to their or; The 

-edition of the Ethiopics 2 at Halle $33-Fith dedication 
0 the ſenate of Nuremberg, prefix cyl the $5 


—_ * us, — . —— — 2 G.when Da 
* of Buda was $ ro- 
be are v learned; and Ws printed 40 Pe, 1840 9, with 


- Heliodorus's Greek original, and a Latin tranſlation, which had 
keen publiſhed by Staniflaus Warſzewicks, 2 Fele knight, (with 
the Greek) at B30, in 1551. A notion has prevailed, — = a 
ovincial- ſynod, being ſenſible how: dangerous the reading; of 
.-Heliodorus's Ethiopics was, to which the author's rank was 
- ſuppoſed to add great authority, required of the biſhop, that, he 
+Srould. either burtr the book, or, reſign. his dignity; re that the 
-;biſhop choſe the latter. But his ſtory mga 5 to be entirely 
ta bulous; as er ay upon — ſingle teſtimony of Ni. 
1Cx:phorus, an eccleſiaſtical at credplity, and little 
dgement: not to — 2 — 11 it is to ſuppoſe, that 
1— ſhould-omit ſo memorable a circumſtance moves I, 
here he obſerves, that Heliodorus wrote a love- tale 3 in his 
auth, which he entitled, Ethippics. Valeſius, in his notes 
upon this paſſage, not only the account of erden as 
+@ uinere fable, but ſeems i 40 think, that the romance 
itſe lf was not written by Helfodorus ;biſhop- of Trieca; of 
. which, however, Huetius entertained no doubt, Some have · fan- 
a as pat > Pai and Melancthon, that this ; romance was in 
| a true ; but Fabricius thinks this as incredible, as 
err liodorus, according to others, wrote. it . in the 
Ethi opic tongue. Some again have aſſerted, that He 
as, not a Chriſtian, from his ſaying, at the end of . book, 
chat he was a Phenician, born in the city of Emeſa, and af the 
race of the ſun; ſince, they lay, it would be madnefs in a.Chriſ- 
ztian, and much more in a biſhop, to declare, that he was de- 
iſceud ed from that lumina 1. e .objeRian le, who 
8 it, anſwers in the. following manner: „It is certain, 
2 be, „ that ſeveral, Chriſtians in the bee century men- 
-tioned the ancientneſs of their nobility ; why, then ſhould not we 
++ believes, that Heliodarug 9 his? He did not believe that 
his famtily was really deſcended from the ſun; but he. micht 
-Irnaging , "hat he Would diRlinguiſh n by chat mark. This yas a 
eee emily had been known: K ne. We, * 


pap [x]; Daprigin, Fabuls Romapens, . OA 


E lr 3 which 


HELMONT. is 


ch as bodoutable- to him: and \ though the principle: . 
255 yet one _ infer m_ ſoms conſeq = en e 
wi ts anti ch a motive might 
2 — — —— 
Add to this, that Hebiodorus was not yet a biſhop „When 
— hs th he was ſtill in all the fire of his 22 
eln t his nathe to bis work, he might wi 
EF ſcent known by the ancient tradition of his 
Bayle refers us, in the courſe of this ſolution, to a 
F 
where it is obſerved N Shes Wings, the: Te: Jeegin wnnhab- 
rom 


St., Paul to be deſcended Agamemnon, and that eſis 
boaſted bis deſcent from Hercules. _ 


Beſides the Ethiopics, Cedrenus tells AYE Y mites tack Y 
Heliodorus, concerning the Philoſopber's Stone, or the art uf 
tranſmuting metals into gold, ch he l to Theodaſius 
the Great; and Fabricius has inſerted in his 5 Bibliotheca 
Gtæca, a chemical Greek Lego written. in lambic verſe, 
Which he had from a Ms. in of France's library, and 
Fo 1 ym the name of Heliodors bſh 1 bat 
ves. it very juſtly queſtionable, whether it be not a 
performance. Socrates relates, in the book and chapter above 
cited, that this biſhop introduced the cuſtom of depoſing thoſe 
iniſters who lay with their wives after ordination; which 
Bayle thinks a pb rei argument in favour of the prelates 
chaſtity; and adds, that te appears from his romance > have 


een lover: of this virtue, - 
1 ICUS of Mit „an ancient Greek hide, 
ber 48 the year A. C. 6, twelve years before the birth ar 
Heradows. He wrote a biſtory © of che earlieſt. Kings of va- 
rious Nations, and the Faunders of Cities; which is mentioned - 
by ſeveml andient-authors, but is not extant. He lived to the 
age of 83. There- ee n 
te "HELMONT (Jo (Jo 1 Karricr van), commonly called-Van 
dan, fm from a and caſtle of that es in Brabant, 


ſon of quality and a man of great in ; (eſpecially 
nas poo of qui philoſophy; 20 ben . oy 


1 relati * of his life, we W | 
— of ling . br wager = 
ters to his works: for nothing can give a. juſter notion of) 
man, or, indeed, be more entertaining tothe curious reader: 
| In the year 1580 ff), ſays he, ; a moſt miſerable orieitb_ 
| he Low Countries, my r died. I, the youngeſt and leaſt 
| eee 


[6] Orme 
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in the year 1594, which was to me the ryth,” had finiſhed' the 
courſe of philoſophy. | Upon ſeeing none admitted to exaniing» 
tions at Louvain, but in a gown; and maſked with a hood; ad 
though the garment did promiſe learning, I began. to perceive, | 
that the taking degrees in arts was a piece of mere 3 | 
en- 


and wondered at the ſimplicity of young men, in fancyin 
they had learned any _ from their doting profeſſors. * I en 
tered, therefore, into a ſerious and honeſt examination of my- 
ſelf, that I might know by my own jud nt, how much 1 
was a philoſopher, and whether I had rea y acquired truth and 
knowledge: but found myſelf altogether deſtitute, ſave that 1 


had learned to wrangle artificially. Then came I firſt to per- 


ceive, that I knew nothing, or at leaſt that which was not worth 


knowing. Natural philoſophy ſeemed to promiſe ſomething of 


knowledge, to which therefore I joined the ſtudy of aſtronomy. - 
I applied myſelf alſo to logic and the mathematics, by way of 
recreation, when I was wearied with other ſtudies; and made 


- myſelf a maſter of ' Euclid's Elements, as 1 did alſo of Co- 


pernicus's Theory De revolutionibus orbium coeleſtium: hut 
all theſe things were of no account with me, becauſe they con- 
tained little truth and certainty, little but à parade of ' ſcience 
falſely ſo called. Finding after all, therefore, that nothing was 
ſound, nothing true, 1 refuſed the title of maſter of atts, though 
1 had finiſhed my courſe; unwilling, that profeſſors ſhould pla 

the fool with me, in declaring me a maſter of the ſeven 4-4 
when I was conſcious to myſelf that I knew nothing. 

A wealthy canonry was promiſed me then,' ſo that T mi 
if I pleaſed, turn myſelf to divinity; but ſaint Bernard affrighted - 


me from it, ſaying, that © I ſhould eat the ſins of the people.” 


I therefore of the Lord Jeſus,” that he would vouchſafe 
to call me to that profeſſion, in which I might pleaſe him moſt. 
The Jeſuits began at that time to teach philoſophy at Louvain, 
and one of the profeſſors expounded the diſquiſitions and ſecrets 
of magic. Both theſe lectures I greedily received; but inſtead 
of grain, I reaped only ſtubble, and fantaſtic conceits void of 
2 In the mean time, leſt an hour ſhould paſs without ſome 
benefit, I run through ſome writings of the ſtoics, thoſe of Se- 
Neca, and Oy of GY who pleaſed me exceedingly. 
I ſeemed, in moral philoſophy, to have found the quinteſſence 

of truth, and did verily believe, that through ſtoiciſm I advanced 
in Chriftien perfection; but I diſcovered afterwards in a dream, 


that ſtoiciſm was an empty and ſwollen bubble, and that by this 


„under the appearance of moderation, I became, indeed, 
molt ſelf-ſufficient and haughty. Laſtiy, I turned over Mathi- 
olus and Dioſcorides ; thinking with myſelf nothing equally ne- 
ceſſary for mortal man to know and admire, as the, wiſdom and 
goodneſs of God in vegetables; to the end that he might not 
= | only 
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- only n.. food; but alſd miniſter of the Aide a his | 
Other ew rare My curieſity being now riſed upon this 
bc. g 1 enquired, Sb hats were any book, 
ne mazims and rule of medicine? for Ithen 
E that medicine was not aſtogether a mere "gift, but 
- might be anti delivered — like other arts and 


1 — ſt L thought, if medicine whs! a od giſt comi 
doun ns Father of $;/ that it n e an "I 


man: ſcience, itt theorems: d/abthivrs;: . whom, as into Ba- 
V 3 5 and Aboliab, the ſpi t of the Lord. hat infuſed the khow- 
ef all diſeaſes ec n and alſoſthe know 

rges-of-thin Ji we ven I ſay; 


Arn Tun cal 
* howevery following 1 «natural: ber wh _ mon. arg | 
nüture, I read the in 'of | Fuchfids;and\ Fernelibs; in 

-whom'T Knete 1 had -f 3 
an it were im an e » this; ſaid: B. 
Ke — "Ie the, while: | 
ew thus ſhoe. p 5 rr 


ohne took 
and, 5 =; 
oer my:colmmon=-plice'book, 
2 and the ob os Erhad - 
fr « maſs of fü, Therefore 1 
viiny bboks, whatever, all faimel-:diſcourſet, 
5 ſchouls firmly: be evi every got 
gift to cm from- the; NF. zum, mord 
kulaeiy iht of n 


0 Iba have attentiv 
"toad the ſame flu 
the 1 — 


— foros. foe ks der I 
neſs, in implicit] 3 . de ſheps of 
. = Linen becume 


miserable infected; and-althongh ten no medieihe ws hade 
known to me but trivial ones, yet God preſerved my innoceney 


from fo cruel an enemy. I was, not indeed ſent for, but Went 


of my own accord; and that not ſo much to help them, hich 
I deſpaired of doing, as for the ſake of learning. All that fawv 
me, ſeemed to be refreſhed with hope and joy; and E myſelf, 
being fraught with hope was perſuaded, that, by the mere free 
gift of I ſhould ſometimes obtain a maſtery in the ſcience. 
"After ten years travel and ſtudies from my degree in the art of 
medicine taken at Louvain, being then married, Þ withdrew. 
myſelf, in 1669, fo Vibvord z that being the Jefs (troubled: Hy 
applications, I might proceed diligently in viewing the king 


doms of vegetables, animals, and minerals. I emplayed myſelf 


ſome years in chemical jons. I. ſcarched into the works 


of Paracelſus; and at firſt admired and honouredo the man, but 


at laſt was convinced, that nothing but difficulty, dbſcurity, and 
error, was to be found in him. Thus tited out with ſearch 
after ſeareh, and concluding the art of medicine to be all deceit 
and uncertainty, I ſaid with a forrowſul beast, Good God! 


: how long wilt thou be angry with mortal man, Whorhithertô has 


not diſcloſed one truth, in healing, toi thy ſchools ? How long 
wilt thou deny truth to a people cbnfeſſing thee, needinh in | 
days, more than in times paſt ?-Is the ſacriſice of Molech pleaſing 
to thee? wilt thon have the lives of the poor, widows; and-fa- 


therleſs children, conſecrated to thyſelf, under the moſt miſer- 


able torture of incurable diſeaſes How is it, thereſcte, that 


thou ceaſeſt not to deſtroy ſo man families ihreagb the uncer- 


tainty and ignorance of phyſicians ? Then I fell on my face, 

2 ſaid, Oh, Lord, met me, if favour towards my-neigh- 

bour hath ſnatehed me away beyond my bounds. Pardon. par- 

don, O Lord; my indiſereet chatity fon thou art the radical 

honey goodneſs itſelf, Thou haſt known my-ſighs:; and that 
20 


4 


* 


Teonfeſs myſelf to be, to know, to be worth, to be able to du, 


to have, nothing; and that I am poor, naked, empiy, vain. 
Give, , O Lord E Hort to n cxeature, 2 be may 


aftQionately know thy deuter: hunſelf rh other things | 
If, all things, and more than, all inge, to be ul- 


beſiles him | 
timataly in bel e eee ee e ee 
„ After I had thus ea prayed, I fell into a dream; in 
which, in the ſight or view ef truth, I ſaw the whole: univerſe, 
as it were, ſome chaos or eonfuſed thing without form, which 
was almoſt a mere nothing. And . I dw the con- 
reiving of one word, which did ſignify to me this following: 
gBehold thou, and what things thou ſeeſt, are nothing. What- 


ever thon-doſt urge, is leſs than nothing itſelf in ds fight of the - 
| ito herdone::-. 


Moſt High. He knoweth all, the bounds of thi 


mou at leaſt may apply ihyſelf to thy own ſafety. In this con- 
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deption there gan inward precept, that I ſhoyld be made a. 
| e 1d th hat, ſome | (we other, ' Raphael hinafelt * 
5 be given unto me. Forthwith therefore, and for oy 
whole years after, and their nights following in order, I las 
Watts yo always: to my;coſt, and often in danger of my. life, _ 
1 might obtain the knowledge of vegetables and miperals, a 
of their natures and properties alſo, Meanwhile, . e | 
myſe ſelf in prayer, in jk ing, in, a narrow ſearch of 'things, in 
ng bo pe. errors, and in Writing down what I. daily ex re 
enc 61 I. knew with Solomon, that I IE a for mo | 
moſt part Nel lexed my ſpirit in vain ; and faid 
is the knowledge perl under the ſun, vain ate the Fi 
ings of the a8 84, Whom the Lord Jeſus ſhall call unto . 
dom, he, and no other, ſhall come; yea, he that hath come 18 | 
the op, ſhall as yet be able to do very little, unleſs the boun - 
tiful favour of 3 970 ſhall ſhine upon him. Lo, thus have. 
I waxed ripe of age, be become a wan; and 1 10 allo an 
of N unprofitable, 1 1 N to „God, to > whom. be 
Sf kane . 
2 the account here. given. by Kina. it is 'eaſy Wins: 
ceive, that Van Helmont, , at his arance in the world, 
. $ for no better than an. enthuſia an and a madman. He 
ane had in him a ſtrong mixture of both foie: aſm and 
5 8 nevertheleſs he was very acute and very profound, and 
diſcovered in many caſes a wonderful penetration” and inſight 
into nature. By his ſkill in phyſic, he performed ſuch une - 
pected cures, that he was put into the ag oy as a man that. 
did things beyond. the reach of nature cleared himſelf be- 
fore the in ee but, to be more at liberty; retired after- 
wards into Holland.” He died Dec. 30, 1644, and the day . ö 
fore wrote à letter to a friend at Paris, in which were the 
words; Fraiſe and glory be to God fot evermore, who is 
pleaſed to call, r me out of the world; and, as I con jecture, m 
ife will not laſt above 24 hours. For this day I fin ED 
aſſaulted. by a fever which, luch is the weaknefs of my body, 
muſt, I:know, finiſh me within that ſpace.” A few days Arts 
that, he ſaid to his ſon Francis Mercurius Van Helmont, « « Take. 
all my writings, as well thoſe that Fo crude and uncorrected, 
as. thoſe that are 2 7 777 en and Jon them together. I. 
now commit them to thy Fare; finiſh and digeſt them accordi ig + 
thy own Judgment. It ay Go ſo leaſed: the'l Aſinighty, w 5 
tk al things, powerfully, nnd direfts all things 0077 
3 Taha Caramue] e has given. 22 accbunt 
2 ylic ian and ptloſopber js la. 2 very few” Helmont, .. 


ys he, 2 for I.Kftew the map, was pious, learned famous? 8 
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th was ſent for chick to g we Whey 
Oe: ot erf ylicians ; and, to che gtent grief and inchgnaaon 
Alu phy Sy often reſtored the 1e unerp pe Mr to 
Health, 2 works were e 


dontihued ſatire againſt the Peripatetics and Galen 
; l but not very profitable for tnſtrüctibr int p 25 by: * 5 
on, 


raneis Mercure, who had ſottie fathe, was He Ne 
12 Nil patre inſeribf,“ but | Talſely,”” H ed in 


1 
HEL ek, the cbncubine, and PRO bit Trete 
ph A. . and afterwards prloreſs bf Argetitewill; * 
. a bel of the Paraclete, was bötn abdut the beginning 
he 12th ce 5 The hiſtory of her amour with 5 lar 
ng been al See related in #11 account of him, wie refer 4 


itaph 


1 ip, it; ped ſhall content ourſelves here, with giv ing Tome 


* ars of Heloiſe, which we have either not mentioned at 
Or. but very Diphtly, ündet that article. e 

is lady 122 uſually deen Eleratelt for thee great beauty and 
115 t learning. In the age ſhe 175 a 9 girl With 4 
R "all ſhare of exudition, m icht ea ra e 
Weßer is not ſaid tö derby; BY Kt ifs merit; "who 

Certair ly deſe erves an honourable place 5 0 the very kae 

Aren as ſhe was ſkilled, _hot only iff the Nau Angu Bau 

allo i in the Greck and Hebrew. This Ab dard et ny — bo ira 

in a leiter, which he wrote to the ar of the 

iD, thoſe who 1 9 0 to her à raviſh ing beauty Y, we thay nen | 

ks * ground 8 preſume them to be miſtake Abelar 15 
ave 


en as good a judge of * I any oe; mut Rare b 


vet he contents Mimſe H. with e e al The Was 
aft of her ſex i in beauty, fo 2 he 7A was, the firlt* 
um per facicm | yon, 11 et inna, LY Fe rk Vitefaruth 
erat ſuprema: a very at Elogium, pour Knee Have is 5 
I k oped bevy A 50 . by 0 1 A epſon with 
ion which rd ente Met Tot her. Ute belard's po 
ay account for. this ſuppoſed beauty in Hefe! Als ee 
led with. nothing. but fove for Her, which; tmakit tip” the ging 
of this : aged to, fly all over the world, Would natirdſly. 
bon 8 aſcribe Ehatms to her, Which” natüte Fad” 00 
er paſhon, on the other and, was as | Extravagttit 
or Abelard. d and her encomiuths upon tim fave Tt 1 th” | 
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8 5 ſe you lber your 37% op rv ph Fa Poſt cur Wi 
wrote many love yer! 15 elt 125 ang harmony 
e. cauſed them to be in To corner of the world; { 
” at e 1 1 literate found: your pre And. as 55 teateſt 
Part of angs ce lebrated our loves, they have. f re Xi 1 | 
name 10 "mar {SK nd kindled th there 155 74 aft W. 
om againſt me. In the mean time 9077 WAS: 275 any 15 
4 and very e e though probably, neither ſo hand» 
ſome nor accompli 15 ing 8 fit, to make FEY | 
an chu ON ow caſt her eyes upon him: k 
Vit Abelard ogg to marry Helle, 10. ſed 2 92 
4 * ments to put Dim out o Conceit wit 190 cinen | 
oy 1 know m une le's. e ſaid the to Mm; 
thing vil appeaſe his rage againſt 3 0 95 then what r 
will it be to me to 5 your EY fince I Gag ruin your 1 — 
tation by it? What curſes have 1 not real 1 to fear, if Icq 
* world of ſo bright à luminary 13 ou are? What i jury | 
I net do the chure « 101 forrow ſhall 5 not giye the l 
Tophers ? What a name ang injury will i it be to 11 hom 'n 
ture has. n ſor th the. public good, to 5 "Po, f. * entirely 
to a Moman? Condder theſe 4 on 5 rt tho 
looſed from 2 . a: . nat à wife.“ And. i Ot ft: a 
this great apoſtle, and the exhortations of the holy fathets bra, 8 
not diſſuade you from that heavy Rat conſider alls leafs wha | 
the 42 —. have ſaid of i 15 Hear Ma al „ Who 5 
= by ſo many reaſons, t hat a wiſe man e to marty. 
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"Yet ; and declares in the moſt ſolemm manner, chat ſhe Bad d. 
ther be the whore of Peter Abelard, than the laweful wife of the 
"emperor of the world [8] Deum teſtem invoco, fays ſhe, 
ei me Auguſtus univerſo præſidenz mundo wiatrimonit honore 


dignaretur, totumque mihi orbem confirmaret in perpetuo præ- 
ſiqendum, charius mihi & dignius videretur TA biet MERE» | 
*TRIX, quam illius imperatrix [o].“ I know not, ſays Bay le, 
how this lady meant; but we have here one of the moſt mt 
rious refinements in love, It has been, continues he, for feve- 
"ral ages believed, that marriage deſtroys the principal poignancy 
of this ſort of ſalt, and that when a man does a thing by engage- 
ment, duty, and neceſſity, as a taſk and drudgery, he no longer 
finds the natural charms of it; fo that, according to theſe nice 
Judges, a man takes a wife ad honores, and not “ ad deli- 
cias. Marriage,” as Montaigne obſerves, “ has on its ſide, 
profit, juſtice, honour, and conſtancy ; a flat but more univerſal _ 
pleaſure. - Love is founded only upon pleaſure, which is more 
touching, ſprightly, and exquilite ; a pleaſure inflamed by dif- 
ficulty. There muſt be in it ſting and ardour: tis no more 
love if without darts arid fire. The bounty of the ladies is too 
| 127 175 in marriage: it blunts the edge of affection and de- 
ſire [p].“ And this perhaps made a Roman emperor ſay to his 
wife, © Patere me per alias exercere cupiditates meas, nam uxor 
nomen eſt 7 non voluptatis d:“ that is, * ſuffer me 
to ſatisfy my deſies with other women, for ſpouſe is the name of 
.Gigoit r LS OM OCs 
Feloiſe died May 17, 1163, cus ny} oor after her beloved 
Abelard, and was buried in his grave. A moſt ſurpriſing mi- 
racle happened, if we may believe a MS. chronicle of Tours, 
when the ſepulchre was opened, in order to lay Heloiſe's body 
there, viz.““ That Abelard ſtretched out his arms to receive her, 
and cloſely embraced her: but ſome have ventured to ſuppoſe, 
that this may be a fiction. "The letters of Heloiſe, together 
with their anſwers, may be found in Abelard's Works, where 
more may be ſeen. of this celebrated amour: Loye certainly 
begets much folly and madneſs among the fons of men; yet, 
upon comparing the loves of Abelard and Heloiſe with the loves 
:of the reſt of mankind, one ſhall be apt to apply to the former, 
hat the ſervant in the play faid of his aids 1 r fon 


HT Wet 44 * | ee Beet 
$2 he compared him with his elder: „ Hie vero eſt,” qui fi 

' "6cceperit amare, ludum jocumque dices fuiſſe illum NS ; 
4 f * .. 9 . 1475 1 « N wy en 4.. 
3% hujus rabies quæ dabit: that is, “ If this frantic ſpar ; 
hall once take it into his head to be a lover, you will ſay th 
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. 01 eder Wü yrmg Ay Ta ure e Saen 
I with the ns which he will ee ue 
1- HELSHAM {anger ur yrs oftor phyſi, vfofeſſor of that 
ſcience and of natural philoſophy, in the Unreſt of Dublin, 
as author of 0 celebrated courſe of twenty-three lectures 
natural philoſ ph 5 publiſhed after his death by Dr. Bry 2 
-binſon. TD lectures were long in high e paſſed | 
through ſeveral editions, and are only ſuperſeded: now. from: the 
[neceſſity of keeping pace in ſuch — 2 with the e e _ 
coveries. 4 ry are clear and plain, though ſcientifia- 
2 El- VET 108 (AprIan),'a phyſicias of Holland, 8 
in 1656. He journeyed to Paris, without any deſign of -fixi 
there, and only to ſee that new world and ſell-fome: medici 
but accident detained him very un unexpectedly. The dyſentery 
then in that city; and all who. piled to him are ſaidto 
have been infallibly cured. His fucceſs-was celebrated; and Louis 
XI V. ordered him to publiſh the remedy, which Produced ſuch 
certain and ſurpriſing effects. He declared it to be ſpecacuunba, 
and received 1 O00 louis - d- ors for the diſcovery. He ſettled in 
Paris, became phyſician to the duke of 9 and was alfo 
made inſpector general of the military hoſpitals. He died in 
ar, leaving 1 works behind him; the principal of which 
is, „ Praitẽ des Maladies de plus frequentes, uk des Remedies 


NT: les 2 vols. vo. | herring 
HELVESTIUS( oun-Craups), ſon of the: above was born 
in 1685 and died in 1755. He was why yſician to the q 
-counſellor of ſtate, and great ly eſteemed by the town as * 
«courts! He. was, like his hi inſpector-· general of the mili 
-hoſpitals./ He was a member of the Ain of Sciences 
Paris, of the Royal Society in London, and of the Acadernies — 
8 and Bologna. He cuged Louis XV. of a 
gervus diſorder, which attacked. him at be age of ſeyen years, 
ee aftetwards the entire confidence: of 2 eem alſo, 
enever he —_— he was regarded a friend, 
ſuch Was the * »of his character. He 
Was particularly attentive ta the poor. Tie was the authop of, 
1. „ Idée Oenérale de Lconemie animale, 122," 8v. en 
46 Principia Phy fico-Medica, in tyronum Medicinæ gratiam oon 
n 2 9 Bvo. - This latter-work,:thqugh drawn up for 
yet be ſerviceable-to maſters, »- to +; ow i er 
SEL VE T (Cxinupn Abr IA v born at Faris in 
„ Helvetius. He ſttdied 'upgers 
mous father — in. e of Louis the Grat, 5 
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 ſociation with the wits of his time,/ ee Nec 


come an author, but his principles: wnformnately became'tainted 
"with falſe philoſophy. He did not pubſi ſh any 88 
2758, when he produced his celebrited hook de VE-ſprie,” which 
peared firſt in one volume to., and afterwardsin'thneeivolumes, | 
-12mo. This work was very juſtly condemned by 2 
ment of Paris, as confining the faculties of man 10 
bility, and removing at once the reſtgaints of vice and the en- 
cburagements to virtue. Attacked in various ways at home, om 
account of theſe principles, he viſited England in 4764. and the 
[next year went into Pruſſia, Where he was: received. with ho- 
- nourable aviation by the king. When he returneũ into canoe, | 
the led a retired 90 domeſtic life: on his eſtate at Vor, Au- 
tuched to his wife and family; and ſtrorigly inclined 46 — I 
lence, he lived there more happily than -at-Paris,-wwhege,; an he 
aid, he was obliged to encoumer the mortifying:iſpe 6f 
miſery that he could not relieve.” To Marivaux; avd M. Fauriv, 
ol the French Academy, he allowed penſions ; that, for. a private | 
_ (thenefaftor, ere conſi erable , merely on abe ſcore of merit; 
which he was. anxious io ſearch out and do aſſiſt. Net, With all 
mis benevolence of diſpoſition, he Was 8 care af bis 
game, and in the exaction of his feudal u n 
A hotel to the queen, and, for a time, | 
vitted that lucrative poſt to enjoy — . —.— found 
he had beſtowed his bounty unworthy p 
xroached with it; be ſaid, HI I was king, I | 
3 *but 1 am only ** —_ are poor, wy —— — | 
+ is'to aid them.” Nu been kind to Hehrtius, the 
? — 3 ſon, . and a conftituticin which pro- 
lag, þ owe ver, be did nat attain, for he 
— * Ir * ow 2 and ſtomach, untles which 
pandora he langui linle time, and died in 
4771. His works ere, 1. 2252 Treatiſe “ Del Efpitity”. * 
the Mind,” already mentioned: of which various opinions duve, 
Boen entertained. It certainly is one af thoſe which endeavour = 
to degrade the nature of man, too: nearly ta chat of-mere:anjmals; _ 
and even Voltaire, who called the author at one time, a true chile. a 
Fopher, has ſaid chat it {s filled with commom place truths, delivered 
with great ae Bp but without method, and-diſgraced wed by i — 
bw! & mon of 2 fog © ads hon NE gy 
ng to S ' ie n 
" wer pt ane or ap ypon © Fl 
tos; publiſhed after his death, in 177, wich —— fragments 
col epiſtles. His poetical ſtyle is ſtill more affected than — X 
and though he produces ſome fine verſes, he is mare frequently ' 


[+] To the former 2000, to the latter 3000 lies j err 300 and 190i. hellt - 
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** is a declaration, herein 
de makes e odject depend, not on virtue, but on the. 
cultivation of letters and the arts. 3. „De I Homme, 2 vil 
_ $40; another pRiloſephical work, not leſs bold than the firſt. 
- A; fayoyrite radeon, produced in this book, under a variety of 
different forms, is, „ that all men are born with equal 3 | 
nfo their genius ſolely to education. This book is 
more than that on the mind, | becauſe the 
Cleater, andthe author vibes With leſs reſerve. He ſpeaks | 
times af the enemiet of what he called Fae e with an . 
re ill agcords with the — endnote of his 
VICQUS 3 _ of 8 22 and 
Eaſtern languages, — univer 7 . 
was born an-C584, . lin de fee worn atar Frank- 


| fets whore hi inhen was n He wut f. i fn 
ies in Marpurgs where he t in 1899. 
having taken his bachelor's in 1595. 2 


e was a moſt an 8 
nius; compoſed a prodigious number of, Greek verſes at. 1 
and was capable ef teachin Greek, Hebrew, and even phiſo- 
2 » before he was 20. Hebrew be Jed: fo lach, 

that be ſpoke it as ſluently as 1 it had _ ale lat den. | 


He — read; the C 


„ — Sal. 
— e had — ae e. at Diete: N 


—— with. Strat 
ſor in 1620.) his 


thoſe — 15 1613, he took the 
79.5 the command of the landgreve.3 wha ſem 
INT, that he alight 1 of” the Jews, 
who had been _ driven away by. popular tumults. — 5 
fond. — Ng — their books on — : 


a but 


= 


70 8e fl. rn 5 fome other Pieces, _— 


I - teaching 
publiſhed ſeyeral — fats 


— 


8 
Is ſtw- 


changer yan 5 


rSyriac: dut they were only] abtidgements. His Hebrew ad 
Latin cee only, by way of eſſay, calculated for-youth. 
He was. not only a good grammarian, but alſo an able chrono. 
loger. His chrbnbſogical tables hive gone through ſeveral ei- 
tions, and been greatly eſteemed,” though they-ate not, as it 4s 
difficult to conceive they ſhould be, quite free from errors.. He 
-publiſhed them in 1609, under the title of “Theatrum Hiſto- 
rium, ſive Chronologiz Syſtema Novum, &.“ and brought 
.them down from the beginning of the world to- 1612; but ey 
- were afterwards reviſed and continued by John Balthaſar-Schup- 
ius, ſon-in-law to the author, and profeſſor of el 88 
books 


{hiſtory in the univerſity of Marpurg. Helvicus had 

writing a great number of books ; and it is plain by the 
dhe actually publiſhed, that, had he lived thfeeſcore years bis 

works might have made ſeveral volumes in folio. They are not 
. Intereſting enough to make à particular and minute acceunt of 
them neceſſary: his ehronology being the only one, whoſe uſe 
l 0 rengzj, wer 4 — ie N nes 1 0 + 44 2 
- HEL) (PrexRE), perhaps Elliot, properly, as he was o 
«Britiſh extraction. He was a 3 — of — of Piepus 
near Paris, which is a branch of that of St. Francis. His fame 
is founded on a large work, the toil of twenty - three yeare, in 
eight volumes quarto, which” is, A Hiſtory of Monaſtie Or- 
ders, religious and military, and of ſecular con ions of 
doth ſexes,” &c. & c. He was born in 1660, and died in 1716. 
His work is full of learned reſearch, and more correct than any 
thing on that ſubject which had then appeared. He was a man 
: of exemplary piety, and a neat, though not elegant, or natural 

Soo e TOE YO e eee 


Writer. TEES 01 * an 
- HEMELAR (Jon), a very learnid man, born at the Hague, 
was a fine poet and orator; and to be compared, ſays Grono- 
vius [7] with the Roman Atticus for his probity, tranquillity 
of lite, and abſolute diſregard of 'honours and publie employ- 
ments. He went to Rome, and ſpent fix years in the palace - of 
cardinal Ceſi. He wrote there a panegyric on pope Clement 
VIII. which was ſo-graciouſly received, that he was offered the 
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Naung chverted his brother Peter to popery. He applied hin- 
:Jelf much more to the ſtudy of polite literature and to the 
nes of  niedals, than to theology. i© He publiſhed, ſays' Bro- 
*novius, extremely uſeful commentaries upon the medals of tHe 
Roma emperors, from the time of Julius Cæſar down to Juf- 
[tiniath, taken from the cabinets of Charles Arſchot and Nicholas 
Rocoxius: 'wherein' he concifely and accurately explains by 
marks, figures, &. whatever is exquiſite,” elegant, and ſuitable 
bor agreeable to the hiſtory of thoſe times, and the genius of the 
monarchs, whether the medals in queſtion be of gold, ſilver, or 
braſs, whether caft'or ſtruck in that immortal city. It is a kind 
of e e medals; — deeper in this work, from 
Which any other perſon would have expected prodigious repu- 
- «tatjon, * — er been ſo modeſt as to aa Ris 2 
This work of Hemelar's, which is in Latin, is not eaſily to be 
met with, yet it has been thrice printed: firſt at Antwerp, in 
1614, at the end of àa work of James Biæus; ſecondly, in 1627, 
4t0; and — * . 1654, folio. The other works of this 
canon are ſome Latin poems and orations. He died in 1640. 
e is ſometimes called Hame la oe nt on 
| HEMMINGFORD (WATTEN Dr), a regular canon of Giſ- 
NY; near Cleveland in Yorkſhire, flouriſhed in the 
XI ch century in the reign: of Edward III. He had a ſtrong 
genius for learning, which by his induſtry was improved to a 
great degree. Hiſtory was his particular inclination; and 
this ſubject it was that he beeame an author. He 1 from 
the Norman” conqueſt, and continues to the reign of king Ed- 
ward the IId. from the year of dur Lord 1066 to 1308. The 
work is written with great care and exactneſs, and int a ſtyle 
ood enough conſidering the time. Gale enumerates five copies 
of his hiſtory, two at 'Trinity-college,” Cambridge, one at the 
Herald's. office, one in the Cotto library, and one which he had 
'himſelf. This author died at Gifborough in 134 Sint e 
HEMSKIRK, or HEEMSKIRK ack af fs eminent 
painter, Was a peaſant's ſon, and born at a village of that name 
in Holland, in 1498. In his youth he was extremely dull, and 
nothing was expected from him; but afterwards he became a 
correct painter, eaſy and fruitful in his inventions: He went to 
Rome, and intended to ſtay there a long time; but at the end of 
three years, returned to his own country. He ſettled at Haer- 
Jem, and lived there the remainder of his days. Moſt of his 
works were engraved; '' Vaſari” gives as particular account of 
them, comtmends them, and ſays, Michael Angelo was ſo 
2 one of the prims, that he had a mind to colour it. 
Nevertheleſs it is viſible from the prints of Hemſkirk's works, 
191 he did not underſtand the chiaro gſcuro, and that his inanner 
HN. F 121 139% NR $119%1-40 Hucu ent! Mn 
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Turich in 1428. He was put in priſon 


Tantes contra Begha 


had been a favourite ſcholar of the famous John 2 
1717, he removed to Franeker, on being chaſen 40 ſuc 


„ EM STERA Is. 
T clghing vis chr. He died in 1554, dl. 76 genes ef ager 


having lived much longet than has been thonght uſual for paimetę. 
HEM MERLIN or © MALLEOLUS 2 2+cavan .of . 

or ſore. in, 
Jence. Two works of his in felio, and in h lack leuer, ATE: 

t by ſome. collectors of curiofities, ne ig 1.4 40; . 
whris; ſcilicet de Nabilitate et ruſticitate ;dialogus,” "i 
4 Variæ . 5 nempe contra mei 

et Beghinos,” 4s. Ther in e 
with a coarſe kind of humour. 
HEMSTERHUIS (Tissstus), or aeg gan. 
the molt famous critics of bis country, the ſon ——% No 
ferhuis, a phyſician, was born at 1 ME 
'After obtaining the rudiments of literature fram — ns . 
and from his father, he e e IIe en Jude 9 — lien — 
ty in his fourteenth year, 4 e there { i 
-years, and then removed 4a $695 nh for the 5 — 4. 
the lectures of 5 famous — 4 . Pay rg here 
much noticed by the governors af the unigerſity, chat it 
Qed he would ſucceed James — th paninhes or . . 
/ercamp, however, an the vacancy was WOES 1 ' t 
iat „as Ruhnkenius aſſerts, of ſome who feared/they migh he 
de eclipſed by young Hemſterkuis; who in 1905, . the 
19, was ca Hed to Amſterdam, and appointed proſęſſor ior . 
thematics and philoſophy. In the — of theſe branches b 
Lambert Bos as profeſſar of Greek ;; to which! place, in 473. 
was added the „ In. — he gemoued % 
Leyen to accept the ſame two —.— 
It appears that he was marri N e J. 
Wund, is mentioned. He died in 1766, hay 
laſt the uſe of all his faculties, | He publiſhed, 4. t* 


nt The im 


laſt books of: Julius Pollux's Onomaſticon, to com Tae TR 
Aion of which, ſeven books had been finithed a ns win £4 
appeared at Arpſterdam in 1706. On the ap 


Work, he received a letter from Bentley, highly Jew him 
for the ſervice he had there rendered to his fly wing this 
very letter vas nearly the cauſe of driving him entirely fromthe 
of Greek criticiſm; for in it Bentley tranſmitted his awn 
Tronjeurns on:the true readings of the -paſſages cited by;Pallug = 
— comic-writers; with particular view to the reſtoratipp of 


the metre. Hernſterhuis had himſelf attempzed the ſame, hat 


when he read the criticiſms of Bentley, and 4p their aſtoniſu · 
ing juſtneſs, and acutenefs, he was ſo hurt at the inan 
his own, that he reſolved, for the time, never again ob] a 
"Greek book, In a month or two this "TY off, 


2 


\ 
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WE ty: theſes ſnijes/weith 'vedobbies r; drterinined 10 
talks Bentley fer his model, and do qualify himſelf; if eee 
to rivafotie wort he ſo greatly admitted. 2. Select Coll 
dt Lacta and this Timon,“ Amt: 1708. 3. „ The 
of Ariſtephanes, on the Schone, variong reaIn yon wang 
Harlingen, 88. 944. 4. yo of an edition of Lucian,”''as 
far ub tie gilt page of the firſt volume; it-appeatediro 174 In 
three volumes % The-extreme flowneſs of his p- Ing 
is much ee piace er by Geſner and others, and was the ren! 
= why he _ — — e, aud _— 
tions od Nenephon Anse 3-6 vol 
u ine NWiſeellenes Critien of Amſterdamf with the ſignatute 
T. 8. H. 8, 6 * some obſervations upon Chryſoſloty's Ha- 
mily on the Epiſtte te Philemon,” fbjoined to/Raphelius's Rn. 
notations dn the New Teſtamenr. 5 Inaugy >Spondhds- an 
"Various Occaſions,” 8. „There are alfo — ſrom Mm 6 
J. Mutln, Oeſnet aud others,“ hd ſte gave conſtdetable aid to 
J. St. Bernard; in leihe the Tiſoga Thoms/Mupiſti;” 
at Leytken, in 4 15 v. Kohnkenhm Hoks wp/Hemitetheſins 
s A model-of 45 perfect eritit (N and indeed, aveording td his 
aveoutit, thi ene ani vatiery bf his khowledge,' and che acute. 
ves f 15 a very entrsordi nrx. 
HEN enn 50% d French poet; was tie ſon · vf 4 
abby at 'Parts COD ON a receber of the taxes! at Fotos: 
het he HaReIR® into Heede Tapland, and was eniplbyed 
by the ſuperintendant Fouquet, who was his patron! After his 
return to 2 he ſoon. became 40870 ed, as one of the 
fineſt geniuſes of his ge 52 gain s reputation by 


his poetry. His e | ad. de Guerchi 
is looked up 25.2, er- pft ©, > en he not written ac- 


cording to the mules. 0 arts, an t bappene ta be a 
barbaxiſm in it. He alſo r 5 c 7 nc! inſt the mi- 
niſter Colbert, which is reckons ſleau among . beſt 
pieces. is was written, I. of, reven 8 the diſgrace 
and ruin of his patron, 5 4 6B enau 1 55 Fed to Col- 


dert: yet the miniſter did not act upon this 2 27 as Riche- 
tice would ve dowe, bet wich b good: ſenſe aud gehero- 
ſity ſ x). Being told of this ſonnet, which made A great inbiſe; 
head, Werber there were me ſatirical ſtrokes in ãt agdinit 
2 and being informed there was not, Then, fart 
mall not Wye it, not chew the ldnſt referitmery againit 
2 Henauk was a man who lovetl> to ref va plc: 
nag hint an a poet fore -attiyuhcts might be male. But | 
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he was ſtrangely  wrongheaded:in one veſpeg; Een 
atheiſm, and ef in it with uncommon affeklation, & went. 


to Holland, on purpoſe to viſit Spinoza, who nevertheleſs did 
not much eſteem him. Spinoza conſidered him probably as one 


of thoſe faſhionable e with which * country. abounds; 
who. are. ready to take up ſingularities in religion, hot from rat 
tional conviction, but from a e (ns pirit of vain-glory 
and on this account might be led to . e man, whatever 
he might determine of his opinions. Spinoza did ngt miſtake 
him, if he conſidered him' in this light; for when ſickneſs and 


death came to ſtare him in the face, things took a very different 


turn. Henault then became a convert, and was; for carrying 


matters to the other extreme; for his confeſſor was forced to - 


prevent erg fe. Viaticum or Sacrament, with, a halter 
——— neck, jn the middle of his bed: chamber. This is not 
unfrequently the caſe: men believe or diſbelieve, have religion 
or none, without ever conſulting reaſon, but juſt as NE 


and humour direct; and ſo it is, that they, uſually. behave ri 


culouſly in whichever ſtate we.view wem. He died in mY * 
He had printed at Paris, 167 79, in 12mo. a. ſmall collection 

of his works, under the title of “ Qeuvres, Diverſes, or 4. Miſ- 

cellanies: containing ſonnets, and letters in verſe and proſe ta 

Sappho, who was probably the celebrated madam des r 

to whom he had the honour to be . 7 — . 

the following 1 imitation from _—_ aide "IN 


Senecas Thyeſtes : e ee 0 ed 
0 os Ii mors van incubat, eee 1 | ot. h wuioy 
1 10 iin ann 
Qui notus nimis omnibus atv 
Ignotus moritur ſib i:: 


1 FIVE eſt l'ineonnu, qui s eſt ben w cots . 
I ne voit pas de mal à mourir plus qu 54 naftre: 5 an 

II sen va comme il eſt venu. 5 e d 
Mais helas! que la mort fait une Wecken aer, 11 — 


A qui meurt de tous trop c n¹⏑i 8 OV 
mA 37 ane | 


4 2 
; 


Et trop peu connu de foy-meme! PE? 
ta 4 7 


That is, << Happy is the. obſcure man, who is wel onda) 
himſelf: he ſees no more harm in dying; than in being born : 
he leaves the world as he came into it. But alas! Roween k 
tremely horrible muſt death be to that man, who dies too mueh 
3 BY others, 3 5 litile to aha as Y' This ſhews the 

iloſo as well as the is equally diſtant: from 
els and. aw ger en 448, ſie — — had 
tranſlated three books of Lueretius : but 23 having 
raiſed in him ſcruples and fears, he burnt this work, ſo that 


there remains nothing of it, but the firſt 100 lines, hielt Had 
deen copied by _ friends. TOP ſays;* that he would 


have 
5 6 | ; . | 
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have gained great Kaden dtheſs book hat Were lo bc 
pirſetyed / and l to what we have of this Work.“ 
ENA ULT (CAA As ed Francis), was bern 7 
Paris Feb. B, 1685. His great grandfather, Remi W 
uſed to be of Lewis X411's s party at dennis, and that prince ca 
him (“ The Bacon, , beeauſe df as fief which he poſſeſſed near 
"Irie: He bad three ſons, officers of harſe, who were all killed 
at the Giege of Caſal/ John Remis his father, an. eſqui reg and ſondd 
2 4 „ οnſellor to the king; and ſecretary tothe council, 
t up the honout of the family; and becoming farmer-ge 
jr maile bis fortune. . He Was hahoured with * ee 
of: the count de Fontebartrain zu and, being of à poctiealinen, 
had ſome ſhare in the criticiſms which appeared againſt Raciheg's 
tragedies.: He married the daughter of u eltant at Ca- 
lais, and one of her brothers being preſident at town, en- 
tertained the queen of England, bn her landing thede:: in 1689. 
Another brother, n the parliament bf Metz, and ſo- 
to the duke of Berry, was:affociattd with Mr. Crozat in 
the armatnents;: and, dying. unmarried, left a' great fortune th 
his ſiſter. fo v3! 10 Münsing at ZIR3Y 81875 If! 991 
Young Hetault. 55 diſcovered! a-ſprightly;: -betevolent, dk. 
polnion, and his penetration and agtneſs foon diſtinguiſhed it- 
kak zy the Herde off bis! of his ſtullies: Aa de Liſle, Father gi 
celebrated geographer, gave gave him the ſame! lefl _ 's 9 4 
- and: hiſtory: Which he had before — theialoke 
afterwards, 1 Tbeſe ltere, . 54 11 
volumes, un title of, © Abridgment of Univerſal Hiſtory” 
On Wg ; Henault pros ne the congregation! of the 
oratory, where he. ſoon attached himſelſ ta Geda oleloquence: 
and, on the death of the Abbe Rene, reformer of La Trappe] he 
undsnooh to I trim" his panegyrie, which not meeting the 
approbation of father Maſſilon, he quitted the oratory after two 
years, and his father bought for him, of marſhal. Villeroi, the lien 
"lenance des chaſſee, andthe government of Curbeil. At the marſhal's | 
be formed connections and; even; intimate friendſhips;with.) many 
of the nobility, and paſſed the early part of his liſe in in agreeable 
amuſements, and in the livelieſt 9 without having his 
religious ſentiments tainted. He aſſociated with the wits till the 
diſpute bety cen Rauſſeau and De la Motte ſoon gave him a diſ- 
guſt for theſe trifling ſocieties. I #507; he galned rde prize 
of eloquence at the French Acadentyd and an er next earl at 
the Academy des jeux: Floraux. Abqut this time, M. Renu 
mur, Who was: his relation, came o Paris, and tank leſſons in 
ry-under the ſame maſter, Guinse. Been 
him to the Abbé Bigndn, and this was the firſt ſtep-of his/illufs | 
irious 5 12 1773. Ahe brought a e e 
7 509 15 5 4 cr... 


as 


a 


| public only by ſoms flighter 


It Pore. les on; Bunt 
5 = diſpenſation on account of . 


. being appointed — to the 


| of Utrecht. 


 ſicceeded-irv his place at the French-Acadetny 


which he drew inſtrustion from 1 a method 
SE the 
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ee, de diſguiſed use ef Fuſtlcr. As he vr bogen to dle 
% Oornelia the Veſtalꝰ met 
- with no better ſucceſs. He therefore locked ĩt up, withoutiptint- 

In his old age his:paſſion-for theſe ſudjeds revived; and 
. Hanse Walpole being at Paris in 1768, and having formed 
a a friendſhip with him 2 the e men of $'hation, 
obtained „and Rad it ed at his preſs arStrawberry- 
hill, from beautiful edition af . hac before 
ſuedi In 1751, Mr. Henault, under a/boriowed name, — 
out à ſecond tragedy, .entitled-'44 Marius, which was: wall 
received and printed. The French. hers,” howaber, 
doubt whether” this yas" nee _ IR whoſe'naine 


He hndibeen admitted countilei ich am pare erp 


. reſident” of: the 
firſt chamber of inqueſts. ' whictr he 


determined to fill in a betoming py cog ary enged im, im nahe 
moſt ſolid ſtudies. The excellent work of harmed 
Him, and made him enger to go bach to th fountain huadt Re 


ſpent ſeveral years in 2 himſelf maſter of the Rbman 
law, Dee . ub. 


lic iar. M. de Morville; procure 
— of be gre n N- 
nault to accompany him. Nis perfonal — . —.— — 
tithat 


bim to the noe of the moſt eminent: 

time there. ee e Heinſiu who,” under wry 

exterior of n ulb e. 
rwhich F 


neſs of thut people, loſt with him "al thr 
NA e e re 


itſelf had experi 
> The agitation which all France felt ü i hen and the 
conſequent ſending of the parliament into-exile, was u triul to 


the wiſe policy of the p Henaule. His friendſhip for-the 


firſt prefident, De Meſmes, led him. to 'ſ6cond.all een of 
that great mag iſtrate: he took part in all the ations, 


was anjmated purely by the pubic without any private 
advantage. On the leads of ia — IP THE 


recommended him to Tucceed himſelf — 
nounced the eloge of M. de Malezieunnx. 
— Hiſtory was his favourite ſtudy ; nota Fetal 


but a knowledge of the laws and manners of nations to obtain 


ſtrongly - 


to calle r ce dt of his inquirks, — 
: 7 
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dly *accounted the firſt framer of chronological abridge» 
— in which, without ſtopping at detached facts, he attends 
only to thoſe which form a chain of events that perfect or alter 
the government and character of a nation, and traces only the 
fprings which exalt or humble a nation, extending or contract- 
ing the ſpace it occupies in the world. His work has had the 
fortune of thoſe literary phznomena; where novelty and merit 
united excite minds eager after glory, and fire the ardour of 
young writers to preſs after a guide whom few can overtake. 
The Reſt edition of the work, the reſult of 40 years readin 
appeared in 1744, under the auſpices of the chancellor Daguef= 
ſeau, with the modeſt title of An Effay.” The ſucceſs it 
met with ſurpriſed the author. He made continual improvements 
in it, and it has gone through nine editions, and been tranſlated ' 
into Italian, Engliſh, and ET. and even into Chineſe. A 
the beſt writers are not ſecure from criticiſm, and are indeed the 
only ones that deſerve it, the author read to the Academy of 
Belles Lettres a defence of his 8 24. eee ee e 
All the ages and events of the French monarchy being pre- 
ſent to his mind, and his imagination and memory being a: vaft 
theatre whereon he beheld the different movements and parts of 
the actors in the ſeveral revolutions, he determined to give a 
ſpecimen of what paſt in his own mind, and to reduce into the 
orm of a regular drama, one of the periods of French hiſtory, 
the reign of Francis II. which, th happy only by being 
ſhort, 2 to him one of the moſt important by its conſe- 
quences, and moſt eaſy to be confined within a dramatic com- 
paſs. His friend the chancellor highly approved the plan, and 
wiſhed it to be printed. It accordingly went h five edi- 
tions; the harmony of dates and facts is exactly obſerved in it, 
and the paſſions intereſted without offence to hiſtoric truth." -- 
In 1755, Henault was choſen an honorary member of the Aca- 
demy of Belles Lettres, having been before elected into the acade- 
mies of Nanci, Berlin, and Stockholm. The queen alſo appointed 
him ſuperintendant of her houſe. His natural ſprighilineſs relieved 
her from the ſerious attendance on his private morning lectures. 
The company of perſons moſt diſtinguiſhed by their wit and 
birth, a table more celebrated for the choice of the gueſts than 
its delicacies; the little comedies ſuggeſted by wit, and executed 
by reflection, united at his houſe all the pleaſures of an agree- 
able and innocent life. All the members of this ingenious ſo- 
ciety contributed to render it pleaſing, and the prefident ' was 
not inferior to any. He compoſed three delightful comedies ; 
La Petite Maiſon,” % Le Jalsux de Soi-meme,” and Le 
| Reveil'd'Epimenide.” : The fubje&t of the laſt was the, Cretan 
philoſopher, who is pretended to have flept 27 year. He is in- 
voduced fancying that he had ws 7 but one night, and aſtonithed - 
3 Vol. VII . ; 85 at 
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tteſs for his mother; but, diſcovering 
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at the 


ae Bb 


marry her, which ſhe refuſes, thou 75 15 continues to 5 


her. The queen was 1 with this piece. 8 
ardered ili preſident to reſto philoſopher's 
ſormer youth : he introduced lebe, and * e 


un ble entertainmen 8 
N was now in ſuch * with har niet 
place of ſuperintendant becoming van by 
nard de Conbert, maſter of * 
For it being loſt to his family, — nl fr 
ſeveral perſons, till at laſt the queen beſtow 10 imſel a 
conſented — he ſhould divide f. the er with wy ary 
uphineſs. 
A delicate Senden add him EG, wk Waeſs, 1 
however, did not interrupt the ſerenity of his mind. He made 
ſeveral journies to the waters of Plombieres: 1 one of theſe 
he viſited the depoſed king Staniſlaus at Lupeville andi in ano- 
95 1 friend the marquis de Pagliny, ain 
wi 
| a 1553 Henault drew . 3 
night, he felt an on, which the faculty pronounced a 
ting cough. - His confeſſor being ſent to him, he formed his 
— without alarm. He menticned afterwards, that ho re- 
collected havi then ſaid to himſelf, “ What do I regret ?” and 
called to mi ' that ſaying of madame. de Seyigne, 1 leaye 
there dying creatures.” He received the ſacraments. It was 
believed the next-night would be bis galt i by. noon the next 
day he was out 2 % Now, fad „L know, what 
death is. It will not he new 40 me any more.” He never for- 
got it during the following ſeven years of his. life, which, like 
-all the bets wete gentle 1 * — Full . the 
favours of Providence, religned to its decrees, offering. 
:author of tow complaining, and pe devotion; be ſelt his in- 
firmities without c perceived 4 gradual decay with 
unabated firmneſs. . % 
He married, in 1714, (3 gh 2 Bas de . 
WMeeper of the royal treaſure, 
leabing apy iſſue, He treated. as — — own e 
_ - Gſterpwhothad married, in 1713, the u 1 9 pod by 70 — 
e had three ſons S . 
: Killed, one at Bruſſels, th Lad an at ae head of the 
'of which they red tientls; the eldeſt long ſuryived, 
nnd was lieutenant-general and” govergor of Collioute and Part 
2 Wann eee Mo | 
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cout Tillieres, and fed in 1757; the ſecond 
m 1700 Ne x js 8055 1 1 
""HENL G We e 4 
1 Mt Grange i 5 ampſhire, 1 17 05 He 
Teys Jes Henley in e 7 3 of whom ſit Andrew Henl 
was ig aronet in 16 This ſit Andrew had a ſon of 
the k fame name, famous 97 bis frolics and profuſion. His ſeat, 
called Braimeſl Ys. near Hartley row, in the co nty of South 12 


N F 


* 


ton, Was Very large 8e a q magnificent. He had à great eſtate 
"that and 51 {ng weltern counties, whic was reduced by 
to a very ſmall one, or to nothing. Sir Robert Henley of the 
1 1 8 his uncle, was a man of Cents and ceconomy. He 
'maſter's place of the King's- bench court, on the pleas 
4 many-years; and by the profits of it, and good manage- 


"mo 25 his ſon,. thony Hen. ey, of the Grange, of hom e 


Jed t, poſſelſe of. a. yery fine fortune, a ol. a year,. 
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e 
preſent x php into ihe friendſhip wi by nt ity, 80 8 erſons of 


ſet and Sunderland. The latter bad Ny ng 4 ry d 
affection for him; and. Fry 0 fl 

_ ence he had oh affairs f in king v YAliagn 7 court It ws t ou t 
0 that Mr. Henley, who had a genius for-any t | 
as we 


eons ae Sk did not iſe, in the” 6! WARE" 


have ſhone 42 25 no leſs than he Aid at Will's 
_ wo 8 a8 2 N 6 he Moſes and pl leafure-h 1 
: him. 7 had Rein L the © haraQter of 'Tibullvs; 2 


2 EXtraVagance, Was poſſeſſed of all his other' qualities; - 
A 1 EN his Mlantry, 27 5 his humanity, his genero- 
ſity, RE 5 IT letters. Dis ws na a 

7 27 -Ii 7 did not en kt his . ty 


WE 
as received as Nell as, the adgreſſers.could: wiſh ; aud bis Ne 
ne mag © handſomely, that thy manner Was as rale 


Ui Was, for a ng time, A xi e f Renton Mr. 
Healy Ya en 95 . 4 Son in Ha A e 
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fe F.o we: ? | . 1. Mee . 
man had the ſame paſſion for the Muſes; and the Gmilarity 
Mons was in their pleaſures and ſtudies, made that friendſhi 
the more firm and affectionate. They both lived to a good age 
before they married, and perhaps the breach that happened be- 
tween thera was one reaſon of their entering both into the ſtate 
of. matrimony much about the ſame time. Mr. Henley married 
. Mary youngeſt daughter and co-heireſs of the hon. Peregrine 
Bertie, ſiſter to the counteſs Pawlet, with whom he had 30,000l. 
fortune, and by her he left ſeveral children. Of theſe Anthony, 
the eldeſt, died in 1745 3 and Robert, the fecond ſon, was created 
baron Henley and lord keeper of the great ſeal in 1760; * | 
cop lord chancellor in 1761; and earl of Northüngton in 
1704. e e We TO ES 
On becoming a huſband and a father, Mr. Henley relin- 
quithed his gay mode of life, and conſented to be choſen a mem- 
der of parliament for Andover in 1698; after which he was 
conſtantly the repreſentative for either Weymouth, or Mel- 
combe Regis, in the county of Dorſet. He was always a zea- 
lous aſſertor of liberty in the houſe of commons, and on all 
other occaſions conſtant to that courſe which has furniſhed Bri- 
tain with ſo many patriots ; the greateſt inſtance of which was, 
his moving in the houſe for an addreſs to her majeſty, that ſhe 
Would be graciouſly pleaſed to give Mr. Benjamin Hoadly ſome 
dignity in the church, for ſtrenuouſly aſſerting and vindicating the 
| prone er of that revolution which is the foundation of our pre- 
ſent eſtabliſhment in church and ſtate. This made him odious 
to all the Jacobites, Nonjurots, and fome others; and fome im- 
25 endeavours were uſed to have him laid aſide in the queen's 
laſt parliament; but he carried his electton both at his corporation, 
and afterwards in the houſe of commons 
Mr. Henley wrote ſeveral compoſitions, though he did not put 
his name to them; and very frequently aſſiſted the writers of the 
« Tatler and Weyl Wo No man wrote with more wit 
and more gaiety. He affected a low ſimplicity in his writings, 
and in particular was extremely happy in touching the manners 
| 8 of parents and children, maſters and ſervants, pea- 
ſants and tradeſmen, uſing their expreſſions ſo naturally and 
aptly, that he has very frequently diſguiſed by it both his merit 
and character. <- 5 5 ed e TY 
His moſt darling diverſion was muſic, of which he was en- 
tirely maſter ; his opinion was the ſtandard of taſte ; and after tha 
Italian muſic was introduced, no opera could be ſure. of. ap- 
plauſe, till it had received his approbation. He was ſuch an 
_ admirer of Purcell's muſic, and the Engliſh manner, that he did. 
[z] No. XXXI, of ** The Medley,” in parti was his; and ſeveral “ Tat- 
lers,” both in n and in Harriſon's fifth volume. __ 
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nat immediately reliſh the Italian ; but his Jud ent ſoon 
threw off that partiality, and he! was at e e to it. 
Whether he compoſed t imſelf, we know not; but he ſung with 
art, and played on ſeveral inſtruments with dement. He 
wrote ſeveral poems for muſic, and almoſt finiſhed the opera of 
Alexander" Her by Purcell. As Mr. Henley's taſte inclined him 
to muſic, that of kiy friend Mr. Norton was led to the drama. He © 
had a theatre at Southwick, where Betterton, Booth, Mills, Wilks,” 
Mrs. Barry, Mrs. Braces irdle, Mrs. Oldfield, and all the fr 
playertz, were entertained for two or three months in the vaca-' 
tion, and acted comedies and tragedies, in which the owner of" - 
the houſe had fre quently a part. ' Theſe repreſentations were” 
given With comple decorations, muſic, Ke, and were N 
attended by company, from the diſtance of many miles. 
in his preface, to t : Dif nfary, "has highly praiſed ee = 
2 his friend; and his" death, which Wr = 
LEN generally Hanes ren 
LEY (Jann), better 65570 by the ap :ppellitictiof 40. 

: 8 ſhe 5 10 furniſhed the world [e] wit metnorials of him 
ſelf, Why are in ſome reſpeQs Worth preſerving.” He was. 
born'#t Melton "Mowbray, Leicelterſhire, "Avg 72 His! 

father, the rev. Simon Henley, and his grand Koh 
ther's fide (John Dowel, M. A.) were th vicars of that pa · 
His grand: father dy his father's (ide, John Henley, M. A. 

was likewiſe a clergyman, rector of Salmonby and Thetford in 
Lincolnſhire, ' He was educated among the Diſſenters, and con“ 
formed at the reſtoration. Henley was bred up firſt in che 
free ſchool of Melton, under Mr, Daffy, a diligent and ex 
pert grammarian. From this ſchool he Was removed to that e 
Okeham in Rutland, under Mr. Wright, eminent for his: knows: | 
led e of the Latin, 'Greck and Hebrew languages. #169. S477 

e was hence removed, about the age of 19,-to St. otin's-661z* 
lobe in Cambridge; wbere; on his examination by Dr. Gower then 
maſter, Dr. 3 Dr. Edmundſon, and others, he was, be telle 
us, partjcularly'a pproved. While an undergraduate at St. John's, 
he Wrote a wr, to the © Spectator, dated from that college 
Feb. 3. 1712, f fi ned Peter Quir, abounding with- quaimneſs 
and local wit. He began hete tobe uneaſy; be was more i. 
clined to Glpute than to aſſent to any points of doctrine, and 
fancied himſelf able to reform the hole Abe of acadetnical; | 


education,” ' | 


After he had'commenced bachelor of Arts; he Was gin deres 
by the truſſees of the ſchool in Melton to aſſiſt in, aud then to 
e the direction of, that ſchool; which he increaſed and raiſed 


from a declining t. to a flouriſhing cqudition, ” Heetebirhed oy 
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he tells us, 2 1 "of 500 im EX LY ; cnn by 185 85 — 
ſpeaking of paſſages in th c 0 ies, mo 16455 ph . 
well as orations, Here he was ing by Jnr rom = 

ſk Mr. 8 to be a candidate e in 


's ; but as he had long been een 
perſonal intereſt, he declined ap 
wiſe he began his “ Univerſal 
| s, with diſſertations pref: 
tiqn to any tongue Whatever. Tn the be 
he. wrote a poem on Eſther,” Which was. aj roned 
town, and 3 and well received. che . 0 = 5 
bp 1 wrote ug D comp 
1 a. was 


118 
Sonnet a: deacon. by D 9 5 * 
8 and after havin tallen 5 77. 
85 pfieſt's orders by Dr; Sb N in 0 ſee,, 
He did not Jong conſent to reft in che gar a bur, im 25 
to. obtain wealth and fame in. London, reſign e 
and cutate, and entered upon his SAFE deg 
Jo town, he produced ſeveral publications; as, a 
8 © Egillles, of ſeveral works of abbs Vertot, o 
con © Italian Travels” in folio, and many other ; 
efficient patron, Was the earl of Macelesßeld who; 
benefice in the country, the value of which-to a 85 , 
have been above Bol. 2 year; he had likewiſe a lecture in the. 
city; and, according to his own account, 232 ine 7 
ſermons about town, why. 5 y. followed, and xaiſed 
more for the poor children 11 n, any other preacher, ee 
dignified or inguiſhed. Tn arity, with his entexpriſi ing 
ſpirit, and 111. ring 3 3 ntq_the | ulpity were. © the 
true cauſes,” he.ſays, * why ſome ob his riſing in town, 
from envy," jealouſy, and a diſreliſh of thoſe who are 5 quali- 
hed to be complete ſpaniels. For there was no obj Pontor 
his being to eo. into à country evoke by the wa ' fea, 
as far as Gale of the Gentiles (like a gon Wing jog. ny 
mo as far as the other. 2 Not being able to obtain | 
ip London, and not c to play into the, couptry, ge 
F tures, or Ota jon, rwh eh he pulfed 
in the 2 barefaced manner, as may he ſeen the following 


| 46 That * ſhould nai: ii mn n, Which 25 
no mortal ever thought that gly: 8 
mY ſprain, a; dozen of modern doc 10. 9 1795 be of 2 
char; that he ſhould have ſucceſs, a againſt all . . ch 
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lenge his/adyerſaries to fair E 55 with t any offering do 


iſpute with him; write, read 5 . $5 ours — Y, A and 
yet appear as untouched. by t AS never woe it; 
compoſe * Ugh weeks on all ubjeds, however 
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ein uſffftünde E S Jetract * 8 5 55 
year, what ſchools atid aire ra 
—to' ſpeak aaron ph Ph 
fakes, iis; of th e th 
fatite of other; that he 501 0 
Bold fcherhe, 2 ar Ro d' 
This mum muff de . dg tt e {'b „ of. 
_ on” Sundays "upon 


on We aer po alt '6ther' ſciences. He 
af aſl he great ESD =. RE vo 51 
arton, did t in TFuirny tis 
un wins + 290; 7 ao 


Ange Fr ay. Gee l — 10 555 
Fo © ity! her pot, Divinity his pipes, 
. White pr Philoſophy repines to hq dn 
vi! | Diſhoneſt ſigh he! his breeches rent below... * 51 

«45h rown'd. 0 native bronze, lo ſtande . 
12 his Voice, and bala An on 1 int 47,057 5 


uent nonſenſe trickles from his tongür 
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e — gypt's wiſe ei bc gy 
decent prieſt, where monkies were the YL. bt 
 Fate-with butchers plac'd thy REA Win 
Nn faith to murder hacks; and maulz./, - 
90 thee live to crown Britannia 's praiſe: 4 85 5 
| 12 2 , oland's, Tindal's, and in Woolſtan's ders,“ r * 
This r e wii ſtruck medals, which wg rfed as 
t6 Nis ſu fie tar riſing 70 meridian fo his 
* ad" iirtipia.;®” "and below, © Inden vi 
Fach anditot Raid 18. Fs diebe 
the Towelt ranks ; ö own, t 
a rr Ae mk ets, by "ain | 
| teach 21 er e © N 14 
e . 12 by & 
of int Lg ade 
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Opens the fabſeQs on which e 
. . un "mary — DEITY Ry 5s 1 voor 
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diſcourſe in * evenings at big Orawey, near Ligcoln's- 

;-fields. The ſing exenin had a ſort of motto before it, 

was general's ſoeer at ſome public W of the 

45 (og. Henley died Nas 
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Orator ley. 1 is a principal ire in two 55 2 
plates of Hogarth; in one of Which he is “ c riſtening 2 
md in acer cane | >; he, is ref . 


his ſide; a box of ills, a 
fide him. Over his Feng « 
facizam,” Over the door, . A A _ 
receiving the money for admiſſion. Under him; 4 The 

ſury.” A butcher ſtands as porter. On the left hand, Modeſty 
in a ud: Folly in a coach; and a gibbet prepared for Merit; 
people dreſs} One- marked | on is Sou”. introducing 'Y 

E * 1 


puritan divine 

HENNUY ons, 1 biſhop of * Lifieus, ſo Juſt 
celebrated for his humanity at the time of the dreadful” _ 
ſacre of · St. Bartholomew, had been confeſſor to Henry II. 
France, and biſhop -of Lodeve. In the reign of Charles ix. 
when the royal hjerketart of his province communjcated to him 
the order to maſſacre all the proteſtants in the dioceſe of — — 
he did the aA for which he is ſo:juſtly'inttnoteatived:” Ha-Ggned 
a formal and officjal oppoſition io the _ ſor which ſtriking 
act of clemency, it is wonderful to fay, he was not 4 — 
or perſecutedby by ry of 'the'ccurt. | The beauty of virtue 
exacted reſpeRt ied in 157%, univerſally reſpected, having 

over = I milgneſs than any. biggt EY his fur. 

HEDRY II. (PLANTAGENET), king of England, fon: of 
Geoffrey Plantagengt, count of Anjoy, ang pf 2 . 
of. Henry 1. Frag born in 1132. He was eguc fly under 
the care 0 his uncle, the accom A ed Robert me of brett 
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e to the beautiful Roſamond, daug hter of logd, Clif... 
ord, In the long civil conteſt between rs mother and uy x 


. wa, t ung to take à conf 770 0 
| ree7 he depan 192 . 5 1 Fry which 155 fath: $0 Pneired 
In 1149 Fas = to England, to aſſert his claim'to the eto 55 


and 15 os pub bf 1 poder to Scotland, whetehe' res 
| Knighthood m, David 1 Scotland. "In 1150, 
Anveſted Lich che duked 


Normandy, and 9 It 1 95 
ried Eleanor heireſs of Poſen and Guienne,” In 11 . 1 | 
the death of Euſtace, fon of Stephen, he was icinnty 5 
ledged as ſucceſſor to that monarch, whom he aQually om 
in 1154. He commenced his reign by the 7 of Rr 
ievances, renewi us charter of Henry I. and thelaws of 
ward the Confe Fa diſmiſſed the foreign ry regis 
reſtored the W . 9 enfo reed the laws a aint 0 np; 
8 the caſtles of the haughty nobles Which St epben 5. 
1 y permitted to be built“ In 1159, he ard war 
into France, to enforce his claim to the earldom of louſe 
but Louis VII. king of France, throwin biel to th capital, 
he raiſed the PO and the war was ſoon terminated'by ah ac 
commodation very honoutable. to Henry. Amongthe abules which 
he was anxious to reform, were the exorbitant pawer of the 
clergy, and the great relaxation of morals then prevalent'in thay 
order ; and the; conteſt that en fued, proved "fatal in 170 to 
Becket archbiſhop of Canterbury, who had been Hit chancellor 
and principal 125 rite. He was engaged in ſeveral wars, — 
was rally celle. Ireland he invaded, and fina 
compliſhed the conqueſt of it in 1168, He allo camp 
liam ins of 3 to do 2 to him opt his de 
in; 1175 The ae part of. his life and reign were ph 
1 unhappy by the frequent rebellions of bis — 
aided * the kings of France, He 10 fel ſted' theln . i e 
5 1 but not NN. much 1000105 at their ingratitöde; till 
at length; the junction of his youngeſt and favourite fon. Jotin, 
in- the confederacy againſt him, overpowered tis 1 
is ſaid to 5 brought on the fever gs 27 fatal to Him 
in 7 year,. at Ohinon in Touraine, A. 7 „ 
in gulſhed aboye moſt prinees by love pr 
rolity, genius, extent of knowledge, for the time in "wt 
lived, Fal! in the wh of 15 8 2 exerted in the 
formation of the | 1 ſaluta! To countetbalance' theſe 
rest qualities, be had exce oj, . 15 im moderate ambition; 
and a total want of 8 1 uo over his paßehs. The life of 
prince, written by. lord 1 ton, is well Known as an import- 
ant and valuable. 2liſh hiſtory; and fully chews how 
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44 HENRY. 
ſo much at the dulneſs of many of his ſcholars, that he fell into 


= conſumption; and was faid to be . killed with falſe Latin.“ In 
the regular time, he was taken into the upper ſchool under Dr. 
Buſby, with whom he was a great favourite; and was employed by 
Him, with ſore others, in collecting mhaterials for that excellent 
Greek grammar which he afterwards publiſhed.” Soon after the 
civil wars broke out, there was a daily morning lecture, ſet up 
at the abbey church, by the aſſembly of divines. His pious 
mother ee Dr. Buſby to give her ſon leave to attend this, 
and likewiſe took him with her every Thurſday to Mr. Cafe's 
1 at St. Martin's: the took him alſo to the monthly faſts 
at St. Margaret's, where the houſe of commons attended; and 
where the ſervice was carried on with great ſtrictneſs and ſo- 
lemnity, from eight in the morning till four in the eyening : in 
theſe, as be himſelf has curiouſly expreſſed it, he had often 
ſweet meltings of ſoul.” FCC 
He was elected from Weſtminſter to Chriſt- church Oxford, 
where he was admitted a ſtudent in 1648, and „ 
himfelf to the proper ſtudies of the place. When he had com- 
eted his maler! degree, he was entertained in the family of 
— Puleſton, at Emeral in Flintſhire, to take the care of 
is ſons, and to preach at Worthenbury. He was ordained to 
the work of the miniſtry in this place in 1657, according to the 
known directory of the aſſembly of divines, and the common 
uſage of the preſbyterians. He Toon after married the oply 
dwughter and heireſs of Mr. Daniel Mathews, of Broad dax, 
near Whitchurch, by whom he became poſſeſſed of à competent 
tate. * When the king arid epiſcopacy were reſtored, he refuſed 
to conform; was ejected, and retired with his family to Broad- 
oak. Here, and in this neighbourtiood,” he ſpent the remainder 
of his life,” about twenty- eight years; relieving" the pobr, em- 
ploy ing the induſtrious, inſtructing the ignorant, and exereiſing 
every opportunity of doing good. His moderation in his non- 
conformity was eminent and exemplary; and upon all occaſions 
he bore 8 againſt uncharitable and ſchiſmatical ſepara- 
tion. In church- government, hte deſited and wiſhed for apb. 
Viher's reduction of epiſcopacy, He thought it lawful to join' 
in the common: prayer in the public aſſemblies;' which; during 


the time of his ſilence and reſtraint, he conſtantly attended Wit 
kis family, with reverence and devotion. n. 
- U 
empfary and pritſe-worthy : and it may be aſked, as Dr. | 
aſked him, © What made Him a nontonformiſt ? Phe reaſon 
which he principally inſiſted on was, that he could not ſubtiiit to 
be re-ordained. Re e e wot! ſatisfied with his call to the 
miniſtry, and ſolemn ordingtion to it, by the lying on the 
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"like x renunciation of it as null and ſinful, and would at Teaſt 
0 be a tacit invalidating and condemning of all his adminiſtra- 
tions. Del] iring to ſee an accommodation, he kept 2 eee 
at Broad-oak, and preached to a congregation in a barn. 69 
HENRY (MaTTAZ), an eminent diſſenting teacher [o], 72 
and a voluminous writer, was the fon of the foregoing, and born 
in 1662. He continued under his father's bebop: care till about 
eighteen ; and had the greateſt advantages of his education from. 
him, both in divine and human literature. He was very expert 
in the learned languages, eſpecially in the Hebrew, which had 
been made familiar to him from his childhood; and from firſt to 
laſt, the'ſtudy of the, ſcriptures was his moſt delightful employ- 
ment. For further improvement, he was placed in 1680 àt an 
academy at Iſlington. He was afterwards entered in Gray's- 
inn, for the ſtudy of the law; where he went on with his uſual 
diligence, and became acquainted with the civil law, and the mu- 
nicipal law of his own country. His proficiency. was ſoon ob- 
ſerved ; and it was the opinion of thoſe who knew him, that his 
great induſtry, quick apprehenſion, tenacious memory, and 
ready utterance, would render him very eminent in that pro- 
feſſion. But he adhered to his firſt reſolution of making di- 
vinity his ſtudy and buſineſs, and attended the moſt celebrated 
preachers. in town; and, as an inſtance of his judgement? 
was beſt pleaſed with Dr. Stillingfleet for his ſerious praftical 
preaching ; and with Dr. Tillotſon, for his admirable” ſermons 
againſt popery, at his lectures at St. Lawrence Her In 


1686, he returned into the country, and preached ſeveral times 
28. a candidate for the miniſtry with ſuch ſucceſs and approbation, i 
that the congregation at Cheſter" invited him to be their paſtor. | 
To this place he was ordained in 1587, Where he lived about 
twenty-hve years. He had ſeveral calls. from London, which 
he conſtantly declined; but was at laſt prevailed on to accept a 
very important and unanimous one from Hackney,, He died in 
1714, at Nantwich, of an apoplectie fit, upon a journey, and 
was interred at Trinity-church in Cheſter.” ff ou 0 


ings he publiſhed, beſides ſeheral Gngls frond, abt, "SIA 
Diſcourſe concerning the Nature of Schiſm, 1689.“ 2 155 ne 
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to devote himſelf to a litet profeſs on, was 7 
Aft under a Mr. John Nicholſon, at the pariſh ſchool. of 
inian's, and for ſome time at the grammar end at Stixling 
He completed his academical ſtudies at the uniye ite of Edin- 
A and Se, became maſter of the 1225 ſchool of 
Annan. Me lb. ard Fo 565% 12 » 
the pre nnan, after its 
ae into 2 . — pi of er btery tr he received” 2 
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at time till ovember, 1776. He then me collea 2 


death, which happened in November, 1790. The degree of 
or in Divinity was Feu on 5 by the 0 of 
inburgh, in 1770; and in 1774, he was unanimouſl 
ene of the IO, aſſembly of the church of, "Eons, 
on on record who obtained that . e 
time he 1 U a member of the aſſembly. - | 
"It 5 is thought to have been about x 63, that Dr. Henry 


5 conceived the idea of his 705 of Great. Britain; the p an of 
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15 HERALDUS. 


conſtrained to return to the 1 where he aſked the p 
% Whether they could of a 


don, as the Tower, St. Paul's, &c. improved by him 
_ "ſeveral ſucceſſive editions. He died on the 5th of June, 


"founder of a ſe, was born at Epheſus, and flouri 
_ the 6gth Olympiad, in the time of Darius Hyſtaſpes [1]. He 


retired into the mountains, and lived there, feeding upon'graſs 
and herbs. But this diet bringing him into a drop 


2. | 
HERACLITUS, a famous philoſopher of amiquity, +=" 
about 


gave early ſigns of profound wiſdom, and was of an exceedingly 
high ſpirit, Being deſired to take upon him the 8 
ed with 


he ſighted it, becauſe the 1 1 his opinion was prepoſſe 
an il 


way of way e retired to the temple of Diana, 
and played at dice there with the boys; ſaying to the Epheſians 
that ſtood about him, Worſt: of men, what do ye wonder at? 
is it not better to do thus, than to.govern you? Darius wrote 
to this philoſopher to come and live with him; but he refuſed 


the monarch's offer, and returned the following rude and inſo- 


lent anſwer to his letter: “ All men living 1. rain from truth 
and juſtice, and purſue unſatiableneſs and vain-glory, by reaſon. 


of their folly: but I, having forgot all evil, and'thunning the 


ſociety of inbred pride and envy, will never come to the Ring- 


dom of Perſia, being contented with a little according tomy own 


mind.” He is ſaid to have continually bewailed the wicked lives 
of -men, and as often as he came among them to have fallen 
into tears; in which, by the way, he was not near ſo wiſe as De- 
mocritus, who made the follies of men the conſtant object of his 
laughter, At laſt, growing into a great hatred of mankind, he 


Pp he was 
ſicians, 

ower make a drought?” ; 
not underſtanding his enigmatical manner, which he conſtantly 


- uſed, he ſhut himſelf up in an ox-ſtall, hoping that the hydro- 


50 
but this doing him no good, he died at 60 years of age. His. 
_ writings gained ſo great a reputation, that his followers were. 
called Heraclitians. Laertius ſpeaks of a treatiſe upon nature, 


pion humours would be extracted by the warmth of the 


divided into three books; one concerning the uniyerſe, the ſecond 


politic, the third theologic. This work ie depolited in the 
. temple of Diana; and, as ſome affirm, he affected to write ob- 
ö a7 wh that he might only be read by the more learned. It is 
"related, 


that Euripides brought-this bock of Herachtus to Se- 


crates to be read; and afterwards aſking his opinion of it, . The 
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780 : -HERBELOT. _ 


Some years after, he: took a ſecond journey into Italy, where 
he acquired ſo great à reputation, that perſons of the higheſt 
Ailün Ron for their rank and learning ſolicited his acquaintance. 
The grand duke of Tuſcany Ferdinand II. whom he had ſhie 
honour to ſee firſt at Leghorn, gave him extraordinary marks 
of his eſteem; had frequent convet ſations with him; and made 
him promiſe to viſit him at Florence. Herbelot arrived thete 
July 2, 1666, and was received by a ſecretary of ſtate, who 
conducted him to a houſe prepared for: him, Where he was 
.Entertained with great magnificence, and had a chariot kept för 
his uſe; at the expence of the grand duke. Theſe were very un- 
common honours. But this was not all; for a library being àt 
that time expoſed to ſale at Florence, the duke deſired Herbelot 
Ito ſee it, to examine the MSS. in the oriental languages, and to 
ſelect and value the beſt: and when this was done, the genèrous 
prince made him a preſent of them; and it was undoubtedly-the 


moſt acceptable preſent he could have made him. 
be diſtinction with which he was received by the duke of 


Tuſcany, t: France to know his merit, which had hitherto 
— 0 opiates he was afterwards recal 2 — 
encou by t, Who encouraged every thing that miglit 
do honour to his country. The * very unwilling 
to let him go, aud even refuſed tò conſent, till he had ſeen the 
expreſs order of the miniſter ſur his return. When: he cane 
to France, the king often did him the honour to converſe 
With him, and gave him a, penſion of 4590 ihres. Duting 
his ſtay in. Italy, he began bis “ Bibliotheque Orientale, or 
Uoiverſal Dictionary, containing hatever related uo the KO.] ̃ 
38 of the Eaſtern World; and he finiſhed it in Francs. 
This work, equally curious and profound, compriſes the ſubs. 
ſtanee of a great number of Arabic, Perſian, and Turk iſh books, 
Which he had read; and inſorms us of an infinite number of 
particulars unknown before in Europe. He wrote it at firſt in 
Arabic, apd Colbert had a de ſign to print it at the Louvre, 
With a ſet of types caſt an purpoſe. Bui after the death of that 
miniſter, this reſolution was waved; and Herbelot tranſtated his 
work into French, in order to render it more univer ſally uſeful. 
He committed it to the preſs, but had not the ſatis faction to fee 
the: impreſſion: finiſhed; for he died Dec. 8, 1695. and it was 
unt publi ſhed till 1697. It is a large: folio, What could not 
be inſerted in this work, was digeſted by him under the title of 
16A je:“ bit this was never publiſhed, any mote thang 
Turkiſh, Ferſian, Arabian, and Latin dictionary, to which, as 


well to other works, he had given the laſt hand. 

e was no leſs converſant in the Greek and Latin learning, 
than in the oriental languages and hiſtory. He was indeed ag 
univerſal ſcholar; and, what was very valuable in Him, ty 
nu - "us CH Ss IS 2 16 LS} 7 8 - $59 
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Aan equal to his erudition, and his uncommon abilities 
were accompanied with the uttnoſt probity, piety, charity, and 
other Chriſtian: virtues, nne through 
thei courſe of f long dfell ro or to ien nfs got trie of 

- HERBERT (MARV), coumteſa of Pembroke at a. very 
illoſtSous female, became wife of Henry earl embroke in 
1576, and lived in the teigus of Elizabeth and James I. She 
was alſo the ſiſter of ſir Philip Sidney; Whoſe . Arcadia, from 
being dedicated to her, was nominated by the author himſelf, 
the Counteſs of Pembroke's Arcadia. She Was a great eneou- 

er of letters; and not only an encourager in others; but a careful 

5 of them herſelf. She tranſlated from the French a tra- 
gedy, called, ( Annius, 1 95, in 12mo. She is ſuppoſed alſo 
to have made an exact tranſlation of © David's Pſalms? in into Eng- 
liſh metre; and ſome pſalms by her are printed in Harrington's 
% Nugæ Antique; 177, in 3 vols. 12mo. She died at her 
houſe — Rieet,} Le Lon 2 Sept. 25, 1621. Oſborn, 
in his memoirs of the reign of king James, mn her this cha- 
racter. „ She was, ſays he, e that ſiſter of fir Philip Sidney, 
to whom be addreſſed his Atcadia; and of whom he had no 
other advantage, than what he received from the partial bene. 
volence of fortune in making him a man; (vhich yet ſhe did, 
in ſome judgements, recompenſe in beauty); her pen being no- 
thing ſhort of his, as I am ready to atteſt, having ſeen incom- 
parable letters of her'8s. But, leſt, I ſhould ſeem to treſpaſs upon 
truth, which few. do unſuborned, (as I proteſt. I am, — vl 
her rhetoric) I. ſhall leave the world, her epitaph, in which ihe: 
er — manifeſt himſelf a poet in all things but untruth: 


8 Underneath this ſable hearrfre and 
les te daes Sfriall Serferst i n et 

1 Sie 's ſiſter, Pembroke's 3 1 ee e 1 
Death! ere thou kill'ſt ſuch another/ 0 
| Fair, and and learn d, as ſhiny!» * 
"Fine e dart at thee.“ "_ Birte es net 


| HERBERT (EW ARD, Tord Herbert, of edit in Sg 
ſhire [0 eln and A+ Eng Aith writer, Was delcended ' from a ver 
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HERBERT. 


Z2 
Henry was inftalled Knight. of the Garter, 2, 1603. He 
was a ee; one of the counſellors to lh ok military 
affairs. Next he was ſent ambaſſador to Louis XIII. of Franco, 
to mediate for the rehef of the proteſtants of that realm, then 
beſieged in { everal parts; but was recalled in 16a, on 
account of a di between him and the co de Luines 
fa). Camden informs us, that he had treated the conſtable 
erently, irreverenter tractaſſet: but Walton tells us that 
& he could not ſubject himſelf to a compliance with — 4 
mours of the duke de Luines, e the great and 
erful favourite at court: ſo that, llaint to our _ 
he was called back into England — on but at 
h's return gave fuch an honourable account of t, 
and fo ju fied his comportment to the duke: and al the court, 
that he was ſuddenly ſent back upon the 8 y 
Another writer relates this more 


to de Luines, he delivered to him the 
enings till he ſaw how the matter — De Lui 
concealed a gentleman behind the curtain oſ the reformed 
who, being an ear-witneſs of what — 
what little expectations they t to entertain of the king of 
— s interceſſion. De Luines was very ha ughty, and would 
s know what our king had to do 2 Sir Edward 
rephed, * It is not to you, to whom the king my maſter oweth 
an account of his actions; and for me it is — 2 — f 
him. In the mean time I muſt maintain, that my maſter ha 
more reaſon to do what he doth, than you to aſk why he doth it. 
Nevertheleſs, if you deſire me in a gentle faſhion, I ſhall ac- 
uaint you farther.” Upon this, de Luines 1 a little, 
id, „ Very well.” The ambaſſador then gave him ſome rea- 
ſons; to which de Luines ſaid, We will — none of your 
advices. The 2 replied, that he took that for, an 


his maſter was not ufficiently underſtood; and that, ſince it 
F do no leſs than ſay, ou 
r De 
anſwered, We are not afraid of The ambatlador 
ſailing a little, replied, 4 If you had ſaid you had not loved us, 
I ſhould have believed you, and given you another anſwer. In 
the mean time all that I will you more is, that we know 
very well what we have 10 dv.” Lyines upon this, riſing 
from his chair with a faſhion and countenance a little diſcom- 


[4] Cundeni Apparatus, &6. ſubjeined to bis Epifiolny As. 3.73: .- 
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{wn = ith, Sos, if you were not monſteur the ambaſ- 
or, I know very well how 1 would uſe you.” Sir Edward 
Herbert riſing alſo from his chair, ſaid, that as he was the- 


of Great Britain's ambaſſador, fo he was alſo a ; and 
that his eeord, whereon he laid Nis band, ſhould give him ſatis 


faction, if he had taken any offence.” After which, de Luines 
making no reply, the went on towards the door, and 
2 5p him, fir Edward told him, that 
< there was no occaſionto uſe ſuch ceremony after ſuch language,” 
and ſo departed, expecting to bear farther from him. But no 
meſſage being from de Luines, he had, in purſuance of 
his inſtructions, a more civil audience from the king e e | 
where the matſhal of St. Geran told him, that he had 
the conſtable, and was not in a place of ſecurity there: to 
which he anſwered, _— himſelf to be in a place 
of ſecurity, whereſoever he had his {word by him.” De Luines 
reſenting the affront, procured: Cadinet his brother, duke of 
Chaun, with a train of officers, of whom there wag not one, 
as he told king James, but had killed his man, to go as an am- 
baſſador extraordinary: who mil ented the affair ſo much 
to the diſadvantage of fi Edward, that the earl of Carliſle, who 
was ſent to accommodate the miſunderſtanding which might 
ariſe between the two crowns, got him recalled; until the gens 
tleman who ſtood: behind the curtain, out of a regard to truth 
and honour, related all the circumſtances ſo, as to make it ap- 
—. — — Luines gave the firſt affront, yet ſir: Edward 
| kept himſelf within the bounds of his inſtructions and 
honour. He afterwards fell on his knees to king James, before 
the duke of Buckingham, - requeſting, that a trumpeter, if not 
an herald, might be ſent to de Luines, to tell him, that he had 
made a falſe relation of the whole affair; and that fir Edward 
Herbert would demand ſatisfaction of him ſword in hand. 
The king anſwered, that he would take it into conſideration; 
but de Luines died ſoon after, and fir Edward was ſent again 
ambaſſador to France[z]. * N 
In 1625, fir Edward was advanced to the dignity of a baron 
of the kingdom of Ireland, by the title of Herbert of 
Caſtle-Ifland; and, in 1631, to that of lord Herbert of Cher- 
in Shropſhire. After the breaking out of the civil wars, 
he adhered to the parliament; and, Feb. 25, 1644, bad an 
allowance granted him for his livelihood, having been ſpoiled - 
by the king's forces s], as Whitelocke ſays; or as Wood re- 
lates it, 4 received ſatisſaction from the members of that houſe, 
for their cauſing Mont caſtle te be demoliſhedſT}:;”: He 
died at his houſe in et, London, Aug. 20, 1648; and 
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was buried in the chancel of St. Giles's in the Fields, with this 


inſcription upon a flat marble ſtone over his grave: Heic in- 
humatur corpus Edvardi Herbert equitis Balnei, baronis de Cher- 
bury & Caſtle-Iſland, auctoris libri, cui titulus eſt, De Veri- 
ow ' Reddor ut herbæ, viceſimo die Auguſti anno Domini 
2048.” ft | | rf V7 in 
This noble lord was the author of ſome very ſingular and memos 
rable works: the firſt of which was his book, “De Veritate, 
which we have ſeen juſt mentioned in his epitaph. It was printed 
at Paris in 1624, and reprinted there in 1633; after which it was 
printed in London, in 1645, under this title; De Veritate, 
err diſtinguitur à revelatione, à veriſimili, à poſſibili, à falſo. 
ui operi additi ſunt duo alii tractatus: primus de cauſis erro- 
rum; alter de — — Laici.“ The deſign of it to aſſert the 
ſufficiency, univerſality, and abſolute perfection of natural re- 
ligion, with a view to diſcard all extraordinary revelation as 
needleſs; and on this account it is, that he has very juſtly been 
ranked among the deiſts. A learned and candid author, how- 
ever, has lately publiſhed a moſt Extraordinary anecdote relating 
to him, which,” if true, ſhews/ him to have been a moſt con- 
ſcientious deiſt: and this writer ſeems to conſider it as a fact. 
He tells us, that it is taken “ from a MS. life of lord Herbert 
drawn up from memorials penned by himſelf, and which is now 
in the of a gentleman of diſtinction [u].“ His book 
% De Veritate,” was, we are informed, his favourite work; 
t as it was written in a manner ſo very different from what 
had been heretofore written on that ſubject, his lordſhip had 
great doubts. within himſelf, whether he ſhould publiſh or ra- 
ther ſuppreſs it. This the MS. life: above-mentioned, ſets forth 
in his lordſhip's own words; after which it repreſents him 
relating the following ſurpriſing incident, as he calls it.“ Being 
thus doubtful in my chamber, ſays lord Herbert, “one fair 
day in the ſummer, my caſement being open towards the ſouth, 
the ſun ſhining clear, and no wind ſtirring, I took my book, 
De Veritate, in my hands, and kneeling on my knees, de- 
voutly ſaid theſe words: O thou eternal God, author of this 
light, which now ſhines upon me, and giver of all inward 
illuminations, I do beſeech thee, of thine infinite goodneſs, 
to pardon a greater requeſt than a ſinner ought to make. I am 
not ſatisfied enough, whether I ſhall -publiſh/ this book: if it 
be for thy glory, I beſeech. thee give me ſome: fign from 
heaven; if not, I ſhall ſuppreſs it.“ I had no ſooner! ſpoken 
theſe words, but a loud, though yet gentle noiſe, came forth 
from the heavens, for it was like nothing on earth, which 
did ſo chear and comfort me, that I took my petition as 


le Leland's View of Deiftical Writers, Vel. I. p.466. 
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| and that I had the ben, demanded; whergupon' alſd 
reſolved to print my book. This, how ſtrange ſoever it may 
ſeem, 1 proteſt before the eternal God, is true: neither am 
any way ſuperſtitiouſty deceived herein, ſiner I did not only 
clearly iear the noiſe, but in the ſereneſt ſky that ever Eſawz 
being without all cloud, did, to my thinking, ſee the place 
from whence it came. The celebrated Gaſſendi wrote a con 
futation of this book, „De Veritate, at the deſire of Pei- 
reſcius and Elias Diodati, and finiſhed it at Aix, without pubs 
liſhing it: and when lord Herbert paid bim a viſit in Ee 
1647, Gaſſendi was ſurpriſed to find, that this piece had not 
deen delivered to him, for he had ſent him a copy: upon which 
he ordered another bop to be taken of it, which that nobleman 
carried with him to England. It was afterwards publiſhed in 
Gaſſendi's Works, under the tifle of! Ad librum D, Edvards 
Herberti Angli de Veritate gender Fer erſect, ſome 
His „ Hiſtory: of the Life and Reign of Henry VIII.“ was 
— 1649, a year after his death, and is a work Wwhick 
always been much admired. Nicolſon, in his Engliſt 
« Hiſtorical Library x], ſays, chat lord Herbert “ acquitted 
himſelf in this hiſtory with the hike I the lord chans 
cellor Bacon gained by that of Henry VIlth.- For in the public 
and martial part this honourable author has, been admirably-pars 
ticular and exact from the beſt records that were extant; j 
as to the eceleſiaſtical, he ſeems to haue looked upon it as a 
thing out of his province, and an undertaking more proper for 
men of another profeſſion. In 1663, appeared his book De 
Religione Gentilium, errorumque apud eos cauſis VJ. Ih. 
firſt part was printed at London, in 1645 and that year he ſent 
the MS: of it to Gerard Voſſius, as appears from a letter of his: 
lordſhip's, and Voſſius's anſwer. An Engliſh travflation of this 
work was publiſhed in 17035, under this title; “„ Tbe ancient 
Religion of the Gentiles, and Cauſes of their Erzors-confidereds 
The Miſtakes and Failures of the Heathen Prieſts! and wiſe 
Men, in their Notions of the Deity and Matters of Divine 
Worſhip; are examined with regard to their being 1 
Divine Revelation.” Lord Herbert wrote alſo in 1630, (E 
peditio Buckinghami ducis in Ream inſulam, which was pubs, 
iſhed in 1656.3 and ** Occaſional. Verſes,” publiſhed in 1665, 
by his ſon. Henry Herbert, and dedicated to Edward lord Hers 
bert, his grandſon... He was; upon the whole, as Weod tells 
us 2 , © a; perſon well ſtudied in the arts apd languages, a god 
philoſopher and hiſtorian, and underſtood men as well as bog Ft : 
1 Vols Jong eee een 2d e „ 
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| but Chriſtin Kortholt, on account of his bool - De Venitawe,” 
has ranked him with Hobbes and. Spinofa, in his differtation, 
entitled, „De trjbus impoſtoribus magnis, Edvardo Herbert, 
Thoma Hobbes, & Benedicto Spinoſa Liber,” printed ut Kilon 


in 1680. . bt 

HERBERT (Gros), an Engliſh poet and divine [A, was 
brother of the — , and born eee 
Wales, Apr. 3, 1593. He was educated at Weſtminſter-ſchool ; 


and being a king's ſcholar, was elected to Trinity- college in 
Cambridas, — 1608. He took both the degrees in arts, 
and became fellow of his college: and in 1679, was choſen 
orator of the univerſity, which he held eight years. During 
EEE 
ecly: hoping, is biographer, that be migh 
2 ns r Robert Naunton and ſir Francis 
Netherſole had dope, obtain the place of ſecretary of ſtate ; for 
he was at that time highly eſteemed by the king and the moſt 
eminent of the nobility. This and the love of a court<conver- 
fation, mixed, ſays the ſame author, * with a laudable ambi - 
tion to be ſomewhat more than he then was,” drew him often from 
Cambridge'to attend his majeſty, wherever the court was t and the 
ing gave him 2 ſinecure, which queen Elizabeth had formerly 
" © on fir Philip Sidney, worth about 1 20l. per ann, Fs 
ambition, however, was difappointed': for upon the death of 
duke of Richmond and the marquis of Hamilton, his hapes 
evurt preferment were at an end, and he entered into orders. 
1626, he was collated to a prebend in the church of 
aud About 2630, he married a lady, who was nearly related 
the earl of » The ſame year, he was i 
y of Bemerton near Saliſbury ; where he 3 
ties of his function in a moſt exemplary manner. We 
r r ahoct 1629, Mia poor, cachled,:16 Tim 
= | 1635. His entitled, The 
9 at * in 1035» tamo: and his 
the Temple, or, The Country Parſon's Character and 
holy Life,” was publiſhed in 1652. His works have ſi 
bliſhed In a volume, 1 amo, but are now litt 
vettheleſs, he was highly valued by the moſt eminent 
| of his age, Dr. Donne inſcribed to him a copy of Lati 
and lord Bacon dedicated to him hls “ Tranſlation: of 
Pfalms into Engliſh Metre.” _ | _ 
HERBERT N earl of Pembroke; was born 
Wilton in Wiltſhire, April 8, 1580, and admitted of New- 
lege in Ox ford in 1592, where he continued about * 
In 1601, he ſucceeded to his father's honours and ; 


[4] Walton's Life of Herbert, Lond. 16756. 
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S in 1604; or of Portimouth 
at after. In 1626, gurtr in 16063 —— 
of Oxford; and about the fame time made lord ſteward 
of the king's houthold. He died fudden at his — called 
Baynard's:caſtle, in London, 275 W 10, 1 to the 
2 ood, — Cw 
fore by Mr. Thomas Allen, of Glouceſter-hall. don 
relates, concerning this calculation, that ſome conſiderable per- 
ſons connected — lord Pembroke being met at 
one of them at drank a health to the lord ſteward: upon 
which — that he believed his lordſhip was at that time 
1 which it had been 
ofticated upon his ers his he would not outlive : but he 
1 by for _— s birth-day, e ys com- 
leted his age to 50 years. next morning, ver, t 
— wh . ne Whether the noble Aide 
; rien really believes this and other accounts relating to aſtrology, 
apparitions, providential interpoſitions, &c. which he has in- 
— — ume to ſay: he delivers 
them, however, as if he did not —— Lord 


b 
but is one of the beſt drawn. 
hiſtones, « the moſt univerſally be · 
any man of that EE | 
——— he made the court itſ better eſteemed, and 
more 'reverenced in the : and as he bad a num- 


dence to avow himſelf to be his 
well bred, and of excellent parts, rm 5 


neyer by it; bei rded and eſteemed — 
than loved and — —— is own 
fortune, ſo be ſtood upon his own feet, without any other 2 


rt than of his proper virtue and merit. He was exceedin 
in the gout, bent ho wer defied 10 get tha 
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biimſelf which others laboured for, but was ſtill ready to pro- 
mote the pretences of worthy men: and he was equally celes 
drated in the country, for having received no obligations from 
the court, which might corrupt or ſway his affections and jud 
ment. He was a great lover of his country, and of the 

ion and juſtice which he believed could only ſupport it: and 

is friendſhips were only with men of thoſe principles. Sure 
never man was planted in a court who was fitter for that ſoil; 
or brought better qualities with him to purify that air: Yet his 
memory - mult not be flattered; that his virtues — ineli⸗ 
nations may be believed: he was not without ſome alloy of vice, 
and without being clouded ome infirmities, — had in 
too exorbitant a proportion. He indulged. to himſelf the pleas 
ſures of all kinds, almoſt in all exceſſes. He died exceedingly 
. lamented by men of all qualities, c. 
HERBERT (Trmomas), an eminent perſon» of the ſame-fas - 
mily, was born at Vork, where his grand-father was an alder 
man; and admitted of Jeſus- college, Oxford, in 1621 [DJ: but 
before he took à degree, removed to Trinity- college in Cams 
bridge. He made a ſhort ſtay there, and then went to wait 
upon William earl of Pembroke, recorded in the preceding ar- 
ticle; who owning him for his kinſman; and intending his ad- 
vancement, ſent him in 1626 to travel, with an allowance to 
bear his charge. He ſpent four years in viſiting Aſia and Africa 
and then returning, waited on bis patron at Baynard's-caſtle in 
London. The earl dying ſuddenly, his expectations of prefer - 
ment were at an end; upon which he left England à ſecond 
time, and viſited ſeveral 3 Europe. After his return he 
married, and now being ſettled, gave himſelf up to reading and 
writing. In 1634, he publiſhed in folio, A Relation of ſome 
Years Travels into Africa and the great Aſia, eſpecially the Ter- 
titories of the Perſian Monarchy, and ſome Parts of the Orien- 
tal Indies, and Iſles adjacent. The edition of 167% is the 
fourth, and has ſeveral additions. This work was tranſlated by 
Wiquefort into French, with “ An Account of the Revolutions 
of Siam in 1647, Paris, 1663, in 4t0 All the impreſſions 
of Herbert's book are in folio, and adorned with cuts. 
Upon the breaking out of the civil wars, he adhered to the 

arliament; and, by the endeavours of Philip earl of Pembroke; 
r not only one of the commiſſioners of parliament to re- 
ſide in the army of ſir Thomas Fairfax, but a commiſſioner alſo 
to treat with thoſe of the king's party fer the ſurrender of the 
garriſon at Oxford. He afterwards attended that earl, efpecis 
ally in Jan. 1646, when he, with other commiſſioners, was ſe 
from the parliament to the king at :Newtaſtle about — | 
to bring his majeſty nearer London. While the king was at 

Io] Ath. Oxon, Vol. HI. 
11 O96 Oldenby, 
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Oldenby, the parliament. commiſſioners; purſuant to inſtruc- 
tions, addreſſed themſelves to his majeſty, and deſired him t 
diſmiſs ſuch of his ſervants as were there and had waited on 
him at Oxford: which his majeſty with great reluctance con- 
ſented to do. He had taken notice in the mean time of Mr 
James Harrington, the author of the Oceana, and Mr. Tho- 
mas Herbert, who had followed the court from Newcaſtle; and oy 
being certified of their: ſobriety and education, was willing to re- 
ceive them as grootus of his bedchamber with the others that 
were left him; which the commiſſioners approving, they were ; 
that night admitted. Being thus ſettled in that honourable of- 
fice, and in; good eſtèem with his majeſty, Herbert continued | 
with him when all the reſt of the chamber were removed; even 
till his majeſty was brought to the block. The king, though 
he found him, ſays Wood, to be preſbyterianly affected; yet 
withal found him very obſervant and loving, and therefore en- 
truſted him with many matters of moment. At the reſtoration 
he was made à baronet by Charles II. “ for faithfully ſerving 
his royal father during the two laſt years of his life 3” as the let 
ters patent for that purpoſe expreſſed. He died at his houſe in 
Vork, March 1, 1 81-2. n n BE a £2, 

Beſides the travels already mentioned, he was the author of 
other things. He wrote in 1678, “ Threnodia Carolina, con- 
taining an hiſtorical Account of the two laſt Years: of the Life 
of King Charles I.“ and the occaſion of it was this. The par- 
liament having a little before taken into conſideration the ap- 
pointing of 70, oool. for the funeral of that king, and for a 
monument to be erected over his grave, ſir William Dugdale, 
then garter king of arms, ſent to our author, living at Vork, to 
know of him, whether the king had. ever ſpoke in his hearing, 

where his body ſhould be interred. To this ſir Thomas Her- 

bert returned a large anſwer, with many obſervations concern- 
ing his majeſty; which ſir William Dugdale being pleaſed with, 
deſired him by another letter, to write a treatiſe of the actions 
and ſayings of the king, from his firſt confinement to his death 
and accordingly he did ſos He wrote alſo an account of the 
laſt days of that king, which was publiſhed by Wood in the 2d 
volume of his “ Athenæ Oxonienſes. At the deſire of his 
friend John de Laet of Leyden, he tranſlated ſome books of his 
India Oceidentalis: he aſſiſted alſo fir. William Dugdale, in 
compiling the third volume of his Monaſticon Anglicanum..” 
A little before his death, he gave ſeveral MSS. to the public li- 
brary at Oxford, and others tu that belonging to the cathedral 
at Vork; and in the Aſhmolean Muſeum at Oxford, there are 
ſeveral collections of his, which he made from the regiſters 
of the archbiſhops of York, given to that repoſitory by fir Wil- 
lam Dugd ale. e £ 
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 HERBINIUS (Jos), a native of Bitſchen in Sileſia, de- 
by the Poliſh proteſtant churches to thoſe of Germany, 
olland, &c. in 1664. This employment leading him to travel, 
| he took the opportunity of (examining ſuch matters as in- 
tereſted his curioſity, particularly cataracts and water-falls, 
wherever they were to be found: - Several of his publications 
were on theſe ſubjects; as, 1. De Admirandis Mundi Cata- 
raQis,” &c. 4to, Amſterdam, 1678. 2. Kiovia ſubterranea.” 
% Terre motus et quietis examen.“ He wrote alſo, 4. De 
72 Ecole ſiarium Auguſtana confeſſionis in Polonia, 4to, 1670. 
| Aker mag or et Ludi innocui de Juliano Imperatore 
&e. He died in 1676, at the age of 44 years only. 
HERITIER (NicorAs 2 a French poet of the laſt cen- 
tury. He was nephew to du air, & ecledrated: deer of the 
feals. "His —— rofeſſion was military, but being diſabled 
by a wound from actual ſervice, he bought the place of trea- 
_ to the French guards. He was afterwards appointed hiſ- 
rapher of France, and died in 1680. He wrote only two 
ies, of no great merit, . Hercule furieux,” and © Clavis,” 
and a few fugitive poems, ſome of which have a degree of ele- 
— rticularly the ** Portrait d'Amaranthe.” 
RITIER (Mars Jeanne 1% de Villandon, was 2 
—— of the preceding, and born at Paris, in 1664. She in- 
herited a taſte and talent for poetry, and was eſteemed alſo for 
the fweetneſs of her manners, and the dignity of her ſenti- 
ments. "The academy of the . Jeux Floraux, received her as 
a member in 1696, and that of the © Ricovrati,” at Padua in 
7 She died at Paris in 1734. Her works are various, in 
and verſe. 1. A Franflation of Ovid's Epiſtles,” ſix- 
— of them in verſe. 2. La Tour tenebreuſe,” an Engliſh 
tale. 3. © Les. Caprices du Deſtin,” another novel. 4. 
«© Eavare puni,” 2 _— in 2 with a few poems of an 


wy e or complimentary 
ERMAN (Paon), — botaniſt of the 17th cen- 


tury, and a native of Halle in practiſed as à phy- 
ſician in the Duteh ſetilements at * Low afterwards be- 
came profeſfor of botany at He died in 1695. His 


principal works are, . «A atalogue of the Plants in the 
blic garden at Leyden,” Bvo, 1687. 2. Cynoſura Materia 
edicæ, 2 vols. 4to. 3. 8 Flores, 1690. 
4. Paradiſus Patavus,” 1705. 5.“ Muſeum Teylanicum,” 


" HERMANN (Ja _ a mahemaricin of Bale, a friend - 
ibnitz, and much known ope, moſt 

which he viſited. He was fi 22 bo e n Padusy 

from 1724 to 172%, he was with the czar Price I. af I. . 0 

in forming an academy; afterwards profeſſor of 2 4 - 
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Bile, mere he died in 1733, at the age of 55. His -works ane 
33 an ſub Lubjects of pure and mixed mathematics. 

"noon, a learned and pious door of 
—— and a vdluminous author, was born at Beauvais, 


in 1617, and diſplayed early propenſities for learning. Potiar 
biſhop and earl of vais ſent him to the various colleges of 
Paris for — He obtained. a 2 of 8 


after 
22 

3 — — 
piety; by Tillemont and-oathers of the ſolitaries at Port Royal. 


His works; are numerous: 1. The Life of St. Athanaſius,” 
2 vols. to. 2. Thoſe of . St. Balitand\/Gregory\Nazianzen,” 
of the ſame extent. 3. „The Life of St. Chry ſoſtom,“ writ» 
ten u 
broſe, both in 4to. 5. A tranflation of ſome tracts from St. 
hryſoſtom. 6. Another from St. Baſil. 7. Several polemical 


C 
rr rr 
enetnies, and contrived to interfere with his monumental ho- 


nours after _ A, reve the inſcription of a com- 
me 4 g. 4 ence of the Chee ain(t 
Labadie. 9 — « OD Univerſalis totius juris Eccle WP. 
folio. . 10. Diſcours Chreticn ſur l'etabliſſement du Burean 


des pauvres de CR 1653. A life of him has ons 


liſhed by Baillet. 

HERMAS Paſtor, or Hermas commualy called Spb * 
was an ancient father of the church, and is generally ſuppoſed 
to have been the fame whom St. Paul mentions in Rom. vi. 14. 

He is ranked amongſt thoſe who are called: lical is 
from his lived in the times of the Apoſtles: but who he was, 


what he did, and what he ſuffered, for the ſake of Chriſtianity, are 1 


all in a great meaſure, if not altogether, unknown to us. He 
ſeems to have bol to the church at Rome, when Clement 
was biſhop of it; that is, according to Dodwell, from the 


64 or 65 to the year 81 [x. This circumſtance we are able o 


collect from his Viſion,” of which, he tells us, he 
was commanded to communicate a copy to Clement. What 
his condition was beſore his converſion, we know not; but that 
he was a man-of ſome conſideration, we may conclude from what . 
we read in his . Third Viſion ;” where he ons himſelf to 
deen 1 .unprofitadle to the Lord, upon the account of ti 
2 which afterwards he ſeems to have diſpenſed in works of” 


charity and Ea What he did after his converſion we ;- 


er 


— - 


[5] Care's Hit, Liter. Vol. I, r- % 


dis 
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iyle was noble and majeſtic, but ſometimes rather inflated. 


nder the name of Menart. And 4. That of 4 St. Am- 
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have no account; but that he lived a very ſtrict life we may rea- 
ſonably conjecture, ſince he is ſaid to have had ſeveral extraor- 
dinary revelations vouchſafed to him, and to have been em- 
ployed in ſeveral meſſages to the church, both to correct their 
manners, and to warn them of the trials that were about to 
come upon them. His death, if we may believe the “ Roman 
Martyrology, was conformable to his life; where we read, 
that being “ illuſtrious for his miracles, he at laſt offered himſelf 
_ a worthy ſacrifice unto God. But upon what grounds this account 
zs eſtabliſned, Baronius himſelf could not tell us; inſomuch that 
in his “ Annals“ he durſt not once mention the manner of his 
death, but is content to ſay, that “ having undergone many la- 
bours and troubles in the time of the perſecution under Aure- 
lius, (and that too without any authority) he at laſt reſted in the 
Lord July the 26th, which is therefore obſerted in commemo- 
ration of him ati And here we may obſerve a very pleaſant 
miſtake, and-altogether worthy of the Roman Martyrology.“ 
For Hermas, from a book of which we ſhall ſpeak immediately, 
being ſometimes called by the title of «Paſtor, or Shepherd 
Col, the martyrologiſt has very gravely divided the good man 
into two ſaints: and they obſerve the memorial of Hermas May 
the gth, and of Paſtor July the 2b. 
Ihe book juſt mentioned, and for which chiefly we have given 
Hermas a place in this work, is, as we have obſerved, entitled, 
The Shepherd;“ and is the only remains of this father. An- 
cients and moderns are not a little divided in their judgements 
of this book [1]. Some there are, and thoſe neareſt to the time 
when it was written, ho put it almoſt upon a level with the 
danonical Scriptures. Irenæus quotes it under the very name of 
Scripture: Origen, _—_ he ſometimes moderates his opinion 
of it, upon the account of thoſe who did not think it canonical, 
yet in his “Comments on the Epiſtle to the Romans, gives 
this character of it, that he thought it to be a moſt uſeful 
writing, and was, as he believed, divinely inſpired [1].” Euſe- 
bius tells us, that * though being doubted by ſome, it was not 
eſteemed canonical, yet it was by others judged a moſt neceſſary 
book, and as ſuch read publicly in the churches:” and St. Jerome, 
having in like manner obſerved that it was read in ſome churches,” 
makes this remarks upon it, that it “was indeed a very. pro- 
fitable book KJ. And yet afterall we find this ſame book, not 
only doubted of by others among the ancient fathers, but ſlighted 
even by ſome of thoſe who had elſewhere ſpoken well of it. 
Thus — in his Comments [LI, — the abſurdity of 


r Baron, Aqnal- Eccl. ad ang, 164. [3 Hiſt, Beclef, l. lis <a.34. - .. 
6 Martyrolog, Rom. ad Maij ix» & x | Catalog. Lie e FA e 
Jul. xxvi- | x] In Habac. i, 14+ 
[+] Lib. iv. Adretſ- Hare. . 
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that hal book, as he calls it, which in his 0 Catalogue 
of Wiiters,“ he had o highly app Tertullian, WhO 
ſpake of it devently;-if not bly; whites: catholic; re- 
jected it with ſcorn, after he was turned montaniſt| MM) +! and 
moſt of the other fathers; who have: ſpoken! of- ĩt wel them 
ſelves, yet plainly enough inſinuate, that there were others who 
did not put the ſame value upon it. ——— im generai have 
not eſteemed it ſo highly; — as Dupin obſeroes CA, 
„ whether we con det the” manner | it" is written in; on the 
matter it contains, it does not appear to merit much r 1 
The firſt part, for it is divided into three is called Von 
and contains many viſiens; which are — 
woman, who repreſents the church,» Theſe viſions d the 
ſtate of the — and the mannets of the Chriſtians. The 
ſecond, which is the moſt uſeful; is called . Commands, and 
comprehends many moral and pious inſtructions, deliverell to 
Hermas by an angel: and the Ro is called Similitudese 
Many uſeful leſſons are taught in theſe books, but the v 
allegories, and ſimilitudes, are apt to tire; and Hermas had 
3 been more agreeable as well as more profitable, if he 
enforced his precepts with that ſimplicity: wow which the 
| apoltles theraſelyes were content 
The original Greek of this piece is loſt, and We have nothing 
but a Latin verſion” of it, except ſome fragments preſerved in 
the quotations of other authors; which; it is obſervable,” are 
ſufficient to evince the fidelity of this verſion. The boſt edition 
of it je that of 11698; where it is to be found among the other 
6 iluſtrated with the notes and (corrections: of 
Cotelerius and Le Clere.. With them alſo it was tranflated into 
Engliſh by archbiſhop Wake, and publiſfied with :a large preli- 
minary diſcourſe relating eee che deſt edition o 
1 * that of 1 — vr ape We ulli 
RMES, an Egyptian 1 pr ſopher, 
lived, as ſome think, in the 5 of: the world 2076, c 
reign of Ninus, after Moſes: and was ſo ſkilled in all profbund 
arts and ſciences, that he acquired the ſurname of FPriſmegiſtus, 
or ( thrice great. Clemens Alexandrinus has giten us an ac 
count of his writings, and a catalogue of ſome of them f o fols 
ſuch as, the book containing the Hymns of the Gods; ner 
De rationidus vitæ regis; four more . De aft that 
is, De ordine fixarum ſtellarum & de conjunctione & illu- 
minatione Solis & Lune; ten more, entitled; lepe rug ot 
which treat of laws, of the Fon and of the whole doctyine and 
diſcipline of the prieſts. n the whole, Clemens makes 


Hermes the author of ' chirey-lix--books of-diviaity-andiphilo- 
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„ HERNMOGENEs, of Tarſus, a Greck rhetorician of the 
fecond century, à remarkable inflance of early maturity and 
early deficiency of talents. At fifteen he taught rhetoric, pub- 
ticly; at ſeventeen he wrote his art of rhetoric; and at twenty, 
two books iel i3:@y, or on oratorical forms: but in hig twenty- 
fifth year he ſoſt his memory, and the faculty of ſpeech, which 
he never recovered, though he lived to be old. Antiochus the 
ſophiſt, therefore ſaid of him, “ that he was an old man in his 
inkach d an infant in his age.“ Of his book on oratory, 
which conſiſted of five parts, the firſt part only is loſt, There 
ate extant alſo, 2. % De inventione Oratorià,“ four books. 
3. * De formis,” above- mentioned. 4. Methodus apti. et 
ponderoſi generis dicendi,” Theſe were publiſhed by Aldus in 
1509, witk the other Greek rhetoricians, and in two or three 
ſubſequent editions. The beft is that of Gaſpar Laurentius, 
8 Ha Geneva, in 1614, in 8yo. He flouriſhed aftet 
F . - 1. 0 * * 25 Ex; f n 7 25 2455 4 
HERMOGENES, an heretic of the ſecond century, was 
_-a native of Africa, a painter, and. ſtoic philoſopher. He was 
ſtill alive in the days of Tertullian, according to Fille 
mont makes him flouriſh in the year 200; but according to Du 
Freſnvy, he did not preach his etroneous opinions concerning 
the origin of the world, and the nature of the ſaul, till the 
year 208. He eſtabliſhed matter as the firſt principle, and made 
dea the mother of all the elements; for which reaſon his fol- 
lowers were commonly called Materiarions. By his aſſertion of 
the ſelf-exiſtence and improduction of matter, he endeavoured to 
give an account (as. ſtoic philoſophers had done before him) of 
original of evils, and to free God from the imputation of 
them. He argued thus: God made all things either out of him- 
ſelf, or out of Hothing, or out of TIO matter, He could 
not make all things out of himſelf, becauſe, himſelf being al- 
ways uhmade; he ſhould then really have been the maker of 
nothing: and he did not make all out of nothing, becauſe, being 
eſſentially good, he would have made every thing in the el 
manner, and fo there could have 5 7 no evil in the world: but 
ſince there are evils, and thefe could not proceed from the will 
of God, they muſt needs riſe fram the fault of ſomething, and 
therefore of the matter out of Which things were made. Some 
modern Teas do alſo, at this day, aſſert the uncreatedneſs'of 
matter; but theſe ſuppoſe, as the ſtoics did, body to be the only 
ſubſtance. Seleucus and Hermias' embraced” the fame opinion. 
His followers, demed the reſurrection, rejected water=-baptiſm; 
aſſerted . at angels were e ers, of fire and fpirit, and were 
the creators of the ſoul of. man; we dn Sd Kon aſcended, 
fr hitafelf of human nature, 'and left his bod) in the ſun.” 
ertulliat has : n againſt him, CLIGIOD? & pigs 2 
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HERO the has; + called rather 
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e Fan lp goadpalh, af th e W 2 
5 bk before the Chriſtian ra, the ſon, * - h 0 40 


appointed him to the gov = 
wy he Pare of Bratns a e but, Noe hat ls 


„ y him he was 
h intereſt, view of Judea in the year 46, 
"ls of Aﬀtium, he ſo fucceſsfully pai his court to Auguſtus, 

that he was by him confirmed in his kingdom. On * 
he proved himfetf an able S pr A good. 8 


> was far from being ma 
inſt his own l 7 "Ari 


frequently was directed 

bro er i his beloved wife ariamne, her e 
8 and finally ſhe herſelf, fell victims to his en 
His keen 1 ih for her deaih rendered 2 ua. a 
yet more cruel. put to death her mother a jag 
e h own ſons. Ae and it: 4 
tobulus, having away his ſuſpicions, he deſtroyed them | 

which Trade 3h * that it was better to be Herod's h 
than his ſon. ong 4 xd aQ1ons was the rebuilding of fi 
- temple at Jun, be he in ae years, with 


rage ve 
Shu, 
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great magnificence; in the . 2 vote ful 
Faluable and curious articles he 
ferers. To Auguſtus he paid tt 2 anon, and 


divine honours. At the birth of our Saviour, his jealouſy $4 
fo much excited þ we rophetic intimations of "hs great 
that he ſlapghters infants in Benden! in 2 
deſtroying him among he number. But his ty 

nearly at an end, and two or three yearseſter the birth % Guide 
. eule lane 7 He bad 
nine or ten wives, of wh arzamne Was the ſecond. 
A little before his death, ſoure 725 more by his acute 3 ä 
ah rn pted a greater a of than any de had rmed in 

is former life. He ſent for all the moſt 47 N in 

E ſoon F a a 
maſſac at every great family in the count t weep 

him. But this 8 order was not enecuted. N 2D dag 100 
that he aſſumed the character of the eaten dhe that I 


| who admitted that claim were thoſe called i 


dians. But this is by no means certain. Bens s was Ra 
who ſhook, the foundations of the Jewiſh government. He 
pointed the high · prieſts, and removed them at his pleaſure, wi 
out regard to the laws of ſucceſſion, and be 'deſirayed © an- 
thority of the national council. But by his credit "wth a= 
tus, by his power, and the very magnificent buildings 
be gave SRO 3 to Aion "Hy fo, Be 

— — A” | TY. Antipas 
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his "A wife Cleopatra), yas cnc of So 
LAN, a PAN: & Gen, Brie. wh Belt flouriſhed under the 


1 * * 1 us, any, and | 
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of the a will only write of the 
affairs of his own. time, ſuch as he had either known himſelf, 15 


i 2 of from creditable perſons: and for this 
— 9 5 wo Ea rg account 155 the ar 0b 

loymen ts. in w e was engaged, for he might av- 

x paſſed through i} offices of the te. - About the 

3 ſecond bock he acquaints us, that his hifloey ll 
| .camprehend a period of 72 years, and relate the rr of 

all the emperors that ſu r from. the reign of 

Morey Aurelius Antonius the phi Sen to that of xl e youn 
: and l his eighth book e ends with the 7 


flavgh o old m Maximin, 
. ES, on 12 2295 the . Nate Gr the ; 
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very reſpectfully of the clemency of Severus | ho reign&dl ig 
fourteen years, without taking away the life of ah one, beg. 
wiſe than by the ordinary courſe of juſtice; which he noted as 
'an' inſtance very rare, and without example fmce*the reign of 


Antoninus the philoſopher. As to 'Mammea, though he juſtly 


| _blanies her ill conduct in the government of the ſtate, yet he 


of their emperors; In the beginning of his fburth bock He 
given us ſo particular a deſcription of all the funeral hohours 


very much commends her care in the education of her ſon; ef- 
pecially for excluding from him all thoſe peſts of *covrts,' Which 
fatter the corrupt inclinations of princes, aand eheriſh in them 
the ſeeds of vice, and for admitting only perſons that were vit- 
tuous in their lives and of approved behaviour. We are obliged 


to this hiſtorian, as well as to Dion Caſſius, for acquainting us 


with the ceremonies which the Pagans uſed" at the conſecration 


e to the aſhes of Severus, which his ehildren tranſported in 


an alabaſter cheſt from England, that it would be difficult to find 
4 22 


à relation more exact and inſtruct ive. 


. 


makes Hellanicus 65, Herodus $3» and 
old, at the commencement of the Pelt 


ledge of the hiſtory and. origin of a nations,” He then 


- compoſed that hiſtory, which has preſerved his name amonj 
men ever fince, He wrote it in te iſle of Samos; accordi 


Though we have conſidered Herodian hitherto as an hiſto 5 
only, yet Suidas informs us, that he wrote many other books, 


- which have not been preſerved from the ruins of time. Herodian 
was publiſhed by: Henry Stephens, in 1581, io; by Bœcler 
at 1 1662, 8yo; and by Hudſon at Oxford, in 166, 
' 8yo, The 

' eariorum, is that Irmiſch, in two large volumes, 8vo, publiſhed 


teſt edition, with a "prodigious quantity of notes 


"at —.— in 785 nm . 10 
- - HEROD 8, an ancient Greek hiſtorian of Halicarnaſſus 
in Catia, was born in the firſt year of the 54th Olympiad; that 


is, about 484 years before Chriſt z J. This time of his birth 
is fixed by a paſſage in Aulus Gellius, Book xv. chap. 23. which 
dides 40 years 
| neſjan” war. The 
name of his father was Lyxes, of his mother, Dryo. The city 


Nr N e 


damm, grandſon of Artemiſia queen of Catia; Herodotus quitted 


his country, and retired to Samos; whence he travelled" over 


Egypt, Greece, Italy, &c. and in his travels acquired the know- 


n to digeſt the materials he had collected into order, and 


to the generul opinion [A]; but the elder Pliny is of anothitr 


12 
s 


mind,” and affirms” it to have been · written at Thurium, a ton 


in that part of Italy then called Magna Græcia, whither Hero- 


©- + #5 + 
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dotus had retired Wirn an Athenian" colony, and where * 
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I ſuppoſed 
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Gppaſed to, have died, not however before he had returned into, 


s on country, and by his influence expelled the tyrant Lyg-, 
banks. > Ne Samos he e the. Tonic. de in which, Be 


- wrote, his native dialect being Doric. Lucian informs us[s], 
that when, Herodotus, left Catia 29, go. into Greece, he began ts - 
cb big, what he mould do to obtain celebrity and 
laſting fame, id the moſt expeditious way, and with as little - 
trouble as poſſible.” His Riſtory, he preſumed, would eaſily 
procure him fame, and raiſe his name among the Grecians, in 
whole favour it was written: but then he forefaw; that it would 
be ey tedious, if not endleſs, to go through the ſeveralocitiei 
of Greece, and recite. it to each reſpective city; to the Aube. 
nians; Corimhians; Argives, Lacedzmonians, &. He: thought 
en therefore to take the opportunity of their:aflem<, 
bling all together; and | accordingly recited his Work at the 
Olympic „ which rendered him more famous than even 
thoſe who had obtained the prizes. None were ignorant of 
his name, nor was there 2 ſingle perſon in Greece, who hack 
not either ſeen him at the Olympie games, or heard thoſe. ſpeak 
of him who had: ſeen him there; ſo that wherever he came 
the '£ pointed to him with their ** ſaying, “ Thies | 
is that Herodotus,: who has: written the Perſian Wars in the 
Tonic diale&y this is he who has celebrated our vidtories. 
His work isidivided into nine books, which, according to che 
computation of Dionyſius Halicatnaſſenſis, contain the moſt re- 
ma occurrences within a. period of 240 years; from the 
reign of Cyrus tlie firſt King of Perſia, to that of Nerxes,; When 
the hiſtoekh wee Bving. Theſs:witie books-aveicalled aer tha 
nine Muſes, eadh of Which is diſtinguiſhed by , the name f '& 
Muſe: -and:this has given birth to two diſquĩſitions among tho 
learned, firſt; whether they were ſo called b Herodotus bimſelf; e 
and ſecondly, fur what reaſon they ere ſo called. As to tha 
firſt it is genęrally agreed that Herodotus did not. impoſe theſe 
names himſelf;; but tis not agreed why * e impoſed by 
others. Lucian, in the place referred to above, tells us, tha 
thoſe names were given them by the Grecians at thæ Olympi 
games, when they were firſt recited, as the beſt compliment that 
could be paid the man o had: taken pains to do them ſo much 
honour. Others have thought, that the name of Muſes have 
been fixed upon them by way of reproach, and were deſigued to 
intimate, that Hleradotus, inſtead of true hiſtory, hail Written a 
great deal of fable. But be this at it will : with fegand to the - 
truth of his hiſtory, it is well-known that he has been accuſed by 
ſeveral, quthors. -: Thucydides is ſuppoſed: to, have had him in 
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Plutarch, who; e a: warm eee 
caſting an odium ypon his 
owns to have been the motive to 3 
to be found in his works, 87 the Malignity 
having make he accuſes. the. hiſtorian, ſays Ls 
iciouſly taxed the honour, not only 
Corinthians, but almoſt all uhh Greek, out of 
a ele, and in order to raiſe the glory of his cou 
in the perſon of Artemiſia queen of — 
1 in the battle of Salamis he ſo 
gelt alone takes up. the 
indeed. Pg that it is ons of 


kind, to Some think ch 
criticiſm is written with 1 the . to 
Herodotus: but, ſays the author juſt. cited, 4 L have too much 
veneration for that worth maſter of I E be fully-ſatisfied 
with ſuch an anſwer; and, to ſay the it ia hard to conſider; 
how Herodotus ſpeaks of Themiſtocles, eſpecially in his Urania; 
where he accuſes him of rapines and ſecret correſpondence with 
the Perfians, without — that Plutarch had reaſons for 
what he ſaid.'! - Herodotus, gh yas not wanted perſons to 


defend him: Aldus Manutius, Joachim C 8 and Henry 


kes 


ephens; have written apologies for him; and other thin 
very juſtly obſerved, Camerarius in ar, that 1 
relates any iting of doubtiul credit; hut Frodudes thi abthogjty'or 
which his narration is grounded; and if he has no certain aus 
tori 0 b. upon; ſcales the terms, 2 
2 E And for fear he ſhould be miſtaken when, be 
ates any thing wonderful, he declares. expreſily. of a parti- 


ular in hs Pplydymoia,” what he mona 
DC 


nE BGTU E 51 


tee 0 oh be e e 
what he has heard, yet he is 91 = ö Y = 

true and well-grounde facts, F which he 
thoſe wap ſuch as 9 gtl th 


, it is pd: 2 ee p B+ neg 0 oyages 8 
have abundantly confirmed t the with of n many of 


Beſides t 4 „ h Fats laces of his 
book, e es METS r mg Br 8 5 7 


1 dut ar 
never finiſhed; at 1 eg 
en mentioned p Fobally by (om 15 — 
Ne s he, blamed. 7 5 


« an eagle bank during, the fiegs of pa Bet th 
bird * wn never to drink [G];” Ninn 2 85 bei 
found in the nine books extaiit, Rs ms : ſome 


Ariſtotle took it from · the hiſtory of Allyria, "Bt thi this is EN | 

a ſufficient proof; not to mention, that where Ariſtotle tions 

this miſtake, ſome read Heſiod inſtead of Herodows.. - "Thee „ 
aſcribed alſs to Herodotus a 115 of Homer,” . _ 

printed at the end ns 800 works; but b 285 Vo 1 ther 

s no probability t this was written the aKonan, 

the nth of 5 ook, agree. ih dim m about, the time 

+ he ſays, mat omer, 1 A 

16 yan Wer the Tg yan war, and 6 Ras ore: Nerxes's | 

ho legal? 3 but Herodotus in his { Euterpe” —_ 

that os and Heſiod preceded kim 400 years, and conſe-. 


vently flouri a much lon time he 7 of ; 1-1 
PR noe arcane eg Tos 
things of Home: 


erddotus; and the Pkg mentions ſeveral 
wn do not 4t all * with what the ancients 1 Gi 


Herodotus wrote in the Tonic dialect, age flyle/and 88 . 


have &ver been admired by all readers of taſt Ea, 2 by 
ſecond book, De Oratore,” ” ſays, t % he a; A 


and fowing, that he. pleaſed him e 7 10 
« Brutus,” 1 5 « iy je ie rom Al hs 8 TE | 
o the 


pods l. the waters of a ſtill river,” He calls hum al 


t of Hiſtory 1 he was, 1 10 hiſto orian, 
he firſt who | it hiſtory to that degr of perfe lon, Q 


dle has giver the ſame Judge ment of JET ys Beſid 
the flowing ſweetneſs of his live, only 0908 ; 


nme 


fs) Ebbe . 1 Vide ny 
1 Hit. Aniol. 1, M eim PO 
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7  HEROPHILYVS 


bers. he, © have written, hiſto yo, | 
body « N tk Mar are two hiſtorians p _ 70 e 


though extremely. different from each huc ydides i is 
Cloſe,” conciſe, and ſometimes even craw wded i! is his hence; ; 
Herodotus is ſweet, c 7 and exut erant.  Thucydides 1 
more proper for men. of warm paſſions; Herodotys for "thok of | 
2 ſedater turn. Thucydides excels in orations: erpdotus i I 
parrations. © The one is more forcible ; the other more 'agree- 
able [I.“ Dlonyſius of Halicarnaſſus fays, that Herodotus is 
the model o the Ionic dialect, as Thucy ides is .of the Attic ; 
and in his*cbimparifon of theſe two hiſtorians, , [Lives + Almoſt 
out, the Preference to Herodotus. © But, this determina» 
tion, we think, will depend 4 60d deal upon the tempers and 
views of thoſt who read pelt hiſtorians ; they, who ſeek chiefly 
— 75 and etttertalnment, will probably ike Herodotys the 
ſt; but they* who would reap the fruits w 10 altern ehe 
affords, will find their ends more completely Sal ered by reading 
Thucydides. There have” been ſeveral editions of Herodotus : 
two by. ring” f Stephets, in 1570 and 152 10 de by Gale at 
London in 1 5 and one by tonovi us at Le en in 1715. 
But the be. that of Weſfetin ius, publiſhed at. Auer. 
dam in 1 575 8 is alſy an 520 ion in e 
publiſh Glaſgow. * The bt rodotus bas been 
Tie wan into Engliſh, dnck 1. itlebur) i two, 55 
8vo,” without notes: the ſeconE time by Mr. Reloe, in f 
vols. with many uſeful und 12 bj remarks, Theis! is al 
1 cn rench tranflation, by „. Larchghs, with; \ oy © 1 
earned notes 2.5% 

HERO fin us of Gene by WA phy eas, 15 
riſhed almoſt five hundred years before Chyiſt, _ Cicero, Pliny, 
and Plutarch mention him. Fa allopius' ſays, "that he” a 
ou: anatomiſt, and underſtood the Arocture- of the 

dy better, and made more diſcoveries therein 1 15 

8 85 bi cotemporary. He is alſo ſaid to have diſcoye: the. i= 
5 veſſels; and gave names to. the various parts of th he bod 


ch they retain'to' this day. He Was a 55 lover of 0 
1] as phyſie and ſurgery; and is auf 10 ff to have 5 (one 


| conſiderable improvement in each of them. Galen cal 

conſummate phyſician, and a very 175 anatomiſt; and ſa) 3505 

theſe two great anatomiſts diſſected many human bodies Z oy 

andria in Egypt; Tertullian fays: 600, and calls vis «H 

lus ille Medicus aut anus; as they are ſaid i 5 4 | 

condemned criminals alive. He is ſaid alſo to 171 10 bes 

the nerves, and thefruſe. He makes three forts of them 

firſt t to convey —_—_— The ſecond to move the bones, and the 

75 beben 

e ON beteten, e N <Aift a}. 

_— We. third 


+ S 


uE RRIN S 


third che muſcles, „He alſo, mentions the optic nerves, the re- 
yy and.the” tunica ry Bo and Aide; "he. lateals, 
meſenteric glands,. and the glan proſtatæ; and is firſt 
wrote any thing diſtin 1 een ot the pulſe. . : 
" UERRERA. T RDESILL n nh A Spaniſh 
hiſtorian of great fame; firſt 1055 N pallan Gonzag 
iceroy of Naples, and hin nitro 9525 are of Ini 
with a conſiderable en fron. under lip not 1 


his money unearned, but publiſhed a rn hiſtory 70 055 | 


from 1492 to 1554, in fout volumes, folio. 'Aver) hoy 
befote his death he received from Phili V. the ap as 
N tate. He died in 1625, at the age * 
of India is a very curious work, carried to a Na: 550 

d oe e no defects, except tos great a lobe ſor oy 
matvellous, ree of national vanity, anc wo Front inflatic 
jn the ſty jobs ubliſhed alſo a d hiſtory 00 fo 
I; 4 ts 1598, He pt has 50 feld "eſte, { thay les 
wo It is in three volumes, f 0 110. n 5 

HERRERAS (FEN PIA BN, a e af b Seite, rem WE 
able for elegance of ſtyle, and facility, ot verſi gi 8 "He pt pub. 
liſhed! lyric and heraic poetry in 1582; and ſom ne works in profes 
as 5 5 Life of fir-T homas More,” z. At een 1 
the NEE * ny ang. the Bat of Tapanto,* hes Noize 


5 f * 
nde [ _ Was"! the” ſon of ans Joi 
Herring, na f "ya ken, in Norfolk 1 80 
| ſchool; 


rn, 11 He as educated bd: at W fy 
Ne of th 14 6 üs- Colle Al ee ge, po he 
A 17 & Was che ello orpus Chr 
1 05 1716 4 atutor't Saf io Witds of: (event ye 15 


Kt 
Wh wha 
2 e of N 1 19 0 Qui, 2 


ſtickge. In 1722, weed e of ade hin 
5 8 ain, ang | don = prefehiti pf R to Wl nt in 
er, anch to the reQory- Buy he ertfordſhire. In 1 26, 
55 Meg Lide 17 un chole him their preac . 
and, a 19 me E he 7 5 his door's  degres, and w 
appointed chapHin in or To is majeſty.” In 1731, he 
prg feel tothe 'reQory 'of B n fo: rey; 2 75 SY 
155 FE. of the' car,” romoted to the Yeaner "bf ochelter, 
; he was conſecrated, biſhop © "of Bangor; 740d, in iet 
rn la \ WARS aichijepiſcypal'f fee” of York, on. the dentife of 8 
Blac burn 3 0 
What he rebelllög broke out in Kol war the His) 
landers defeated the king's troops at Preſton⸗ f Pans, the T4 
cotittibuted much to remove the general ths and awaken 


nation from its on A wm OUR I the nobility, ge 2 Sof, * 
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ind Clerzy Ef bis deset, and Südteil check in 5 noble and - 
vows w/e h; ker uch an effe 2 1 
\at a 1 enſued to the amount of 40,0001. oy the 


Was 


— — recover, et og ha that time 5 might bi 5 
n 


25 pet Gol acl ſaw little other TSR his rela- 
s and particular ent, 


ter languiſhing about four years, he e xpired March 5 


1757; and, agrecably to the expreſs dire ion i of his will, wat 

1 in a private manner, in the vault of Croydon chur 
EX er eee ga e's in repairing f el 

ge ns of Lambeth and Seer * 5 
tds 0 8 22 and 1 bo. in d moſt eminen 

on mp6 5 1708 riend to civil and religious liberty. 
In 1 763, 2 volume of his Kong on public 2 

was Ke which bear the ſtrongeſt marks of unaffected piety 
benevolence; and the profes. of the edition Ip 2 to 


4 MG Fd ddd: , for the of nts: 
| v. is inſerted in el C to 
. 1 , Fawkes, ar me of his . 


% wr 41. Frets by the Rev 8 
HERE NI BLES), Or el Rate, a Fre 
chiefly for a eien f atire which he wrote 
40, Und, the feigne Op! 
ry os go and burnt. by the 
carce,, and therefore. 
25 rench collectors. It 
yr Is in 1 42, in bo. 9. hg 14 3 
bean ſame date, w 1 1 
1 d ifferences, as 12 
fat this book the author 3 was 
n danger of ſeparating rom an i 55 2217 po thre: 
nuouſſy maintained the ſupremacy of the x a e 
 Etnployed three or four writers to_anſwer this 4 pogo mous afl 
ant, but the author in the mean time retire: ome, where 
er à time his violence and i indiſcretion involved bim with t. 
nquiſition, on ſoine Points reſpecting the do&rine of 
which he handled in a «« Panegyric « on duis.” He was ci 
refuſed to appear, a WAS excommunic ter „He therefore 
He to Fr. rance, where he died in 1660, Te are extant fi 


him, a para phraſe on Solomon's Song, 1 in roſe, dliſhed i 
the; 5 ne hve orations, ſermons, and Roth BY 1 i 


congregatieu 


lus, which, ha 


Dyvcondbe, 
2 Ta 


BEN vH . 


8¹ nge Oraidey; which be had quitted; with « fes 
pieces His chief promotion was that of chancellor to the - 


Sag of Mets 
Aer aw Easy drein of Seelig virus © 
*. Aus), an Engliſh divine of exe 1 5 
Aud pie | 1 Bas at Hane, in Northam Fs of ie 
1714 his hich: at the e at No rthamp- 
cx, wall at Lincoln-college in Oxford After a rel} dens of 
frog youre erp age boa, ity N bogs e, in 1 x 
| wh his father, then poſſeſſed ie bing of eſton- well, 
Mira dds cuties at Hage ord, and everal other pl; 8 
l In 1750, at his father's death h, he fucceeded to t yi "iſ 
of Weſton and Collingtree z which being within five miles of 3 
other, he attended a tely with his curate, till his ill health 
confined him to afar Here he afterwards conſtantly reſided, 
wy diligently | his labours both in his miniſterial offics 
in his Ys a8 a long as poſſible, under the diſadvantage 15 
itution, He died on une greg 175 3, in 
forty-fifth year. His charity was remarkable. It was always 
his deſire 8 die juſt even with the world, and to be, as he calles | 
V his owh executor. | His fund alm expired with his lifes © 
what little tents he deſired inight be given in warm clothin 
to the poor, in that ſevere ſeaſon. In point of learning, thoug 
in the Fe feſt Claſs of ſcholats, he was far from being deficie 
e Was WOT of the three learned lang ges, and well read i 
nt But for a more minute account of every 
chatacter, 15 muſt refer the reader to his life, prefix to is 
rs,” publiſhed in two volumes, 8vo. Ko 
is other writin are, te Meditations and C tei templa- 
FM containing itations amon "g the Tombs; Re lectic 
on a Flower Garden; and a Deſcant on Creation, 22 85 Bod. 
1 after it had paſſed through ſeveral editions ; 
which ſale, wp profits of 10 former 2 amounted 
to about 90. The gra of this he gave in thought ſayin 
that as Providence had bleſſed his attempt, he thought 'himſalf 
bound to relieve his fellow-creatures with it. 2. templa- 
tions on the Night and Starry Heavens ; and a Wiater Pieces 
5747.“ 8vo. theſe have been turned into blank: verſe, in 
imitation of Dr. —— s Night Thoughts, by Mr. News 
_ % Remarks on Lord Bolingbroke's Letters on a 
— Uſe of Hiſtory, ſo far as they relate to the Hiſtory 
Teſtament, &c. in a Letter to a Lady of 3 25 
— 4. Theron * Aſpaſio; or; à Series of - 
Letters on the moſt important Subjects, 1955," 3 . — 
dome of the princi 1 which he endeavouts to illuſtrate 
in this work, are th ä — ebe ee 
the Scriptures; the ruin and depravity of hum nalurs; its 
happy , 8 0 on the atbnement, and by the 
bun 


4 


\ 
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88 


cit of Chriſt. But the grand article i is, the imputed righteo 
gels of Chriſt; his notion of which has been cenſure 1 
tacked by ſeveral writers. He introduces moſt of his 
Vith eee of ſome of the moſt deli ghtful 18 
tion, To diverſify the work, ſhort" Keie f Phil olo 
re alſo occaſionally introduced, ealy to be unde terffood "ad 
blated to entertain the im zination, as well 31 improye t 
pa 5. Some c Sermons,” the third edition publiſhed alter 


his tan? 17 59. 6. An edition of Jenks 's Meditations, 1757, 
with a ſtrong recommendatory preface. 7. A e | 


"Fig to Burnham's pious Memorials,” publiſhed' f in 1! | 
vo, 8. « Eleven Letters to Weſley.” 9g. *© Letters to 115 


dees Shirley, 1782, 8vo, In ike younger part of his 1 

wrote ſome copies of verſes, which ſhewed no comemptible 
genius for 0 but ele were ſuppreſſed by. his own deſire. 

HERVEY (Aususrus Nt, third ear] of nſtol, ſecond 
fon of John lord e Mary daughter 'of. brigadier-ge- 
neral Lapell, was born a 19, 1724. Choo ing 3 maritime 
life, he paſſed through the ſubordipate ſtations, and NL a pie | 
fenant In the year 1744. In the; ſame year he fi ſaw miſ 
Chudleigh at the houſe of Mis. Hanmer, her ailpt, WHY, 
ſhire; where they, * rivately marned, Aug. 4, in that = 
A few. days after, Mr ervey.. ' obliged to embark. for. Ja 
55g hb in vice-admiral Davers' Sf At his return his lady, al 
he ved together, and were conſidered by their relations. as 
and wife. In January, 1 747, he was advanced to.t rank e 
poſt-captain; and'in the ſame ear his lad e im, a ; fon, 
though ſhe continued a maid of honour to che ear 1.7 wr 


circumſtance gave occaſion to the TOE igmat 
by the late lord Cheſterfield, 8 n 5 ine 
A wife, whom yet no yo bas dares to e, it. L 4 
mother, whom. no, children dare 10 claim; 31 r 
All this is true, but it may yet be ſaidd, Ro Aut 6p 
This wife, this mother, fl remains a mL . 
Soon after this event, a eoolneſs aroſe between captain Hervey 
and his wife, which increaſed till they both became deſirous of 
a Teparation. In Jan. 1747, he was appointed to command the 
Princeſſa, and ney in the 7 9 under admirals Med- 
le and B ng: a ter the in Jan. 17/52, he obtai 
the Phoenix of 22 guns. — courſe of rt. wars, the _ | 
rage, zeal, and activity, of captain Hervey were diſtinguiſhed in 
the Mediterranean, o "Breſt, at the Havannah,. and in other 
places. Durin "g the ſame period, he was radually advanced io 
the command of a- 74 gun ſhip; and, at the peace in 1563, he 
was appointed one of the grooms of the bed-chamber to the 
king. In 1771 he was created one of the lords of the admis 
—__ and in 1775, on the death an on 
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of St. Ldwund's Bury in four parliaments. He now reſigned 
his places, and Was created an admiral. In the beginning of the 
American War, captain Hervey was a ſtrenuous advocate for the 
meaſures of the miniſtry; but changing his politics in the yer 
1778, continued to the end of it as violent an opponent; no 
without very ſtriking appearances of inconſiſtency, on ſeveral 
occaſions.” He died in 1779, when his titles, and as much of 
his eſtate as he could not leave away, devolved to his brother the 
biſhop of Derry, as hg left no legitimate heir. The affair of 
his marriage, which attracted much public notice at the time, 
was briefly thus :—After nine years of preparation, his wife, 
who had Tong lived with the duke of Kingſton, obtained her 
ſuit in the commons, in 1768, by which" it was decided thit 
their marriage never had been legal, and was void.” She then 
was married to the duke of Kingſton, in 1769. But, it appeay- 
ing afterwards that the deciſion had been —— obtained, 
ſhe was indicted in 1775 for bigamy, tried in the houſe of peers, 
and found my; But as a peerefs, was diſcharged froin . 
puniſnment. The following well drawn character of lord 1 
riſtol, written by a contemporary peer in the ſea-ſervies, 
ſeems to Juſtify the inſertion of his name in this place; thoùgh 
there can de no doubt that it is in ſome degree heightened by per 
ſonal partiality; and the character of a good officer is too com- 
mon in our navy to demand particular notiſtee. 
The active zeal and” diligent" aſſiduity with which the ea 
of Briſtol ſerved, had for ſome years impaired a conſtitution 
naturally ſtrong, by expoling it to the unwholeſomeneſk of 'va- 
riety of climates, and the infirmities incident to conſtant fa 
tigue of body and anxiety of mind. His family, his friends, 
. his profeſſion, and his country, loſt him in the 56th year of his 


r The detail of the merits of ſuch a man cannot be unin- 
tereſting, either to the profeſſion he adorned, or the country 
whieh de fervecd, and the remembrance of his virtues muſt be 
pleaſing to thoſe who were honoured with his eſteem; as every 
hour and every ſituation of his life afforded freſh opportunities for 
the exerciſe of ſuch virtues, they were beſt known to thoſe whb 
ſaw hit moſt. But however ſtrong and perfect their impreflion, 
they can” be but inadequately deſeribed, by one who long en- 
Joyed"'the — of his friendſhip, and advantage of* his 
— nd muſt ever lament the privation of his ſocjery; 2 


. * 


1 
© 


He engaged in the ſea-ſervice when he was ten'years old: 
the quickneſs of his“ parts, the deeiſton of his teinper, the er 
celleney of his underſtanding the aQivity: of hit W, the ea- 
gerneſs of his ambition, his indefatigable induſtry, his unremit- 
ting diligence, his ebtrect and extenſtvde memory, his ready and 
7: 21284 * e Accurate 
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accurate j promptitude, elearneſs, ior | 
ment wi which hs ideas wore formed of 
cuity with which they were expreſſed, were W a 
to himſelf; his early education under een e Ang Vis 
| mixe Byng, (two of the beſt 
is conſtant employment in active ſervice from his 9 20 
ſea, till the cloſe af the laſt war{ 153 had wa 
matter for experience, from which his penetrating genius, and 
juſt obſervation, had deduced that 1 and ſyſtematic 7 
ledge of * al —— 1 whi 
neceſſary to form an ex eaman and in 
Vith the moſt conſuinmate — Aill, he oe 12 . 
perfect courage that ever fortified an heart, or 
xaQer; he loved os. he was cool in . Sede in in 
diſtreſs, decided in difficulties, ready and judicious in his expe- 
dients, and perſevering in * determinations; his orders in the 
moſt critical ſituations, and for the moſt various objecta, were 
delivered with a firmneſs, oo preciſion, which ſpake a — 
In their propriety, and facility in their execution, that enſured 
| m prompt and (uccelaiul ebribance in thoſe to whom. they werp 


e Such was his character as an officer, which mate; him de- 
N in a profeſſion, as honourable to the indi- 
25 important to the public: por [was N 2 thoſe 
ualifications and abilities, Which could give full weight to 
1 in which.his rank and connections bad him in 
civil life; his early entrance _ his profeſſion had indeed de- 
_ prived him ef the — a claſſical . ; this 7 
Vas however more than balanced by the T 
—_—_— wt of wr ſchool he N = 2s. a — {nl 
liament, he was an e ut, though. nota ſpeaker : 
So who differed from him in politics, confeſſed the extent of 
his knowledge, the variety of his information, and the force of 
his reaſoning, at the ſame time that they admired the i ingenuity 
wich which bs. applied them to the 1 of his 
« He was not more eminent for thoſe talems by 
: country is ſerved, than diſtinguiſhed by. thoſe OM 
render a man uſeful, reſpected, eſteemed, and beloved j in 2 
In the general intercourſe of the world, he was an accompliſhed 
gentleman, and agreeable companion ; : his manners were noble 
As his birth, and en engaging as h as his ns troy | he was humane, | 
benevolent; oompaſſionate, and generous ; his 
conſpicuous in his profeſſion ; when — towa 
men, the ſenſibility and attention of a commander they 
n * e relief tat could dre . 


br et a wrath Thi qngmiges , 
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1 pubs 2 be moſt felt and Jeaſt 


| habitus colebatur,” 


* 
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or diſtreſſes of thoſe who ſerved with him; 


her enemies, it d honour to bis country, b 
iſt ſtriking manner, 
eriſtic, and moſt diſti 
tenel people. In oth 
enſiye without oſtentation, and g 


2 


Wo 2 his irenglhips 
2) 
| yond the grave, ex the op oft 
15 52 an. 2 


the affections, or e 
reſentment —5 n 
an w ich 8 44 7 Was 
wa injury „ a fayour he had Grp, Id The t: to 
ace ure is not without its ſha 253 
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of i 
perſons, Worm W co In nt would have deteſted and de- 
ſpiſed, had they not had cunning enough to diſcover and flatter 
his vanity, and ſufficient art to avail themſelves of abilities which 
they did not poſlets. But let it be remembered, that his 3 
were 1 * of temper, .and-unguarded diſpolition 5; his 
virtues th eee er 
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"HESIOD, a very ancient Greek poet; but whether chnterr 
porary with, or older or ybunger than Homer, is not yet _ 
C ettle 


png the learned; nor is there light enough in antiquity to ſettle 
the point exactly. His father, as he tells us [I], was an inha- 
bitant of Cuma, in vnt of the olian iſles, now called Taib 
Nova; and temoved from thence to Aſera, a village of Breotia 
at the foot of mount Helicon; where Heſiod was probably born, 
and called, as he often is, Aſctzus from it. Of what quali 
| his father was, is no where ſaid; but that he was driven b 
misfortunes from Cuma to Aſera; Heſiod himfelf informs us 
His father ſeems to have proſpered bettet at Aſctaz than he did 
in his own country *. Heſiod cbuld arrive at no higher for- 

tune, than keeping of ſheep at the top of 27 55 Here the 
Moſes met with him, and received him into thelt ſervice; To this 
 mccount, which is to be found in the beginning of his © Gene · 

ratio Deorum,” Ovid alludes in theſe two nes 


Nec mihi ſunt viſe Clio, Cliuſque, ſotores, X x Hee he 
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Servanti pecudes vallibus, Aſcra, tuis. SAR 
Nor Clio nor her ſiſters have I ſ een 

As Heſiod ſaw them in the Aſeræan green 

Upon the death of the father, an eſtate was left, which ought 


and Homer are made antagoniſts. Heſiod was the conqueror, 
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| am with be ravdhet;; au thrown * 
into dhe ſeas; u is added, that wheralic inhabitants afitheplags 
heard of te crime, they dubsybetbthe perphtmagats, ahd; blamed 
3 We have ide knowledge b iſame fer - 
mee were away te IV the poet. . 
in his Beeotics, informs us,...that big hap the Bed 
tians, atectesl to Him? an i ich 7 in His and; and 
relates in another place, W . 2 ſtutue of Hehl 
in the temple of Jupiter Olympicus.. 3 and * 
exhibited abreaſt. with a head, a trunk without 4 hend, 
gem of him ; bee wre ys that there is a ſtatue of braſs 


him in the publie college 1 The, *6:Eheog . 
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„ice deducere montibus ornugt “ 1 249%] 
I yi F and propoſed us his 
J Fre though in truth ho ales ar [excelled 
| alſo' in the works bf: Heſiod * — 1 

hin” ee, called the . Shield of Hercules helf ſbine 

him, and fome haber rejected. "ManiliusT xc] 


f rus 9 character of 3 his works. Hein 
us in the prefare'to his edition iod remarks, that among 
r he ſcarce knew any but Homer ahd Heſiod, who 
oduld repreſent nature in her native-dreſs; band tells us; that 
: nature had and petfected at the ſame ume ber work in 
:theſe'two-pocts, whom for that very reaſon he makes no ſetuple 
_— Divine. In general, the merit of Heſiod bas not been 
imated ſo highly; dla it is oertain that, uy 4 8 wb with 
emer, he muſt paſs for a very moderate poet: though 
. :their different of merit, it may oa bei — —_ 
_ #0 conſider the di t ſubjects, on w rs 2 genius of each was 
loyed: ye ans — of Heſiod's G was publiſhed by 
Le Clercat Auſterdam, in 1701.” "Robinſon's in to; publiſſied 
at; Oxford in 2737, is alſo rp but ihe delt at r 
La ſic, 1 % aro! fo 21 
HESSELS {Jonn), : or "filing 2 celebrated: profeſſbr of 
2th gy at Louvain, where he was born in the year 1522. 
Being ſe nt as a legate to the coil of Trent, he greatly diſtin- 
iſhed himſelf by his profound erudition. He Was particu- 
Lea conyerfant in the works of St. Auſtin and St. 2 and 
vas more remarkable for judgement than for eloquence. After 
- thaving 8 by the ſtone, he died of an apoplexy at the 
| N ate ths year 1566, and was buried in the church 
"Patil at Lownin, of N ot was 2 e e He wrote 
great number controvèrſial works the proteſtants, 
which in his time were much — on Alſo, 1 ad TT 
4mentaries on · St. Matthew, and ſeveral of the Epiſtles,” 
- Famous 3 — à vaſt maſs of moral ad yy 
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boch by ſpoeches and books.“ L mean 9 mars than 
he wrote Abl 5 reſormers. 3 & + 1 " 
 HESYCHI 2 celebrated 
whom Iſaae Caſaubon has declar — 10. beg in poten, 6 , 
the ancient critics, whoſe remains are mots eren . 
inſtructive, for thoſe who ao Wie [ fel 1 1: 
ſtudy. of the Greek. langus 
indeed at what. — rut prec Sfely he lived, are ks ru hic 
there Is 6 light, enou — in antiquity to determine; 30 Fa 
eius himſelf owns [x], who has laboured abundantly about — 
He has, left us a learned lex icon or vocabulary of Greek 
tom pear we may N ms he BY a 8 or, at 
g rough intimate. nowledge 0 14) 
for he has: jo ted in bis work the names af the 12 Ys 
Fele and prophett, as well zs of thofe ancient, e 
have commented upon them. Some ſay, that he, was 2: dulch 
of Gregory of Nazianzen, and that he was extremely wal 
verſed.in the Sacred Scriptures; and Sixtus Sinenſjs is 
nion that he fo, to he placed about the end of the nk oe 
7 1 The firſt edition 155 . FRE WAS: 11 
10 by. Aldus at ae in 1513; hen ee one 18 Seht 
velings.at Leyden In 40, in 1 155 K only 
Tg on 4 55 e pub 1 thy 10 
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t author, But, after all the labours, of the achteſt 
yet remains to be corrected and diſcoyered in this oth 
Iulius Fuer has ſpoken with great 1 of -Heſychiue, 
and calls him a frivolo author, Who has nothing that 18 8 ( 

in wa FE, but,” ſays Hiller 1 belieye this grinc is 441. 5 
oy 1 bis pinion, His ſon Joſeph, on the conttary dec 10 
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lychius| is a very good author, though we haye nothin 
left of him but an Pee, and tough his ions * If 
beyond, recovery. ſaubon | 


excellent grammarian; "and, e calls oe In mal carne 
of all the makers of e Well therefor ket al 
thiys pronounce it as he does, f; moſt unpardonable crime L 
in him an took EO ot him to e Heſychius, and to ſe- 
parate from the vocabu imonies 8 ancient uthors,. 
HEVELIUS J 15 Mielke, a. celebrated aſtfopomer 
. e er 
nts, were of rank and fortune, n a liberal edu · 
cation? in which he Lily 80 TR fity to natural 
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aſtronomy. He ſtudied mathematits under Peter 
ervs, in which he made u Wonderfuf progreſs; und learned 
ö 0 dne, to engrave, and to wert boch in wods abd iron in 
ha * to be able to frame mechanical inflruments. 
In 1630, | His' travels, in Which ihe pent four 
: 4//Prahee; and: 
Nr with <ivit affairs, thut 
| s for ſotne years! Mein wa 
3, knowi Fell Gp uoroe of ls Bev 
95 aß Ae ns from him, uſed eee 
Briag him back to dllronomy4 an fucec: 
! 1639, Herelius began to apply himſelf entire} 
X very wiſely, thathypotheſes] however 
; ingenuity of therr inventors, | ate of but Attle 
the" ass of real Knowledge; and that facts are the 0 
undation, bn Which a aby folid ORE be raiſed. ' He the 
7 5 Hs application b 1 n the 
Wp'o 9 act Aalto On 
b he mo abu te 5 Ale conſtructed 
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n 90005 Inium viciſſitudinum 19 21 5 | 
aotrchenfarup, delineatio:“ to whi by Way Net pee 
dix, the phaſes of the other planets, as they are fecn Nog 
e eſcbpe, with obſervations gpon Kew) bon, che * 
& Sun and Jupiter in particular; all = at 'himſe 0 
, and dr indy placed before the eyes of the reader, 
E ce. of this work there 4 is a handſome me#zotinta of . 
WH by Falek, : 25 he then was in his 36th year, with an en- 
cormitim in Latin verſe engraved under it; which, as we take it 
ke niain nd more than is ſtrifly due to his merit, is hore 
of the entertainment of the reader: the verſes ee bad 
55 but the compliment was well deſerved: mr NET 
40 7 are virum, qui cli ſydera primus, was 
1 Fol 1 i fy mM 1 9 9 21 2 
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— : 3 * Sus 5 the 28 invited, 
antage of a good eye g uſe, he 2 
inſtruments to ary i abe even to that exactnef nd a 
to experience and * ſent by way of i 
each between two di ans; 
Thus the affair reſted 7 ume with . 3 
not without ſome hay e between th 
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ſpice fights. Hevelius, however, could not be prevailed with - 
to. make uſe of them: whether he thought himſelf too WR 
to be informed by a young aſtronomer, as he conſidered 
Nocke; or whether, having made ſo many obſervations witli 
28 fights, he was 1 to alter his method, leſt he might 
ing their exüctneſs into queſtion; ot whether, being by long 
2 accuſtomed to the uſe of them, and not en 
nding the uſe of the other, nor well underſtanding the difference, 
in uncertain. ' Beſides Halley's letter, Hevelius received” many 
others in his favour, which he took the opportunity of Inſerting 
among the aſtronomical obſervations in his © Annvs Climacte⸗ 
ticus, printed in 1685. In a long preface prefixed: to this 
work, he ſpoke with more confidence and greater indignation 
than he had done before; and particularly exclaimed again 
Hodke's dogmatical and tnagiſterial manner of aſſuming a king 
his revived. the diſpute, and cauſed 
ſeveral learned men to engage in it. The book itſelf” being ſent 
to the —_ Society, an account was given of it at their requeſt 
Dr. Wallis; who, among other things took notice, that 
Hevelius's obſervations been miſrepreſented, ſince it ap- 
ed from this book; that he could diſtinguiſh by plain ſights 
a ſmall part of a minute.“ About the ſame time, Molyneux 
alſo wrote a letter to the ſociety, in vindication of Hevelius 
inſt Hooke's © Animadverſions.“ Hocke drew up an an- 
wer to this letter, which was read likewiſe before the ſocie 4 
herein he obſerved, that he was not the aggteſſor, and deniec 
that he had intended to depreclate Hevelius.” © 
In 1679; Hevelius had publiſhed the ſecond part of his 
Machina Ceeleſtis ;” but the ſame year, while he was at a ſeat 
in the country, he had the misfortune to have his houſe at Dant- 
zick burnt down. —— calamity he is ſaid to have ſuſtained 
feveral thouſand pounds damage; having not only his obſervatory 
and all his valuable inſtruments and aftronomical apparatus de- 
ſtroyed, but alſo a great number of 2 * of his “ Machina 
Cceleſtis; which accident has made this ſecond part very ſcarce, 
and conſequently very dear. In 1690, were publiſhed à deſerip- 
gon of the heavens, called; *© Firmamentum Sobjeſclanum,” in 
ur of John III. king of Poland; and ( Prodromus aſtro- 


of dictator ip over him. 


nomiz, & novæ tabulæ ſolares, una cum catal fixarum,"” 
in which he lays down the nece = preliminaries for taking an 
exact catalogne' of the ftars. Both theſe works however were 
| mots} for Hevelius died January 28, 1689, which was 
day of his birth, on which he entered upon His 77th 75 — 

not only on 


He was 2 man greatly eſteemed by his countrymen, not e 
necount of 5 in aſtronomy, but as an excellent and worthy 
magiſtrate. was made a burgomaſter of Danfzick ; which 


office be is ſai to have with the utmoſt integrity and 
5 applauſe, 
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US (Jons), a celebia be hk born at Utrecht 
14 I 7 9 aving made 9975 maſter of ey eyery thing F 
ought 7 17 aft at Louvain, Paris, Padua, Turin, h in- 
vited to Leyden to be profeſſor there. He Way faid FI have been 
the firſt in this place who taught anatomy 1 avi. res upon human 
bodies. He dich of the ſtone in 1601. There are ſeve | 
_ extant, but ihe moſt capital is, „ A _Treatiſe upo 


iforders bf the Head.” It is, ſays Julius Senliger, « 25 muC 
rior to his other . cad is ſuperior to other pe 


dere . but Seal; iger 

of the molt part extravaga « | Heurnius publiſhed Hippocrate 
in Greek aun, Aae explanatory commentaries, which 
1 J editions: hy fourth was at Amſterdam, 1688 | 
in 12mo. Gerrard Voſſius calls him ſummm Medicus ; 3 a 
fays, that he was his maſter in ſciemid ndtarali. His work 
vas publiſhed in folio at Leyden in 1668. He had u fon nam 
Otto, who alſo obtained ſome celebrity. | 
HEUSINGER, Cons Micnart), a celibrared! Saxon dis 
vine and ſcholar, was born in September, 1690, ar Sunderbauſen 
in Thuringia La) He ſtudied at home and at Gotha, 
having 'detetmined' for the clerical profeſſion, he 187 1 
1708 to Halle. Hence, after a t ſta 5, he went to Je 
where he purſued his theological ſtudies, under the celebrate 
Buddeus, and his philological under Danzius. In x917, he 
turned to Halle ; but, 5 obliged dy ill Health to Non, 7 the 
air, he took 4 9 tour 18 Eil * Caffe 
Gieſſen. At the 50 of thefe places he ſettled 
in 1715; but in 1722, nnen the care of 2 10 1500 at FED 
bach. In 1730 he was appointed a profeſſor” at Gorfia, where 
he Ne 1 17 7355 when by particular HE he gave u 
chat fitugzion for a Hmilar one of more profit at Eiſchach. Heu 
Mo married, and had a (oh and two daugt rs. 
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Huntingdonſhire, to a prebend of Weidach in Novem fol- 
lowing, and ſhortly after to the rectory of Houghton jo oy 
ſhopric of Durham, worth near 4o6l. per annum. In 
he was created D. D. and gave freſh offence to the di 
feſſor Pridegux by the queſtions he put up; which ©: 


8 


troverſies of 


ther the inen hath authority in determini 
faith?“ 2.“ Whether the cu ch hath authority of interpretir 
the Sacred Scriptures?” 3. er the churc hack eee 
. of -appointing rites and desde Of all uch he main - 
tained the affirmative. Pridraux, however, in the coutſe of this 
diſpute, is ſaid to have laid down ſome tenets,” which gave as 
much offence to Laud, who was chancellor of Oxford, und to 
the king, whom Laud informed of thetn, as Heylin's had piven 
Se ax, That the church yis « mere thiltiera® it. 
not teach nor determine any thing,” , That controverſies 
had better be referred to univerſities” than to the church, and 
might be decided by the literati there, even though biſhops were 
aſide.”  Heylin afterwards, found an opportunity of te- 
ing himſelf on Prideaux, for the roiigh treatment” he had 
received from him. This divine, we are told, had delivered: A Tec- 
ture on the ſabbath, ſomewhat freer than ſuited he ri gid ortho- 
doxy of the times; of which, however, not much voice was 
taken: But (ſhortly after, when the king, pr Hog 
book of ſports on Sundays, had raiſed a . Toe: 72 
out the nation againſt himſelf and Laud, Heylin rand 
lecture into Engliſh, and publiſhed it with 4 preface in 16 
to the great vexation of Prideaux, who hereby fuffered 2h 
in the eſteem and affection of the puritanz. 1 Are Be 
Williams, biſhop of Lincoln and dean of Weſtminſter; nb 
ing incurred the _ and Laud's diſpleaſure, Was now ſuſ⸗ 
pended and impriſoned, whereupon Heylin bus made treaſürer 
of the church of Weſtminiter in 1637; 7 was alſd preſented 
— prebendaries, his brethren, 8 the recto 74 fig near 
This he exchanged in 1638, for that c arn- 
— Him ire ; and the ſame yeat was'thade one of the 
| Ho of the peace for that oe In 1639, he was em- 
Me Laud to r otch: Aitur 4% Latin i = 
by the college of er their clerk; to 1 
fem them in — But the ſeaſon ebe 


men 
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chere, create ned to overwhel ike |; 
eee themſelves us e for dyal of eccleſiaſtical 
To ſhelter himſelf therefore from Me im nn | 
Ach fron the metropolis, where he had lon 1 1 
rh ton nine of a court; to his parſonage; but wercbahten . 
elf 2 there, retreated ſoon after 6 Oxford, then gartfſohed 
12 the ant! the ſeat of his reſidence. On this the parlia- 
d bum delinquent, and diſpatched am order is theit 
comming at Portſmouth, to" ſequeſter his whale" eſtate,” and 
ade pI bo. reg In conſequence of this Tebwre Geeree, he 
his moſt 8 and valuable library, it, being 
cri eich his houſhold furniture to that town. Ee wal em- 
by by the King zt Oxford to write @ periodical" peßer, which 
eps vbliſhed weekly in that city, entitled! © Mercurtus Auli- 
eus;” but in 1645, when the king affairs became deſperate, and 
the Mercurtus Aulicus“ 50 Wage ſupported, he quitted Ox- 
ford, and wandered from place o ace, himſelf a A famil ly 
teduced to the utmoſt ſtraits. At Wincheſter" he ſtayed" for 4 
while with" hits wife, Sc. but dene, being at length delivered 
up to the Parliament, he was forced to remove again. In 1648, 
he went to Minſter“Loyel in Oxfordſhire, the ſear of his elder 
brother, Which he farmed for the ſix or ſeven years followin 4 
of his nephew colphel Heylin, and ſpent much of his time i 
writing. On quitting this farm, be went to Abingdon in Berk 
ſhire, where he alſo eroplojedh himſelf much in com trea · 
tiſes, which he publiſhed from time to time. Upon the Neſto- 
ration of Charles II. he was reſtored to all his ſpiritonlities; 
nd undoubtedly. ex expected from that prince ſome very eminent 
ignity in the” church, as he had Pelle exerted Mmſelf 
be alf of it, as well as of me erdwn; and endured ſomoen on 
that account, during their ſuffering condition. Here, however; 5 
he was utterly difappoinited, being never raiſed above the ſub? 
deanery of Weſtminſter. This'was matter of great venation to 
him, and of wonder to many others, who did not ſufficiehtly' 
conſider the qualities of the man; which though well-ſuited 
the tool of a party, were not the fitteſt recommendations to pre- 
ferment, or moſt proper for an eminent eccleſiaſtical ſtation; 
He died May 8,"1662; and was Interreg defore his own tall, 
within the choir of the abbey. Nan tte 
Wood has given the chafacter of him, eus dn rr 
was a perſon endowed with ſingular gifts, of a ſharp and 
pregnant Wit, ſolid and clear judgement: In s younger years 
e was accounted an excellent poet, but very conceited and pr: 
matical; in his elder, à better ſtorian, u noted preacher, and a 
ready externporaneous' ſpeaker:”” He had à tenacious memory 
to 3 miracle, - — a. bold and * man among his 
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he attempted. dramatic pete but, with no 
5. e none of her I et et oy — 7 at 
or revived 


ſq.an nation for the 
os as — —— Was on the wy at- uh | in $745; 
would be natural to impute 8 


94 


othing criminal was ever laid to her 
ae as not only TE 0 6 liy 
entertaining: but as a woman 2 As 


, Whatever errors, from a —— _ FRG Piri, 
baue committed i in her e years” ” 
(Gzoxgs), an Engliſh divine, h abili. 
2205 ee was, born * 20, —— Newſham Vork. 
ſhime where his parents were farm, He-was 
Teak he gramanar cho ax Nor A — thence in 16859, 
3 
— to M n- college, from thence to e zan 
length, in 1 $,choſi 9 ſellow of Lincol ne college, taki 
the degree of M. A. the,year a after. — 1666, he was admi 
into orders, became a publie tuior, and diſcharged that office with 
reat reputation, for ſeven. years, Being then in a bad OA 1 
h. s adviſed to.ramble, about the bogen which 
ſir alla heeler, who. bad been his — l, and. 
| . for him, invited him to. en him n in f 
ſet out in O&t.; 1673, and made the tour of 
— after which . P Hickes being We to n 
3 FT At P wks wher id 9 7 
ters ble time, he became acquainted with Mr, 1 enry Juſtell, 
who in confidence told him jeu ſecret affairs; particularly, that 
of the intended reyocation of edict of D — ct 1 wt 
in Holland and England — 7 of the Stuarts. 
committed 10 him alſo, his faber "I of, the. «Codex 
canonum .eccleliz uniyerſalis, to be preſented in his 1 IN 
the univerſity of Oxford. i 8 
After, bis return. home, in May, 16784 took the dr 
juſt mentioned, being about that time. reQor. of St. E 
church in Oxford; nnd in Sept, 1676, was made chaplain to the 
fo uke of Lauderdale. In May 1677, his grace being to be made 
| 8 of Scotland, took his-chaplain-with him inta 
ingdom; and, in April, 4678, ay Nas 8 10 court, with 
Dr — archbiſhop of. 9. — to lay before the king the 
roceedin * Scotlahd. He returned t : mouth. following, 
— was deſired b Sharp, — of St, Andrew's, m 
bur gree of D. D. in that univerſity, ag à teſtimon 2. 
| is country's great eſteem for him, which-requeſt the, duke 
of of Landendale e apyrovings Hickes, was. dignified, i a full conyo- 
afterwards, when he returned with his patron into 
L the archbiſhop, in hid 9 OT 15 
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Ling Veterum 
eriticum & Archzolo 
tentrionalis utilifate 
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nrx Es. ; 
e me ſaurum g 
icum, ejuſdem de antiquæ literaturæ 
ſſertationem epiſtolarum, & Andrea Foun- 


taine equitis aurati numiſmata Saxonica & Dano-Saxonica, com- 
lectitur: alter continet Humfredi Wanleii librorum Veterum 
& entrionalium, qui in Angliæ Bibliothecis extant, catalogum 
diforico-criticarm , nec non multorum veterum codicum Septen- 
trionalium alibi extantium notitiam, cum totius operis ſex in- 


dicibus, Oxon, 1705, folio. 


Foreigners as well as Engliſh- 


men, who dad a reliſh for antiquities, have juſth _— 

this ſplendid and laborious work. e great duke of 

envoy wig a copy of it to his maſter, which his hi — 85 
nding full of ſtrange characters, called a council 


ing into 
of 28 — 


E Acl chem to peruſe and give him an 


account of. They did ſo, and reported it to hb an excellent 
work, and that they believed the —— be a man of a 

cular head; for this -was the envoy eee 
when he went to him with a preſent wer uhm s maſter. 3. Two 
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Nonconforming Party, e. wes _ | 


was afterwards reptinted in 16 
the title of, * The Judgement of an w_ 
N Writer concerning. theſe 'follow- 
lng Treo firſt, a Law for diſabling 
« Pai to inherit the Crown; ſecondly, 
xecution,of penal Laws againſt Pro- 
teſtant.Diſſenters; thirdly, A Bill of Com- 
prehenſion: all briefly diſcuſſed in a Let- 
ter, ſent from beyond the Sens to a Di- 
ſenter ten Years bis jetter was 
in reality av anſwer to His der 2 27 
Mr. John Hickey, a Diffeati ting min 
bred up in Cromwell's time at the co 
of Dublin; whom the doctor always = 
dearoured to canvitice af bie errors, hut 
withaut . John perſiſted in them 
to his death, and at laſt ſuffered from his 
rebellion under 4be duke of Werne; 
though, upon the . 8 
plication, the ki 
him his life, but 
informe 
perſon who adviſed the duke of Mon- 
= to take" u Per bim che due of King. 
* Ravillag Ra b being a Narrative 
* the late Trial of ames Mitchel, 
i Cons Lobel oe” *h —_ 
an. 18, 1679, for an b on th 
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1680, and they were occafioned by his at- 

. the duke - Landerdale 

auality oſ chaplain. . ſpirir of fac- 

oh, however; made them much read, 
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printed, with a. preface. by Mr. Spinckes, 4725 eg Aſter 
his death was publiſhed another volume of his Sermons, with 
Tome pieces relating to ſchiſm, ſeparation, 8:c. , Beſides, the 
works enumerated here and in the note, there are many. pre- 
faces and recommendations written by him, at the 1 ph re- 
queſt of others, either authors or editors. . But an account of 
"theſe would be neither important in itſelf, nor materially, lu 
trative of. his character. r deer ape e FI 


* 


_ HIEROT. king of Syracuſe, whoſe vidories at the Olympic 
and Pythian , games were celebrated by Pindar, .ſucceeded. his 
brother Gelon, but by no means emulated his virtues, Though, 
towards the end of his reign, his intimacy, 1 Ginonis 
Pindar, Epicharmus, and other learned men, hom he invited 
to his court, had conſiderably ſoftened his manners. At firſt h 


wintignzs wo e 3 „ee ee 
brated Story of the Theban Legion ne 18. '* The, Pretencts of the Prince of 
"Fablez in Anſwer ts the ObjeQtions of Wales examined and rejected, &c:1901;” 
Dr. Gilbert Burnet's Preface to his Tranſ-+ 19. A letter in the © Philoſophical Tranſ- 
lation of Lactantius de mortibus ca- actions, entitled, ** Epiſtola viri Rev. 
torum, with ſome Remarks on his Diſ- D. G. Hickefl S. T. P. ad D. Hans Sloane, 
coutſe of Pefſetution; vrtten in 1699, M. D. & S, R. Seer. de varia lectione in- 
« but not publiſhed till 2714, for reaſons ſcriptionis, que in ſtatua Tagis exaratur 
given in the preface. 12. Reflections per quatuor alphabeta Hetruſca.“ 20. 

n a Letter 6ut of the Country. to a _**, Several Leiters which paſſed between 
"Member of this preſent Parliament, oc- Dr. G. Hickes and a PopHh Prieft,.-&c. 


caſioned by a Letter to a Member of the 
"Houſe of Commons, concerning the Bi- 
mops lately in the Tower, and now under 
Sulpenßon, 1689.“ The author of the 
letter, to which theſe teflections are an 
"anſwer, was generally preſumed to be Dr. 
Burnet; though that notion was after- 
wards contradited. 13. A Letter to 
the Author of a late Paper, entitled, A 
"Vindication of the Divines of the Church 
of England, &c. in Defence of the Hiſtory 
of paſſive Obedience, 1689.“ The au- 
f r of the n De. Fow- 
er, biſhop of Glouceſter, though his name 
"was * 14. A e the Wi. 
"yering, in Anſwer to Dr. Gilbert Burnet's 
*Enquity into the preſent State of Affairs, 
1689.“ 15,- An Apology for the new 
Separation, in a Letter to Dr. Sharp, 
" Archbiſhop of York, &c. 1691.” 16. 
againſt the falſe Principles of Dr. She 
en Pr. Burnet and Dr. Tillotſon, occa- 
„Lope by the late Funeral Sermon of the 
former vpon the latter, 1695. It is re- 
warkablé, that in this piece Hickes has 
'Hot ſcrupled to call Tillotſon an Atheiſt ; 
' which may ſerve to_convince the reader, 
that no talents, natural or acquired, 'can 
. ſecure a, man from fanaticiſm, whoſe 
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"was the lady Gratiana 


170 j. The perſon, on whoſe account 
"this book was publiſhes; was the lady 


Theophila Nelſon, wife of Robert Nelſon, 


eſq; 21. © A ſecond Collection of con- 


troverſial Letters, relating to the Church 
of England and the-Church of Rome, as 


on paſſed between Dr. G. Hickes and 
an 


onourable Lady, 1710.“ This lady 
of Hadcomb 
in Devonſhire. © 22. Two Treatiſes; 
one of the Chriſtian Prieſthood, the other 
of the, Dignity of the Epiſcopal Order, 
8 A "entitled, The Rights of 

Chriſtian Church.” The third edi- 
tion in 1711, enlarged into two volumes, 


Ivo. 23. A ſeaſonable and modeſt 


Apology in behalf of the Rev. Dr. Hickes 
and Nonjurors, in 4 Letter to Tho- 
mas Wiſe, D. P. 1716.” | 24. * A Vin- 
dication of Dr. Hickes, and the Author 


of the ſeaſonable and modeſt Apology, 


from the Reflections of, Dr. Wiſe, &c- 
1714.“ 26. « 10. Letters to Robert 
Nelſon, Eſq; relating to Biſhop Bull;“ 
ig K . 


Weries Fc to * civil, canon, and 
common Lawyers, 171230 printed after 
feveral editions, in 7 14s Vith another 
title, „ Seaſopabls Queries relating to the 
2 and Birth-right of a certain Per- 
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was hated for his violence and avarice, as much as Gelon had 
been beloved for mildneſs and equity. His brother Thraſydæus 
be endeavoured to remove by giving him a dangerous command 
againſt the Crotoniatæ. Thraſydæus, ſuſpecting the deſign, 
refuſed to go. Hence araſe a diſagreement, and the brother 
took refuge in the court of I enge Agrigentum. Hoſe 
tilities were commenced on both ſides, but by the mediation of 
Theron, the brothers were reconciled, and peace eſtabliſhed; 
After the death of Theron, his ſon and ſucceſſor Thraſydzus 
made war againſt Hiero, which ended in the defeat and depoſal 
of the former. Hiero died in 461, A. C. and was ſucceeded 
by-hig brother Thraſybulus. „5 
HIERO II. a prince of eminent virtues, and deſcended froni 
the Gelon mentioned in the preceding article. But his mother 
was of ſlaviſh extraction, for which reaſon his father Hierocles, 
had once determined to expoſe the child. Hiero, as he grew 
up, was diſtinguiſhed for a fine eountenance, a graceful and robuſt 
perſon, and noble ſtature, with great excellenee in all 17 5 
exerciſes; he was affable and polite in converſation, of ſtric 
integrity in buſineſs, and of great moderation in command. 
For theſe merits, he was greatly favoured and admired by Pyr- 
rhus. He, was about thirty years of age when the Syracuſan 
ſoldiers, without the conſent of the citizens, raiſed him to the 
chief command civil and military, which appointment the citi- 
zens, though diſpleaſed at the right of nomination aſſumed by 
the army, unanimouſly. confirmed. Seven years after this event, 
and in the year 268 A. C. he was declared king by all the citi- 
zens of Syracuſe, and afterwards by all the cities of Sicily, then 
in alliance againſt , Carthage. But ſoon, after the Syracuſans 
and Carthaginians united againſt. the Romans, on the break- 
ing out of the firſt Punic war. The Roman conſul Appius 
Claudius, coming into Sicily to aid the Mamertines, befieged 
by the Carthaginians in Meſſina, Hiero gave him battle before 
that city, and performed prodigies of valour, but could not reſiſt 
the fortune and courage of Rome. The Carthaginians alſo were 
defeated ſoon after; and their power in Sicily was, ſo broken, 
that Hiero thought it prudent to make peace with the Romans. 
This happened in 263 A. C. and from that time to his death, 
which was near 50 years, he continued the faithful friend and 
ally of Rome. He thus preſerved his country in peace, of 
which advantage he made the wiſeſt and moſt benevolent uſe, by_ 
encouraging tſte arts, and endeavouring to render his peo 
happy. . Archimedes, the celebrated mathematician, was zelated- 
to him, and he ſelt the greateſt ſatisfaction in examining the 
Pon of his genius, and giving him oceaſion to difplay them. 

iero was magnificent in 1 things in building palaces, arfe- 
nals, temples, and ſhips, K atter, he cauſed one to be 
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10⁰ HIEROCLES. 
built, which for magnitude and workmanſhip furpaſſed every 


thing that was ever attempted in ancient times. It proved, how. 


ever, too large for any port in Sicily, and he preſented it to 
Ptolemy king of Egypt, probably Philadelphus. Hiero died in 
the year 215, A. C. at the age of more than ninety; his ſubjects 
- regretted him as a father. He was ſucceeded by an unworthy 
ndfon, named Hieronymus. - 
HIEROCLES, a great perſecutor of the Chriſtians in the 
beginning of the fourth century, was at firſt preſident of Bithy- 
nia, and afterwards governor of Alexandria: ih both which 
fituations he acted very he the Chriſtians. Lac- 
tantius relates, that at the time he was teaching rheteric in Bi- 
thynia, and the Chriſtian church under perſecution, two authors 
fet emſelves to-inſult and trample upon the truth that was op- 
Rue One of theſe writers was a philoſopher, who manage 
very ill, that although he had the magiſtrate to ſupport his 
arguments, his work was deſpiſed and foon neglected. There 
was another,” fays Lactantius, meaning Hierocles, who wrote 
more fharply upon the fubject. He was then one of the judges, 
and had been the chief promoter of the bloody perſecution, 
which the Chriſtians ſuffered under the emperor Diocleſian: 
but not contented with cruſhing them by his power, he endea- 
voured alſo to deſtroy them with his pen. For he oſed two 
ſmall books, not indeed profeſſedly againſt the Chriſtians, Jeſt 
he ſhould ſeem to inveigh againſt them as an enemy; but ad- 
dreffed to the Chriſtians, that he might be thought to adviſe 
them kindly as a friend lu.“ Though Lactantius has not men- 
tioned the name of Hierocles in this paſſage, yet it may be - 
paſt all doubt, that he meant him: for ſpeaking of this author 
a little further, he ſays, “ Auſus eſt libros ſuos nefarios, ac 
Dei hoſtes p νν,,½ annotare$” that is, he had the aſſurance to 
intitle his abominable and impious books, LOVERS os TRVrn. 
Now Euſebius wrote a book, which is ſtill extant, againſt theſe 
two books of Hierocles, and, together with his name, has pro- 
duced their title at full length; Aoys: ©Xann0es wpos X 
fx], i. e. Sermones veri amantes ad Chriſtianos:” which cir- 
cumſtance, joined to the account given by both Euſebius and 
Lactantius of theſe Avyo: Pienntes, proves beyond all reply, 
that the writer LaQantius ſpoke of, was no other than Hie- 
rocles.  - a 
In theſe books Hierocles, as we learn from the writings of 
theſe fathers, and from the fragments 2 of him by 
Euſebius, endeavoured to prove, that the Holy Scripture is falſe, 
by ſhewing it to be inconſiſtent with itſelf. , He inſiſtod upon 
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ſome points, which feemed to him to contradict each other; and 
he colleQed ſo many peculiarities relating to Chriſtianity, that, 
as Lactantius ſays, be may TO been a Chriſtian 
himſelf. He abuſed Peter and „and the other diſciples, as 
though they had been the contrivers of the cheat; and yet he 
confeſſed at the ſame time, that they wanted ſkill and learning, 
for that ſome of them ed their livelihood by fiſhing. "it 
aſſerted alſo, that Chsilf { bimſelf being baniſhed by the Jews, 
aſſembled goo; men, at the head of whom be robbed. and plur 
dered the country: and to evade the conſequence of Chriſt's 
miracles, which he did not deny, but imputed 0 magic, he pre- 
tended to prove, that ApoYonius had performed ſuch or even greater 
wonders. Euſebius undertook, in his book againſt Hierocl 
to confute the latter part of this work; but, /3s Cave ſays v], 
*« he has done it very indifferently, his confutation being litil 
more than a bare running over of Philoſtratus's Life of A 
lonius.” Lactantius did not deſign to make a particular anſwe 
to Hierocles; for he is ſo far from following him cloſely, that 
he never anſwers directly any r tranſcribed. from bis 
books. His deſign was, to eſtabliſh the foundations of the goſ- 
pel, and to ruin thoſe of Paganiſm; and he thought, as he tells 
us, that this would be anſwering at once all that the adverſaries 
of Chriſtianity ha publiſhed, or would publiſh. for the future. 
It is re by Euſebius, that the martyr /Edeſius, tr 
rted with an holy zeal, ventured to approach Hierocles, whi 
was preſiding at the trial of ſome Chriſtians of Alexandri; 
aud to give him a box ôn the ear; upbraiding him at the ſame 
time with his infamous - cruelty, The . of Hiexocles 
were colle into one vol. vo, by biſhop. Pearſon, and pub- 
liſhed at London in 1654, with a learned diſſertation upon him 
and his writi ing. Son got inn ret; 
HIEROCLES, a Platonic philoſopher of the fifth century, 1 
taught at Alexandria with great reputation, and was admired for 8 
the ſtrength of his mind, and the beauty and nobleneſs of his 
18 expreſſions. He wrote ſeven books upon Providence and Fate, 
r and dedicated them to the philoſopher Olympiodorus, who by f 
1d his embaſſies did the Romans great fervices, uhder the emperogs 
Yy Honorius and Theodoſius the younger. Theſe books however 
e- are loſt; and all we know of them is by the extracts, which ace 
to be met with in Photius. This philoſopher married only with 
of 2 deſign io have children, 28 did alſo his diſciple Theoſebius; 
by which ſhews us, that the moſt celebrated Platonic: philoſophers 
ſe, were perfuaded, that theſe were the. true rules and real bounds 
on of matrimony ; and that all beyond theſe limits was a diſorder, 
| or at leaſt a licentiouſneſs, in which wiſe men ought not to in- 
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dulge themſelves. Thus Theoſebius, finding that his wife was 
barten, made a ring of chaſtity, and gave it her. Formerly,” 
ſaid he to her, T made you a preſent of a ring of generation; 
but now I give you a ring which will help you to lead a conti- 
nent life, Lou may continue with me i —— pleaſe, and if 
you can contain yourſelf; but if you do not like this condition, 
vou may marry' another man. I conſent to it; and the onl 
Favour I beg of you is, that we may part friends.” This Pho- 
tius relates, who tells us alſo, that ſhe accepted the offer; but 
whether the former or latter offer, we know not; Hierocles 
rote alſo «© A Commentary upon the Golden Verſes of Py- 
thagoras, which is till extant, and has ſeveral times been pub- 
Jiſhed with thoſe verſes. 902 Ann 
HIERONYMUS, or as he is commonly called, Jerom [z], 
à very celebrated father of the church, was born of Chriſtian 
arents at Strido, a town ſituated upon the confines of Pannonia 
and Dalmatia, about 329. His father Euſebius, who was a 
man of rank and fubſtance, took the greateſt care of his edu- 
cation; and, after grounding him well in the language of his 
own country, ſent him to Rome, where he was placed under 
the beſt” maſters in every branch of literature. Donatus, well 
known for s <* eee Virgil and Terence, was 
his maſter in grammar, _ erom hitnſelf tells us 55 and under 
this' maſter he made a prodigious progreſs in every thing relating 
to the belles lettres. He had alſo maſters in rhetoric; Hebrew, 
and in divinity, who conducted him through all parts of learn- 
ing, facred and profane; through hiſtory, mige y, the know- 
Zedge of languages, and of the diſcipline and doctrines of the 
varicus ſects in ure: ſo that he might ſay of himſelf, as 
he afterwards did, with ſome reaſon, (Ego ohilofphus: rhetor. 
ammaticus, dialecticus, Hebræus, Grecus, Latinus, &c.“ 
A n particularly careful to 'accompliſh® himſelf in rhetoric, 
or the art of ſpeaking, becauſe, as Frafnns ſays [B], he had 
obhſerved, that the'' generality of Chriſtians were deſpiſed as a 
rude illiterate fet of people; on which account he thought, that 
the unconverted part of the world would ſooner be drawn over 
to Chriſtianity, if it were but ſet off and enforced in a manner 
ſuitable to the dignity and majeſty of it: « Sperans futurum,” 
ſays EKEraſmus, ut plures facris literis dels Rafentur, ſi quis 
theologiz majeſtatem dignitate ſermonis æquaſſet. But 
though he was ſo converſant with profane learning in bis 
youth, he renounced it entirely afterwards, and did all he could 
to make others xenounce it alſo; for he relates a viſion, which 
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he pretended Was given to him, „ in which he was dragged to 

the tribunal of Chriſt, and terribly threatened, and even ſcourged, © 
for the grievous fin of reading ſecular and profane writers, 
Cicero, Virgil, and Horace, whom for that reaſon he fefolyed 9 
never to take into his hands any more.” If Jerom, as an Ita- 
lian Ciceronian facetiouſly obſerved upon this paſſage, was 
whipped for being a Ciceronian, that is, for writing altegether 
in the ſtyle and manner of Cicero, he ſuffered what he did not 
deſerve, and might have pleaded Not guilty: in the mean time, 
as a certain author remarks [c}, Jerom © was a very good 
writer for the time in which he lived;” and'we may add, would ; 


not in any time have been reckoned a bad one. nay 
When he had finiſhed his education at Rome, and reaped all 
the fruits which books and good maſters could afford, he re- 
ſolved, for his further improvement, to travel. He had a mind, 
ſays Eraſmus, to imitate Pythagoras, Plato, Apollonius, and 
er great men, who viſited foreign countries for the fake of 
enlarging and perfecting that knowledge abroad, Which they 
had acquired by ſtudy and application at home. Ky ee 
baptized therefore at Kan Aeg an adult, he made the tour o 
Gaul; and ſtayed a long time in every city through which he 
paſſed, that he might have opportunity and leiſure to examine 
the public libraries, and to viſit the men of letters, with which 
that country then abounded. He ſtaid fo long at Treveris, that 
he tranſcribed with his own hand a large volume of Hilary's 
concerning Synods, which ſome time after he ordered to be ſent 
to him in the deſerts of Syria. From hence he went to Aqui- 
leia; where he became firſt acquainted with Ruffinus, who was 
a preſbyter in that town, and with whom he contracted an inti- 
mate friendſhip. When he had travelled as long as he thought 
expedient, and ſeen every thing that was curious and worth his: 


notice, he returned to Rome; where he began to deliberate with 


himſelf, what courſe of life he ſhould take. Study and retire- 
ment were what he moſt deſired, and he had collected an ex- 
cellent library of books; but Rome, he thought, would not be 
a proper place to reſide in: it was not only too noiſy and tumul- 
tous for him, but as yet had too much of the old leaven of Pa- 
ganiſm it it. He had objections likewiſe againſt his own 
country, Dalmatia, whoſe inhabitants he repreſents, in one of 
his epiſtles, as entirely ſunk in ſenſuality and luxury, regardleſs 
of every thing that was good and praife-worthy, and gradually 
approaching to a ſtate of barbariſm': “in mea patria ruſticitatis 
vernacula, ſays he, deus venter eſt, & in diem vivitur; & 
fanQior eſt ille, qui ditior eſt. After a conſultation therefore 
with his friends, he determined to retire into ſome very remote 
le)] Jortin's Remarks an Eeclefiaſtical Hiftory,” Vel. II. po 32. 
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region; and. therefore: leaving, his country, parents, ſubſtance, - 
and taking nothing with him but his books, and as much money 
as would be ſufficient for kis 3 „he ſet off from Italy for 
the Eaſtern parts of the world. Havi aſſed through Dal- 
matia, Thrace, and ſome provinces of Aſa Hinor, his en care 
was to pay a viſit to Jeruſalem, for in thoſe days ſuch a journey 
was: conſidered as a neceſſary act of religion,. and incumbent 
upon all who were in a condition to take it; and a man would 
have had but a low reputation for piety, who had not viſited the 
holy grotind, and adored the bleſſed footſteps of his Saviour. 
From Jeruſalem he went to Antioch, where he ſell into a danger - 
ous fit of illneſs; but having the good fortune to recaver from it, 
he left Antioch, and ſet ESE in queſt of ſorne more retired 
habitation; and after rambling over ſeveral cities and countries, 
with all which he was diſſatisfied on account of the cuſtoms and 
manners of the people, he ſettled at laſt in a moſt frightful deſert 
of Syria, which was ſcarcely inhabited by any thing but wild 
beaſts. This however was no objeQion to Jerom: it was rather 
a recommendation of the place to him; for, ſays Eraſmus, ** he 
thought it better to cohabit with wild beaſts and wild men, than 
with ſuch ſort of Chriſtians as were m— found. in great cities; 
men half Pagan, half Chriſtian; Chriſtians in nothing more 
in name. | kr eee | ; 
He was in his 31ſt year, when he entered upon this monaſtic 
courſe of life; and he carried it, by his. own practice, to that 
height of perfection, which he ever after enforced. upon others 
ſo zeal by precept. He divided all his time between devo- 
tion and ſtudy: he exerciſed himſelf much. in watchings and 
faſtings; flept little, eat leſs, and hardly allowed hi any 
recreation. He applied himſelf very ſeverely to the ſtudy of the 
Holy Scriptures, which he is ſaid to have rex heart; as 
well as to the ſtudy of the Oriental languages, which he conſi- 
dered as the only keys that could let him into their true ſenſe and 
meaning. After he had ſpent four years in this dreadful ſitu- 
ation, and laborious way of life, his health grew ſo impaired, 
that he was obliged to return to Antioch: where the church at 
that time was divided by factions, Meletius, Paulinus, and Vis 
- talis all claiming a right to the biſhogric of that place. Je 
being a ſon of the church of Rome, where he was baptized, 
would not eſpquſe any party, till he knew the ſenſe of his.awn: 
church upon this conteſted right. Accordingly, he wrote. to. 
Damaſus, then biſhop of Rome, to know whom he muſt con- 


ſider as the lawful biſhop of Antioch; and upon Damaſus's 


naming Paulinus, Jerom acknowledged him. as ſuch, and was - 

ordained a prieſt by him in 378, . 
From this time his reputation for piety and learning began to 

ſpread abroad, and be known in the world. He went ſoon after 
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to Conſtantinople, where he ſpent a good deal of time with Gse- 
cory Nazianzen; whom be did not diſdain to call his maſter. 
and owned, that of him he learned the right method of ex- 
pounding the Holy Seriptures. Afterwards, in 38a, he went 
to Rome with Paulinus, biſhop of Antioch, and Epiphanius, 
biſhop of Salamis in the zſle of Cyprus; where he ſoon became 
known to Damaſus, and was made his ſecretary. He acquitted 
himſelf in this a very well, and yet found time to compoſe 
ſeveral works. Upon the death of Damaſus, which happened. 
in 385, bo degan to entertain thoughts of travelling again tothe 
Eaſt; to Which: he was moved chiefly by the diſtugbances- and 
vexations he met with, from the Origeniſts, or followers of 
Origen, at Rome, For theſe, when opt vain endea- 
"ops ee 2 draw him over © their — » raiſed — 
mous repoxts and calumnies againſt him, charged him, 
among ether things, with a criminal paſſion for one Paula, an 
eminent matron, ia whoſe houſe he had lodged during his reſt- 
dence at Rome, and who was as: illuſtrious for her piety as far 
the ſplendor ef her birth, and the dignity of her rank. For 
theſe and other reaſons he was determined to quit Rome, and 
zccordingly etnbarked for the Eaſt in Auguſt 385, attended by 
a great number of manks and ladies, whom he had perſuaded tu 
embrace the aſcetic way of life. He failed to Cyprus, where 
he paid a viſit to Epiphanius; and arrived afterwards at Antioch, 
where he. was kindly received; by his friend Paylinus. From 
Antioch, he went to ſalem; and the year following from 
Jeruſalem into Egypt. Here he viſited ſeveral monaſteries: but 
finding to his great grief the monks every where infatuated with 
the errors of Origen, he returned to Bethlehem, a town near 


uſalem, that he _— at liberty io cheriſh. and propagate 

is own opinions, without any diſturbance or interruptiom from 

>) "Ho whole . ot ae of Popdlos: 
2E related by himſelf, in one be hi lumnas, ſed ad Jonz portum navigarem ; 
„ hanc enim fugientium & , 
teriſtic, aud hews much. of his ſpi- Mlym ſecuri hominis eſſe curſum; maluy 

nt and manner of writing, we think it per Malæas & Cycladas Cyprum pergere, 
may not be diſigreeable to the reader to ſee ubi ſuſceptus I venerabili Fpiſcopo Epipha. 
it in his own, pig,” cujus tu teſtimonio gloriaris: ven 
tionis meæ de i Antiochiam, ubi fruitus ſum communiane 


viter. Menſe Auguſto, flantibus Eteſiis, 
cum ſan@q Vincentio preſbytero, et adbleſ. 


cente fratre, & aliis monachis, qui nunc Hie- 


roſolymas commorantur, navim in Romano 
ſecurus aſcendi, maxima me ſanctorum 
quentia proſequente. Veni Rhegium: 


in Scyllao litre paululum ſteti; ubi 


veteres didici fabulas, & pracipitem fal- 
lacis Ulixis curſum, & Syrenarum cantica, 
& inſatiabilem Charybdis voraginem. Cum - 
que mihi accolæ illius loei multa narrarent, 


f. confeſſoriſque Paulini; & de- 
cus ab eo, media higme & frigore gra- 
viſſimo, intravi Hierofolymam. ' Vidi mults 
miracula; & quæ prius ad me fama pertu- 
lerat, oculorum indicio comprobavi. Inde 
contendi Ægyptum i tuſtravi monafteria_ 
Nitriaæ; & inter far m choros aſpides 
latere perſpexi. Protinus concito gradu 
Bethle 2 meam 3 ſum, ubi ado- 
ravi præ ſepe & incunabula Salvatoris, &c.* 
Apol. * Adv. Ruffmum. H. 
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- He had now fixed upon Bethlehem, as the propereſt place of 
abode for him, and beſt accommodated to that cburſe of life which ' 
he intended to purſue; and was no ſooner arrived here, than he 
met with Paula, and other ladies of quality, who had followed: 
him from Rome, with the ſame'view of devoting themſelves to 
z'monaſtic life. His fame for learning and piety was indeed fo 
very extenſive, that numbers of both ſexes flocked from” all 
parts and diſtances, to be trained up under him, and to form 
their manner of living according to his inſtructions/ This 
moved the pious Paula to found four monaſteries; three for the 
uſe of females, over which ſhe Herſelf preſided; and one for 
males, which was committed to Jerom. Here he enjoyed all 
that repoſe which he had long deſired; and he laboured abun- 
dantly, as well for — __w 8 to his care, a8 in com. 
poſing great and uſeful works. He had enjoyed this repoſe 

dably to'che end of his life, if Origenifm- ac 0 prevailed 

mightily in thoſe parts: but, as Jerom had an abhorrence for 
every thing that looked like herefy, it was impoſſible for him to 
continue paſſive, while theſe aſps, as he calls them above, were 
inſinuating their deadly poifon into all who had the misfortune 
to fall in their way. This engaged him in terrible wars with 
John, biſhop of Jeruſalem, and Ruffrnus of Aquileia, which 
hfted many years. Ruffinus and Jerom had of old been intimate 
friends ; but Ruffinus having of late years ſettled in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jeruſalem, and eſpouſed the part of the Origeniſts, 
the enmity between them was on that account the more . 
Jerom had alfo ſeveral other quarrels upon his hands; for as 
hereſy was to receive no quarter from this ſaint, ſo his righteous 
foul was - perpetually vexed from one quarter or another. In 
410, when Rome was befieged by the Goths, many fled from 
| thence to Jerufalem and the Holy Land, and were kindly,received 
by Jerom into his monaſtery. He died in 420, which was the 
91ſt year of his age; and is ſaid to have preſerved his vivacity 
and vigour to the laſt. . . 

Eraſmus, who wrote his life, and gave the firſt edition of his 
works in 1526, ſays, that he was undoubtedly the greateſt ſcholar, 
the greateſt orator, and the greateſt divine, that Chriſtianity had 
then produced E]. Suppoſing this true, as perhaps it is, may we 
not wonder at Eraſmus for his partiality to Jerom, and his pre- 
judices againſt Origen? Origen, ſays Jortin [F, “ was very 
learned and ingenions, and indefatigably induſtrious: his whole 
life from his early years was ſpent in examining, teaching, and 
* explaining the Scriptures, to which he joined the ſtudy of phi- 

Jofophy and polite literature. So much, would Eraſmus reply, 
may be fairly ſaid of Jerom. But Origen „was humble, modeſt, 
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and patient under great injuries and -cruel treatment,” which 
cannot be ſo fairly ſaid of Jerom; who, it is well known, 
was of 'a temper juſt the reverſe of this. Jerom, ſays a lats 
noble author [6], was «© an impudent ang ſcurrilous Hunga- 
rian, and wrote __— his adverſaries with all the-ferocity 
of a' modern huflar ;” Which, though the language of an 
enemy, is not advanced altogether without reaſon; for let us 
only hear what a friend woul wy Cave, in particular, never 
yet was charged with want of Jo ice to the fathers,” and there- 
fore may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to ſpeak the truth, when the 
account is diſadvantageous to the party concerned. Jerorhy 
ſays this hiſtorian of the eccleſiaſtical writers H], “ was, wick 
Eraſmus's leave, a hot and furious man, who had no command 
at all over his paſſions. When he was once provoked, he 
treated his adverſaries in the rougheſt manner, and did not even 
abſtain from invective and ſatire: witneſs what he has written 
againſt Ruffinvs,' who was formerly! his friend; againſt > po 
biſhop of Jeruſalem, Jovinian, Vigilantius, and others. Upon 
the 4 provocation, he grew exceſſively abuſive, and threw 
out all the ill language he could rake together, 2fa convitiorumt 
pluſtra evemit, without the leaſt regard to the ſituation, rank, 
learning, and other ei reumſtances, of the perſons he had to 
do with. And what wonder, ſays Cave, when it is common 
with him to treat even St. Paul himfelf in very harſh and inſo- 
lent terms? charging him, as he does, with ſoleciſms in lan- 
guage, falſe expreſſions, and a vulgar uſe of words? We do 
not quote this with any view of detracting from the real merit 
of Jerom, but only to note the partiality of Eraſmus, in de- 
fending, as he does very ſtrenuouſſy, this moſt exceptionable 
part ef his character, his want of candour and ſpirit of 
erſecution; to which Eraſmus himſelf was ſo averſe, that he 
as ever been highly praiſed by proteſtants, and as highly diſ- 
praiſed by papiſts, for placing all his glory in. moderation. 
: e was as exceptionable in many parts of his literary cha- 
racter, as He was in his moral, whatever Eraſmus or his pane- 
gyriſts may have ſaid to the contrary: inſtead of an orator, he 
was rather a declaimer; and, though he undertook to tranſlate 
ſo many things out of Greek and Hebrew, he was not accu- 
rately ſkilled in either of thoſe languages; and did not reaſon 
clearly, conſiſtently, and preciſely, upon any ſubject. This 
has been ſhewn in part already by Le Clerc, in a book entitled, 
„ Quzſtiones Hieronymianz,” printed at Amſterdam in 1700, 
by way of critique upon the Benedictine edition of his works. 
In the'mean time we are ready to acknowledge, that the writ- 
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ings of 'Jerom are uſeful, and deſerve to be read by all who have 
any regard for ſacred antiquity. They have many uſes in com- 
mon with other writings of eccleſiaſtical authors, and many pecu- 
liar to themſelves. The writings of Jerom teach us the doctrines, 
the rites, the manners, and the learning of the age in which he 
lived; and theſe alſo we learn from the writings of other fathers, 
But the peculiar uſe of Jerom's works is, 1. 'I heir exhibiting to 
us more fragments of the ancient Greek tranſlators of the Bible, 
than the works of any other father; 2. Their informing vs of 
the opinions which the Jews of that age had of the ſignificati 
of many Hebrew words, and of the ſenſe and meaning they 
put upon many paſlages in the Old Teſtament; and, heit Y 
Fonveying to us the opinion of Jerom himſelf ; who, — he 
muſt always be read with caution, on account of his declamatoi 
and hyperbolical ſtyle, and the liberties he allowed himſelf of 
feigning and prevaricating upon certain occaſions, will perhaps, 
upon the whole, be found to have had more judgement as well 
as more learning than any father who went before him. . 
There have been ſeveral editions of his works: the firſt, as 
we have obſerved above, by Eraſmus at Baſil in 1526, which, 
we may add, was dedicated to Warharn, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury ; the laſt at Paris in 1693, by a BenediQine monk, whom 
Le Clerc, in the book above-mentioned, has ſbewn not to have 
been perfectly qualified ſor the work he undertook, though his 
edition is reckoned the beſt that has been given. 8 
HIFFERMAN (Pa url, a minor author of the preſent cen- 
tury, much patronized and befriended by Garrick, was born in 
the county of Dublin in 1719, and educated for à popiſh prieſt, 
firſt in Ireland, and afterwards, for many years, in | Rn Yet 
after all, he took his degree of batchelor in phyſic, and returned 
to Dublin that he might practiſe in that line. Iodolence, how- 
ever, prevented his application to that or any profeſſion, and he 
came to London about 1753, where he ſubſiſted very ſcantily and 
idly, as an author, for the remainder of his life; producing ſe- 
veral works, but none of any great merit, and living in a mean 
manner, chiefly by the contributions of his friends, and by various 
not very honourable expedients. He was a tolerable ſcholar, 
but his character was ſingular and eccentric, and though ſeveral 
were entertained by his oddjties, none could give him their 
eſteem. He lived, however, with ſome of the moſt celebrated 
men of his time, Foote, Garrick, Murphy, Goldſmith, Kelly, 
Bickerſtaff, who tolerated his faults, and occaſionally ſupplied 
his neceſſities. One of his peculiar fancies was to keep the 
place of his lodging a fecret, which he did ſo completely; that he 
refuſed to diſcloſe it even when dying, to a friend who — 


him, and actually received his laſt contributions through the 
channel of the Bedford coffee-houſe. When he died, which 
a | | " Tp 
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was in June, 1777, it was diſcovered that he had lodged. in one 
of the obſcure courts near St. Martin's-lane. Dr. ifferman, 6 
as he was uſually called, was author of the 12 works. 
1. © The Ticklers,” a ſet of periodical and politic papers, 
publiſhed in Dublin 7 P 2. © The Tuner,” a * 
1 N ical » publiſhed in London in 1753. 3. Miſcel- 
ies in roſe al" verſe,” 1754. 4. The” Ladies Choice,” 
a dramatic petite prece, acted at Covent-garden in 1759. 8 The 
Wiſnes of a free People, a dramatic poem, 1761. 6. «© The 
New 2 tes,” a farce, acted at ry-lane in 1761, but 
not publiſhed. 7. The Earl of Warwick,” a tragedy, from 
the French of La Harpe, 1764. 8. Dramatic Genius,” an 
eſſay, in five books, 1770. 9. The Philoſophic Whim,” a 
farce, 1774. 10. The Heroine of the Cave, a _ „left 
unfiniſhed by Henry Jones, author of the. Earl Eller,“ 
completed by Hifferman, and acted at Drury-lane in 1774. 
GDEN (Rare), one of our early chroniclers, who died 
in 1363, was the author of a work, often conſulted by Engliſh 
' hiſtorians, called the © Polychronicon.” The exact title of it 
is, *« Radutphi Higdeni polychronici libri vil. ex Anglico in 
Latinum converſi, a Johanne 'Treviſa, et editi cura Golielmi 
Caxtoni.” The: beſt edition is a folio, | nas in 1642. It is 
chiefly a compilation, and extends from Adam to the year 1357. 
The part that is entirely original, is only in the laſt book ; 
the whote is formed with fuch judgment, that it is reſpected, 
and often cited as an ono work. 1 we 
HIGGINS, or HIGINS (Jon), one of the principal 
writers in the fourth edition of that early collection of poetical 
narratives, The Mirror for Magiftrates:” and a man, as it 
appears from his ſhare in that work, of conſiderable talents in 
poetry, for his time. Higgins lived at Winſham in Somerſet- 
ſhire [1], was a clergyman, educated at Oxford, and was engaged 
in the inſtruction of youth. He compiled, 1. The“ Floſcuh of 
Terence,” on the plan of a former collection by Udal, maſter of 
Eton. 2. He publiſhed alſo, © Holcot's. Dictionaire, newly 
correQed, amended, ſet in order, and enlarged, with many names 
of men, townes, beaſtes, fowles, &c. by which you may find 
the Latine or French name of any Engliſhe worde you will. 
By John Higgins, late Student in Oxforde.” Printed for 
Marlhe, in folio, 1572. 3. The Nomenclator of Adrian 


Junius, tranſlated into liſh, in conjunction with Abraham 
1 leming, and publiſhed 2 4 1 and Durham, 
in 1585, in vo. From the dedication to this book he ſeems to 
have been connected with the ſchool of Ilminſter, a neighbouring 
town in Somerſetſhire. He appears to have been living ſo late 
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as the year 1602; for in that year he publiſhed,,4. An anſwer 
to a work of controverſy by one | 
Chriſt's deſcent to Hell, which. was dated at Winſham. 
former editions of the Mirror for Magiſtrates,” were pub- 
iſhed in 1563, 1571 and 1574. His 
The dedixation is dated a year earlier. In this, 
ànduction in the octave ſtanza, and without aſſiſta 
began a new ſeries of hiſtories, from Albanact the 
of Brutus, and the firſt king of Albanie, or Scot 


e William Perkins, concerning 


The 


edition * in 1587. 

ne wrote a new 
ce from friends 
70 ſon 
land, to the 


emperor Caracalla. There were alſo a few additions by other 


8 the poems relating to Britiſh perſonages after 
nqucit. . , „ IIS " Jos of 
HIGGONS (Sir Tromas), ſon of Dr. Thomas Higgons, 


the 


LY 


1 


fome time rector of Weſtburgh in Shropſhire [K], was born in 
that county; became a commoner of St. Alban ' x- hall in the be- 
ginning of 1638, at the age of 14; when he was put under the 
tuition of Mr. Edward Corbet, fellow of Merton- college, and 
lodged in the chamber under him in that houſe. Leaving the 
univerſity without a degree, he retired to his native country. 
He married the widow of Robert earl of Eſſex; and delivered 
an oration at her funeral, Sept. 16, 1656, © Oratione funebri, 


à marito «5 more priſco 


audata fuit, is part of this lady's 


epitaph. He married, ſecondly, Bridget daughter of Sir Bevil 
Greeavill of Stow, and ſiſter to John earl of Bath; and removed 
to Grewell in Hampſhire; was elected a burgeſs for Malmſbury 


in 1658, and for 


ew Windſor in 1661. 


is ſervices to the 


crown were rewarded. with a penſion of Fool. a year, and gifts 
to the amount of 4000l. LJ. He was afterwards e 
and in 1669, was ſent envoy extraordinary to inveſt John George 


[x] Nichals's Seleck Collection of 
Poems, Vol. V. pP · 42. , ; 
[1] © King Charles II. fold Dunkirk 


to Louis XIV. and gave him Engliſh oak * 


enough to build the very fleet that after- 
wards attacked and defeated one of ours in 
Bantry Bay on the coaft of Ireland. This 


was in the right, for our trade and fove- 
reignty of the ſeas are dependent on each 
other; they muſt live or die together. 
But what a. recom do you. think he 
met with for his fidelity? really ſach a. 
one as I would hardly have believed, had 
I been told of it by any perſon but his own 


puts. me in mind of the foreſight of 2 gen- ſong the late Mr. Bevil Higgons, whoſe 


tleman, who had been ſome time envoy 
from the king to the princes and ſtates of 
Italy, and. who, in his return home, made 
the coaſt of France his road; in order to 
be as uſeful to his country as poſſible, 
and to his ſovereign too, as he thought. 


In his audience of the king, he told his 


majeſty, that the French were hard at 


work, building men of war in ſeveral 


of their ports, and that ſuch a haſty in- 
creaſe of the naval power of France could 
not but threaten England's ſovereignty of 
the ſeas, and. conſequently portend de- 


ftruMtian. te her trade. 'The. gentleman , bavly © The Craftſman.” 


[ 
7 * 


not his buſineſs to meddle with“ 


- works, both in proſe and verſe, have made 


him known to all the men of letters in 
Britain, and whoſe attachment to the fa- 
mily of Stuart, even to his dying day, 


puts his veracity in this point out of diſ- 


pute. The recompenſe was à ſevere re- 
primand from the king, as the forerunner 
to the laying him atide, for talking of 
things which his majeſty told him it was 
I for. 
get (ſays Mr. Nichols) from which of the 
political writers. between 1730 and 1747 
this anecdote was tranſcribed ; moſt pro- 
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duke of Faro nich che order of the Garter. About four years 
after, he was" aue to Vienna, where he continued three 
years, In hs he was elected burgeſs for St. Germain's, (being 
then, ſays Wood, ©, accounted a loyal and accompliſhed per: 
ſon, and a. great lover of the regular clergy.” | He died ſuddenly, 
of an apoplexy, in the rent court, having been ſum- 
moned there as a witneſs, Nov. 24, 1691; and was buried in 
Wincheſter cathedral near che relies of his firſt wife. His lite- 
rary productions are, 1; „A Panegyric to the King, 166, 
folio. 2. The Funeral Oration on his; firſt Lady, 1656.“ 
i "The Hiſtory; of Iſoof Baſſa, 1684. He 0 tranflated 
into Engliſh, The Venetian Triumph ;'! for which he was 
complimented by Waller, in his Poems; who has alſo addrefled 
a pbem to Mrs. r Mr. Granger, who ſtiles Sir Thomas 
« a gentleman of great merit, was favoured. by the dutcheſs 
dowager of Portland with a MS. copy of his Oration; and 
concludes, from the great ſcarcity of that pamphlet, that“ the 
copies of it were, for certain reaſons, induſtriouſly collected and 
| 5 5 though few pieces of this kind have leſs deſerved to 
periſn. The counteſs of Eſſex had a greatneſs of mind which 
enabled her to bear the whole weight of infamy which wWas 
thrown upon her; but it was, nevertheleſs, attended with a de- 
licacy and ſenſibility of honour which poiſoned all, her enjoy. 
ments. Mr. Higgons had ſaid much, and I think much _ 
purpoſe, in her vindication; and was himſelf fully convinced 
from, the tenor of her life, and the words which ſhe ſpoke at the 
awful cloſe of it, that ſhe was perfectly innocent, —In reading 
this intereſting oration, I fancied myſelf ſtanding by the grave of 
injured innocence and beauty ; was ſenſibly touched. with. the 
ious affection of the tendereſt and beſt of huſbands doing pub- 
lic and ſolemn juſtice to an amiable and worthy woman, who 
had been groſsly and publicly defamed. Nor could I withhold 
the tribute of a tear; a tribute which, I am confident, was paid 
at her interment by every one who loved virtue, and was not 
deſtitute of the feelings of humanity, This is what I imme- 
diately wrote upon reading the oration. If I am wrong in my 
opinion, the benevolent reader, I am ſure, will forgive me. It is 
not the firſt time that.my heart has got the better of my judge- 
ment.” „ am not afraid,” Mr. Nichols adds, „of being 
cenſured, for having tranſcribed this beautiful paſſage.” 
— HIGGONS (Bev1z), younger ſon of Sir Thomas [MJ], (and 
firſt couſin to the late NH of Granville) by Bridget his ſecond 
wife; at the age of ſixteen, became a commoner of St. John's- 
college, Oxford, in Lent term 1686 ; and went after wards to 


* , 


Cambridge, and then to the Middle Temple. Wood. enume« 
e [34] helge Sele& Collection ef Poems, Vol. I. p. 133. 
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rates five- of his poems. He wrote ſome others; and was the 
zuthor of a tragedy, entitled, The Generous Conqueror, or 
the Timely Diſcovery,” ated at Drury-lane, and printed in 
17, 1502 f]. He was a ſteady adherent to the cauſe of the 
exited family; and accompanied king James into France, where 
he maintained his wit and good-humour ge e by his mis- 
' Fortunes, He publiſhed a poem on of Utrecht.” 
On the publication of bi Burnet's ** of his own 
Times, he wrote ſome ftriftures on it, in a volume entitled, 
«« Hiſtorical and Critical Remarks; the fecond edition of 
which was printed in 8vo, 1727; and, in the Tame year, pub- 
Iiſhed «© A ſhort View of the Engliſh Hiſtory with Reflections, 
litical, hiſtorical, civil, phyſical, and moral; on the Retpns of the 
ings; their Characters, and Manners ; their Succeſſions to the 
Throne, and other remarkable Incidents to the Revolution 1688. 
Drawn from authentic Memoirs and MSS.“ *© Theſe papers,” 
he tells us in his preface, © lay covered with duft 36'years, till 
every perſon concerned in the tranſactions mentioned were re- 
moved from the ſtage.” pen 105 4 
HIGHMORE (Joszen), an eminent painter [o], was born 
in the pariſh of St. James, Garlickhithe, London, June 13, 
1692, being the third fon of Mr. Edward Highmore [r], a 9 7 
merchant in Thames- ſtreet. Having ſuch an early and ſtron 
inelination to painting, that he could think of nothing elſe with 
leafure, his father endeavoured to gratify him in a propoſal to 
is uncle, who was ferjeamt-painter to king William, and with 
whom Mr. (afterward Sir James) Thornhifl Le.] had ſerved his 
prenticeſhip. But this was afterwards for good reaſons de- 
lined, and he was articled as clerk to an attorney, July 18, 1707 ; 
but ſo much againſt his own declared inclination, that in about 
Urree years 2 to form reſolutions of omg ee natural 
ion to his favourite art, having continually employed his 
jeifure hours in deſigning, and in the ſtudy of geometry, per- 
FpeQive, architecture, and anatomy, but without any inſtructors 
except books. He had afterwards an N Fog improving 
himfelf in anatomy, by attending the lectures of Mr. Cheſelden, 
beſides entering himſelf at the Painter's Academy in Great 
Queen-ſtreet, where he drew ten years, and had the honour to 
be particularly noticed by {ir Godfrey Kneller, who diſtinguiſhed 
him by the name of © the Young Lawyer.” On June 13, 1714, 


[x] See the prologue to this tragedy in / arms, 2 mentioned in the . Oentleman's 
lord Lanſdowne's Poems, p. 220. [Magazine for 2772,” p. 449. 

o] Gent. Mag. 2780, p- 176. | [a] The Highmores and Thorthills 

ey] His grandfather, Abraham, who were connected by marriage; Edward, the 

wa; firſt eouſin to Nathaniel, the celebrated uncle of fir James, marrymg-Sufanna, the 

phyſician, being a lieutenant-colonel in daughter of Nathaniel Highmore, rector of 

lolles, an honourable augmentation to his phykician, "> 0 his 
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a more conſpicuous 


his dlerkſhip expired; and on March 26, 1715, he began paints 


ing as a profeſſion, and ſettled in the city: In the ſame year- 
Dr, Brook Ko ich publiſhed "his © Linear Perſpective: 7 
new Method of repreſenting juſtly all Manner of Objects as 
they appear to the Eye, in all Situations.” On this complete 
add univerſal theory our artiſt grounded his ſubſequent pra ice; 
and it has been generally allowed, that few, if any, of the pro- 
feſſion at that time, were ſo thoroughly maſters of that excelleit | 
but intricate ſyſtem. In 755 he married Miſs Suſanna Hiller, 
daughter and heireſs of Mr. Anthony Hiller, of Effingham in 
Surrey; a young lady in every reſpe& worthy of his choice. 
For Mr. Cheſelden's Anatomy of the Human Body, publiſhed 
in 1722, he made drawings from the real ſubjects at the time © 
diſſection, two of which were 'engraved for that work, and ap- 
ear, but without his name, in tables xii. and xiii. 'In 9 
ame year, on the exhibition of “ The Conſcious Lovers,“ 
written by Sir Richard Steele, Mr. Highmore addreſſed a letter 
to the author, on the limits of filial obedience, pointing out a 
material defect in the character of Bevil, with that clearneſs and 
preciſion for which, in converſation and writing, he was always 
remarkable, as the pencil by no means engroſſed his whole at- 
tention [x J. His 1 and buſineſs increaſing, he took 
tion, by removing to a houſe in. Lincoln 
Inn-fields, in March 1723-4; and an opportunity ſoon offered 
of introducing him advantageouſiy to the nobility, &c. from his 
being deſired, by Mr. Pine the engraver, to make the drawings 
for his prints of the Knights of the Bath, on the revival of that 
order, in 1725. In confequence of this, ſeveral of the Knights 
had their portraits alſo by the ſame hand, ſome of them 'whole- 
lengths; and the duke of Richmond, in particular, was attended 
by his three eſquires, with a perſpective view of King Hen 
the VIIth's chapel. This capital picture is now at God wood. 
The artiſt was alſo ſent for to St. James's, by George I. to paint 
the portrait of the late duke of Cumberland, from which Smith 
ſeißß . ß RN TORE ND 
In 1728, Mr. Hawkins Browne, then of Lincoln's-Inn, who had 
always a juſt ſenſe of Highmore's talents and abilities, addreſſed to 
him a poetical epiſtle On Deſign and Beauty; and, ſome years 
after, an elegant Latin Ode, both now collected in his poems 
sI. In the ſummer of 1732, Mr! Highmore viſited the con- 
tinent, in company with Dr. Pemberton, Mr. Benj. Robins; 
and two other friends, {chiefly with a view of ſeeing the gallery 
of pictures belonging to the elector Palatine: at Duſſe cal | 


[x]*Tfs he allowed! to be publiſhed, / e] See the latte with 6 trandiition, th * 
11 a firſt; ume In che #:Gentleman's 25 «© Genfleman's Magazine for-1768,'? | 
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lected by Rubens, and ſuppoſed to be the beſt in Europe. At Am- 
| werp alſo he had peculiar pleaſure in contemplating the works of 
5 maſter. In their return they viſited the N 
towns in Holland. In 1734, he made a like excurſion, but 
alone, to Paris, where he received great civilities from ſome of 
his countrymen, panticularly the duke of Kingſton, Dr. Hick- 
man (his tutor), Robert Light, eſq; (the late caſhier), &c. 
Here he had the fatisfaction of being ſhewn, by cardinal de 
Polignac, his famous group of antique ſtatues, the court of 
Lycomedes, then juſt brought from Rome, and ſince purchaſed 
by the king of Pruſſia, and deſtroyed at Charlottenbourg, in 
2760, by the Ruſſians. In 1742, he had the honour to paint 
the late prince and princeſs of Wales, for the duke of Saxe 
Gotha; as he did ſome years after, the late of Denmark, 
for that court. The publication of Pamela, in 2944, gave 
riſe to a ſet of paintings by Mr. Highmore, which were en- 
graved by two French engravers, and publiſhed by ſubfeription, 
in 1745. In the fame year he painted the only original of the 
late General Wolfe, then about 18. His Pamela introduced 
him to the acquaintance and friendſhip of the excellent author, 
whofe 15 he drew, and for whom he painted the only ori- 
inal of Dr. Young. In 1750 be had the great misfortune to 
oſe his excellent wife. On the ſorſt inſtitution of the Academy 
of Painting, Sculpture, &c. in 1753, he was elected one of 
the profeſſors; an honour, which, on account of his many avo- 
cations, he deſtred to decline. In 1954 he publiſhed, © A cri- 
tical Examination of thoſe two Paintings | by Rubens} on the 
cieling of the Bangueting-houſe at Whitehall, in which Archi- 
tecture is introduced, fo far as relates to PerſpeQive; together 
yd the Diſcuſſion of a Queſtion which has been the Subject of 
bate among Painters: printed in 4to, for Nourſe. In the 
folution of this queſtion, he proved that Rubens, and ſeveral other 
great painters, were miſtaken in the practice, and Mr. Kirby, 
and ſeveral other authors, in the theory and practice: and in the 
eighteenth volume of the Monthly Review,” he animadverted 
7) on Mr. Kirby's unwarrantable treatment of Mr. 
Ware, and detected and expoſed his errors, even where he exults 
jn his own ſuperior ſcience. Of the many its which Mr. 
«lighmore painted, in an extenſive practice of 46 years, (of which 
ſeveral have been engraved) it is impoſſible and nſeleſs to diſcuſs 
particulars. Some of the moſt capital in the. hiſtorical branch, 
which was then much Jeſs cultivated than it is at p ſhall 
only be mentioned, via. Hagar and Iſhmael,“ a preſent to 
the Foundling-hoſpital: © The Good Samaritan,” painted for 
Mr. Sbepherd of 'Aſhz „The r 5 
5 -at his ſale by colonel (now general) Liſter: * The 
e Family,” as deſetibed in “ Clariſſa, now in the poſ- 
b | 1 ee 
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ſeſſon of Thomas Watkinſon Payler, eſa; at Heden in Kent: 
1 Clariſſa, the portrait mentioned in that work: The Graces 
+ unveiling Nature,” drawn by memory ſrom Rubens: The 


Clementina of Grandiſon, and the Queen-mother of Edward 
IV. with her younger Son, &c. in Weſtminſter-abbey: the 
three laſt in the poſſeſſion of his ſon. SOC TEE Ari 
In 17617, on the marriage of his daughter to the Rey. Mr. 
Duncombe, ſon to one of his oldeſt friends, he took a reſolution. 
of retiring from buſinefs, and diſpoſing of his collection of pic- 


tures, which he did by auction, in March, 1762; and ſoon after 


removed to the houſe of his ſon-in-law at Canterbury, where he 
paſſed the remainder of his life, without ever reviſiting the metro- ' 
polis. But though he had laid down the pencil, he never wanted 
employment: ſo active and vigorous was his mind, that, with a 


conſtitutional flow of ſpirits, and a reliſh for inſtructive ſociety, 


he was * never leſs alone than when alone;” and, beſides his 
profeſſional purſnits (abovementioned), to philoſophy, both na- 


_ tural and moral, and alſo divinity, he laudably dedicated his 


time and attention. No man had more clearnefs and preciſion 
of ideas, or a more ardent deſire to know the truth ; and, when 
known, conſcientiouſly to purſue it. With ſtrong paſſions, 
ever guided by the ſtricteſt -virtue,. he had a tender, ſuſceptible 
heart, always open to the diſtreſſes of his fellow-creatures, and 
always ready to relieve them. His capital work of the literary 
kind was his “ Practice of Perſpective, on the Principles of 
Dr. Brook Taylor, &e.“ written many years before, but not 
publiſhed till 1763, when it was printed for Nourſe, in one 
vol. 4to, This not only evinced his ſcientific knowledge of the 
ſabject, but removed, by its perſpicuity, the only objection that 
can be made to the ſyſtem of Dr. Taylor. It accordingly re- 
ceived, from his friends and the intelbgent-public, the-applauſes 
it deſerved. In 1765, he publiſhed (without his name] Ob- 
ſervations on a Pamphlet intituled, Or wg Ny not founded on 
Argument, [by Dodwell] 7 in which, aſter ſhewing that it is 
a continued irony, and lamenting that fo ample-a field ſhould be 
offered the author of it for the diſplay of us. pings he gives 
"p creeds, articles, and eatechiſms, as out-works raiſed by fal- 
lible men, and, confining himſelf to the defence of the 3 


or citadel, ſhews, that pure primitive Chriſtianity, though at- 
faulted by infidels, will ever remain 1 His opinion 
of Rubens may be ſeen in the Gept. 1 for 1966; P3553» 
under the title of #4 Remarks on-ſoria.Paſlages in Mr. Webb's 
| way wh. into the - Beauties of Painting &c-" In the ſame 
year he publiſhed, with only his initials; *. }. H.“ two ſmall, 

and miſcellaneous ; with 


©. 


2 trauſlation in Proſe of Mr. Browne atin Poem on the Im- 


mortality of the Soul,” ſelected from à large . 
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his leiſure, at different periods of his life. © As ſuch,” ſays 
Dr. Hawkeſworth [T], they do the author great credit. They 
are not excurſions of fancy, but efforts of thought, and indu- 
bitable indications of a vigorous and active mind.“ In the Gent. 
Mag. for 1769, p. 287, he communicated © A natural and ob- 
vious Manner of conſtructing Sun-dials, deduced from the Situ- 
ation and Motion of the Earth with reſpe& to the Sun, ex- 
plained by a ſcheme : and in that for 1778, p. 526, his remarks 
on colouring, ſuggeſted by way of a note on the “ Epiſtle to an 
eminent Painter,” will ſhew that his talents were by no means 
: Impaired at the age of 86. He retained them, indeed, to the 
laſt, and had even ſtrength and ſpirit ſufficient to enable him to 
ride out daily on horſeback, the ſummer before he died. A 
ſtrong conſtitution, habitual temperance, and conſtant attention 
to his health in youth as well as in age, prolonged his liſe, and 
preſerved his faculties to his 88th year, when he gradually ceaſed 
to breathe; and, as it were, fel aſleep, on March 3, 1780. 
He was interred in the ſouth aifle of Canterbury cathedral [u], 
leaving one ſon, Anthony, educated in his own profeſſion; and 
a daughter, Suſanna, mentioned above. 11'S" 
His abilities as a painter appear in his works, which will not 
only be admired by his contemporarics, but by their poſterity ; as 
his tints, like thoſe of Rubens and Vandyck, inſtead of being 
Impaired, are improved by time, which ſome of them have now 
withſtood above 60 years. His idea of beauty, when he indulged 
his fancy, was of the higheſt kind; and his knowledge of per- 
ſpective gave him great advantages in family-pieces, of which 
he painted more than any one of his time. He could take a 
-hkeneſs by memory as well as by a ſitting, as appears by his 
picture of the duke of Lorrain on late b N which Faber 
engraved-; and thoſe of king rge II. (in York aſſembly- 
room) ; Queen Caroline, the two Mifs Gunnings, &c. Like 
any, "ag great painters, he had “ a poet for his friend, in the 
late Mr. Browne; to which may be added, a poem addreſſed to 
him in 1726, by the Rev. Mr. 13 at that time of Trinity- 
hall, Cambridge, who ſucceeded Mr. Highmore, and in 1780, 
was vicar of St. Stephen's near Canterbury. Wo 
_ HIGHMORE (Nartranizi), a native of Fordingbridge, in 
-Hampſhire, a celebrated anatomiſt, and the firſt in this country 
who wrote a Syltematical "Treatiſe on the Structure of the 
Human Body.“ made many diſcoveries in, Natural Hiſtory 
and Anatomy; the maxillary finus, in particular, is called from 
His name, Antrum Highmorianum. He has left the following 


[4], In his Kevini of icham, eee 
Mag. Vol. XXXV. p. 238.  ._ and. verſes, to him by Mr. Bunce, in P. 
. (v] „ A Thought at his Grave,” 199. 
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works, 1. “ Corporis Humani diſquiſitio Anatomica,”. folio, 
£651; 2. © The Hiſtory: of Generation.” 3. “ De Paſſione 
Hyſterica,” '8vo, 1660.  Highmore died March 21, 1684, at 
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HILAR US, or HILARY, an ancient father of the Chriſ- 
tian church, who flouriſhed in the fourth century, was born, as 
St. Jerom tells us, at Poitiers in France; but in what year, is net 
any where mentioned. His parents were of rank and ſubſtance, 
and had him liberally educated in the Pagan religion, which 
they themnſelves profeſſed, and which Hilary did not forſake till 
many years after he was grown up; when reflecting, as Dupin 
ſays, upon the groſs errors of Paganiſm, be was by little and 
little conducted to the truth, and at laſt confirmed in it by read- 
ing the Holy Scriptures. After he was perfectly inſtructed in 
the Chriſtian religion, he was baptized, together with his wife 
and daughter, who: were alſo converted with him. He was ad- 
vanced to the-biſhopric of Poictiers in 355, as Baronius fixes it; 
though. Cave [x] ſees no reaſon why he might not be made 
biſhop of that place ſome years before. As ſoon as he was 
raiſed to this dignity, he became a moſt. zealous champion of 
the orthodox faith, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf particularly againſt 
the Arians, whoſe doctrines were at that time gaining ground 
in France. In 356, he was ſent by Conſtantius to ſupport the 
arty of Athanaſius at the ſynod of Beterra, or Beziers, againſt 
turninus biſhop of Arles, who had juſt before been excom- 
municaed by the biſhops of France; but Saturninus intrigued 
with ſo much art againſt him, that he prevailed with the em- 
peror, who was then at Milan, ,to order him to be' baniſhed. 
Accordingly, Hilary was baniſhed to Phrygia, where he conti- 
nued four years, and applied himſelf during that time to the 
compoſing of ſeveral works. He wrote his twelve books uf 
the Trinity, which Cave calls“ a noble work, and which 
have been ſo much admired by the orthodox believers... He 
wrote alſo A Treatiſe concerning Synods, which he addreſſed 
to the biſhops of France; wherein he explains to them the 
ſenſe of the Eaſtern churches upon the doctrine of the Tris 
nity, and alſo their manner of holding oouncils. This treatiſe 
was drawn up by may after the council of Ancyra in 356, ; 
whoſe canons he ſets forth in it; and before. the councils 
Rimini and Seleucia, which were called in the beginning of 
359. Some time after he was ſent; to the council of Seleucia; . 
where he defended-the Gallican biſhops. from the imputation of 


Sabellianiſm, which the Arians had fixed upon them; and 5 


boldly aſſerted the ſound and orthodox faith of the Weſtern 85 
biſhops. He was ſo fayqurably received, and {0 much refpeRed * 
af DF. i TIE 4 FCC 
III Hiſtor, Liter. Tom. i. p. 25; Orten. 174 %/%fꝗͥñ 
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by this council, that they admitted him as one who ſhould give 
in his opinion, and aſſiſt ina determination among their biſhops: 
Dut finding the greater part of them to be Arian, he would not 
act. Nevertheleſs he continued at Seleucia, till the council was 
over; when, ſeeing the orthodox faith in the utmoſt peril, he 
followed the deputies of the council to Conſtantinople, and pe- 
titioned the emperor for leave to parts) phe with the Arians. 
The Arians, peroeiving what 'a powerful adverſary they were 
_ to find in Hilary, contrived to have him ſent to France, 
whither paſſing through Italy he arrived in 360, without being 
abſolved in the mean time from the ſentence of baniſhment. 
However, after the catholic biſhops had recovered their uſual 
liberty and authority under Julian the Apoſtate, Hilary afſembled 
ſeveral councils in France, to re-eſtabliſh the ancient orthodox 
faith, and to condemn the determinations of the ſynods of Ri- 
mini and Seleucia. He condemned Saturninus biſhop of Arles, 
but pardoned thoſe who acknowledged their error; and, in 
ſhort, he exerted himſelf ſo heartily in this great affair, that, as 
Sulpicius Severus ſays, it was agreed on all hands, that France 
was in a great meaſure freed from Arianiſm by the ſingle influ- 
ence and endeavours of Hilary, He extended his care likewiſe 
on this account to Italy n churches, and was particu- 
cularly qualified, as Ruffinus obſerves, to recover men from the 
error of their ways, becauſe he was “ vir natura lenis, placidus, 
ſimulque eruditus, & ad perſuadendum commodiſſimus: an 
excellent obſervation,” ſays the candid Dupin, “and very pro- 
leſſon of inſtruction to all who are employed in the conver- 
hon of 3 8 *. WE "7 oY 3 
bout 367, Hil ad another rtunity of. diſtinguiſhin 
his zeal Aal Arienifan. The —— — 
to Milan, iſſued an edict, by which he obliged all to acknow- 
Auxentius for their biſhop. Hilary, perſuaded that Aux- 
entius was in his heart an Arian, preſented a petition to the 
emperor, in which he declared Auxentius to be à blaſphemer, 
whoſe opinions were oppoſite to thoſe of the church. Upon this 
the emperor ordered Hilary and Auxentius to-diſpute-publicly ; 
where Auxentius, after many ſubtleties” and evaſive ſhifts to 
prevent being depoſed 'from his biſhopric, was forced to own, 
that Jeſus Chriſt “ was indeed God, of the ſame ſubſtance 
and divinity with the Father.” The emperor believed this pro- 
ſeſſion ſincere, and embraced his communion ; but Hilary con- 
tinued {till to call him an heretic, and moſt wicked prevaricator 
with God and man; on which account he was ordered to 
from Milan, as one who diſturbed” the peace of the church. 
Hilary died the latter end of this year, after: many ſtruggles and 
endeavours to ſupport the catholic faith. His works have been 
publiſhed ſeveral ümes: bat the laſt and beſt edition of them 
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2 by the BenediQtines in 1693 at Paris Ot his twelve 
dooks upon the Trinity, Jerom has ſpoken 'thus: “ Hilarius, 
meorum confeſſor temporum & epiſeopus, duodecim als, 
liani libros & ſtylo imitatus eſt &numero[v};” And 8 
in the preface to that edition which he gave 5 
ſays, that in theſe books he 2 en taken pen ro how, 
% quicquid ingenio, quicqui uentia; quiequid ſac 
cram tere poſſet.” "He was nketälte a wan of gre: 
as well as abilities and learning, of "which "the ancien 

author of his life, attributed to Fortunatus, Has" given us this 
inſtance, He tells us, that when Hilary went to Phrygia into 
daniſhment, leaving his wife and daughter behind him at Poic- 
tiers, he had a viſion, which informed him, that à young man 
of great wealth and power wanted to marry his daughter ;" but 
that Hilary 8 the match by his N in which he 
earneſtly begged, that the might only be married to Jefus Chriſt. 
The author Tee that after his os. An from' exile, upon her ex- 
prefling an inelination to be married, Hilary prayed the Lord 
again, to take her from this vain world to himfelf: the — 
which was, it is ſaid, that the young lady, a as well as her mother 
whom we muſt oſe to have bead upon this occaſion te 
much in her intereſt; died in a very ſhort time after. A ſtory 
this _ proves at leaſt the ht por held of the perſon on 5 
it is to * 4 

HILARI US, be Romiſh nt of that name; wy 
of Arles. He was born in 4or; of rich and noble 0 
educated under St. Honoratus abbot ef Lerins. 
ratus was promoted to the ſee of Arles, Hilarius, — ts 
ſucceſſor, attended him. When de was himſelf ed to 
that dignity, he held ſeveral councils, and p A in that at 
Rome in 441. In conſequence of ſome falfe eee he 
was partly i oa by Leo, but his merit was afterwards 
fully perceived by that prelate. He died at the he bh of 48, yet 
worn out by his eccleſiaſtical labours. He bas the cha- 
racer for ts „and all virtues. His works ate, 1. % Homie 
lies,” under the name of Euſebius of Emeſa. 2. The Liſe 
of St. Honoratus, his predeceſſor. 3. Various ſmaller works, 
— 4 Hilary is u perſon moſt known by the warde of 

ila +3. O70 

H ILDEBERT, biſhop of Mans, anch after-votch che 
of Tours, in the 12th century, was born #Lavardin, a town 
France. He is faid by Bayle to have led Avery diffolute kite 
before he was raiſed to the epiſcopal character. Ivo — he 

hartres, reproached him in the followin terns: e Some of 

wy ancient perſons of the church of Din 0rd 
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are very well acquainted with your former way of living, aſſett, 
| oo you Indulant — in Golepl — to that degree 
that after. you was made an archdeacon, you uſed: to lie with a 
Whole tribe of concubines, by whom you have had many boys 
and girls Gz ].“ Hildebert, however, was a man of great learn- 
ing, as well as merit in many reſpects. Maimbourg commends 
him highly, calls him the, bleſſed Hildebert, and aſſerts him to 
have been one of the moſt holy and moſt learned prelates, the 
Gallican church ever had. We have ſome letters, ſays he, 
« and other beautiful works of his in the collection of, the fa- 
thers. St. Bernard ſtyles him the excellent pontiff and chief 
fupport of the church; whom the moſt celebrated writers men- 
tion with great elogium, and whoſe. holineſs God himſelf was 
eaſed to ſhew, — to honour by the miracles which were per- 
formed at his tomb. And on this occaſion, to do his memory 
the juſtice it deſerves, I think myſelf obliged to obſerve, that 
they Who, on the credit of a letter of Ivo of Chartres, have 
aſſerted the diſſoluteneſs of his life, when he was made biſhop 
of Mans, have entirely miſtaken him for another; being miſled 
by the inſeription of * letter A], in which: they found Ilde- 
berto inſtead of Aldeberto, as the ancient. manuſcripts read it. 
But Maimbourg's criticiſm, which is taken from Juret's (0 Notes 
on lvo of Chartres's Life, has not availed at all in Hildebert's 
favour; ſince it is well known, that no other perſon who waz 
Taiſed from an archdeacon to à biſhop, was Jected biſhop of 
ans in Ivo's time, but Hildebert. Kü en r el 
Maimbourg relates afterwards, that Hildebert was tranſlated 
From the biſhopric of Mans to the archbiſhopric of Tours by 
oper Honorius II. in 1125; and obſerves, that this prelate, 
inding king Lewis the Big to have given two canonſhips in his 
dioceſe during the vacancy of that ſee, went himſelf to court to 
make his humble repreſentations to the king. His majeſty heard 
him; but, as he would not be ſatisfied with the ſentence that 
was given, and demanded a canonical judgement, all the income 
of his archþiſhopric was ſeized upon, on account of his -obſti- 
nagy- I his made him have recourſe to the moſt; humble peti+- 
tions; and he recommended his caſe to a biſhop, for whom the 
cing. had a great eſteem... I do not write to you, ſays he, 
t with a deſign to complain of the king's proceedings againſt me; 
nor to rouſe you. by my expoſtulation; nor to raiſe clamours, 
troubles, ſeditions, and ſtorms. againſt the Lord's Anointed; nor 
to demand, that the ſeverities and cenſures of the church be 
| —— uſe of againſt him. Far from it; I only beg of you, that 
dy your kind and charitable offices, vou would prevail upon his 
majeſty, not to exert the weapons of his anger and indignation 


[5] I50's Letter he ah. [a] Hiſt, dy Lutheraniſme, Liv, i pe 192. 4 
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The — 0-09 he gives of the yices of that court, is very 
lively. and elegant; and we find as lively and elegant à tranſla- 
tion of it, in French, by M. du Pleſſis Mornay, in his“ Myſ- 


tere d Iniquité' He was only biſhop of Mans when he wrote 


that letter; but when he wrote another to pope Honorius II. 


complai ning that all the cauſes. were carried to Rome by way of 


appeal, he was archbiſhop of Tours. He wrote alſo a deſcription 
of Rome in Latin verſe, which ends with theſe two line:: 
% Urbs felix, fi vel Dominis urbs illa careret, 
Vel Dominis eſſet turpe carere fide. 
pore e is © FEM 


Happy city, if it had no maſters; or if it were ſcandalous 


for thoſe maſters to be unfaithful.” et 


HILDESLEY (Marx), a truly primitive prieſt and biſhop, 


was ſon of Mark Hildeſley, rector of Houghton and Witton in 


the county of Huntingdon, who died about 1724 or 1725, when 
the living was offered to his ſon by fir John Barnard, to hold on 
terms for a minox,. which he declined. He was born at Marſton, 


in the county of Kent, 1698, educated at the Charter-houſe, at 
nineteen removed to T rinity-college, Cambridge, whereof he 


was elected fellow in 1723. In 1744 he re White 
hall preacher by biſhop Gibſon; in 1731 preſented by his col- 


lege to the viearage of Hitchin, and in 1535 to the neighbour- ; ; 


ing rectory of Holwell in the county of Bedford, by R. Rad- 
cliffe,, Eſq; who had a ſingular reſpe& for his many 
and engaging qualities, and always called him father H 


Durham, giyen him by the biſhop of that ſee, after his promo- 
tion to the ſee, of Sodor and Man. He diſtinguiſhed Fi 
by a diligent attendance on the duties of his extenſive. pariſh, 


which . had been much neglected by his predeceſſor, took his 
conſtant: rounds: in viſiting his pariſhioners. both in town and 


country, and preaching alternately with his cprate at both liv- 


ings; and every Friday evening in the year at ſeven, inſtructed 


and catechiſed the younger part in the church, and on Good 


Fridays diſtributed books to them. He generally preached from 
memory or ſhort notes, and at a viſitation at Baldack, delivered 


the whole diſcourſe. to the clergy from memory, with a very 


agreeable addreſs.. His conſtant attention to the duties of his 


ſunction, and his 8 to keep a curate beſore he had Hol- 
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ly con tl ution. He beſtowed great 


amiable 
| | udeſley, 
This rectory he, retained with the maſterſhip of an hoſpital in 


mſelf 7 5 


122 AAA. | 
expence, ſoon after his inſtitution, on r ge-houſe, which 
* y 
was defore a poor mean dwelling; and he took four or ſix — | 
boarders into his houfe for inſtruction. His exemplary conduct 
in this humble ſtation recommended him to the e of Athol 
as a fit ſucceſſor to the worthy biſhop Wilſon, whoſe noble de. 
ſign of printing a tranſtation of the whole Bible in the Manks 
language he brought to the moſt happy concluſion, immediately 
after his conſecration in 1755, and died within ten days of its 
completion, of 'a paralytic e, Dec. 7, 1972. He'was bu- 
_ Tied, according to his deſire, as near to his predeceſſor as poſſible. 
His farewel ſermon at Hitchin drew tears from all who heard 
it; and when he viſited the pariſh two years after, on his return 
to England from his ſee, he recognized affectionately the mean- 
eſt of his friends and catechumens. He preached another affec- 
tionate diſcourſe to them, and when he left the town, the ſtreets 
vere crouded with multitudes to pay him every mark of reve. 
rence, which he returned with equal kindneſs.  _ 
HILL (Joszrn), an Engliſh divine, famous chiefly for hav. 
ing publiſhed, in 1676, an edition of Schrevelius's Greek lexicon, 
augmented with 8000 words, and purged of as many faults. 
He was born at Leeds in 1624, educated at St. John's-college, 
Cambridge, where he took his degrees, and was afterwards 
choſen fellow of Magdalen-college in that univerſity. He im- 
bibed the puritanical doctrines, and was proQor during the pre- 
valence of that party in 1079. After the Reſtoration, be ſed 
to conform, and was therefore ejected in 1662. He then tra- 
velled through France and Germany, and paſſed two years at 
Leyden. In 1667, he was choſen paſtor of the Engliſh con- 
gregation at Middleburg ; but, after a time, — — that ſitu . 
ation and returned to 2 He finally ſettled at Rotterdam, 
where he continued till his death, which happened in 170% 
HILL (WIr IIA), author of ſome learned notes, gram- 
matical, critical, and geographical, on Dionyſius Periegetes; 
which were publiſhed in London in 1688, after his death. He 
had been a tellow of Merton-college, Oxford, and was after- 
Wards maſter of a ſchool in Dublin. He died in 1667. To 
his notes are r ants maps, with an explanation of them, and 
geographical inſtitutes for young ſtudents. The edition is com- 
mon, and has the text of Dionyſius from H. Stephens, and 
the commentary of Euſtathius. N | Wear 
HILL (Aaron), a poet; was the eldeſt fon of George Hill, 
of pom; pre eng- in Wiltſhire, and was born in Beaufort- 
buildings, London, Feb. 10, 1685. He was ſent to Weſtmin- 
ſter-ſchool, which, however, he left, on account of family diſtreſs, 
occaſioned by his father's miſmanagement, at fourteen years 
of age. Shortly after he formed a reſolution of paying a vilit 
to his relation lord Paget, then ambaſſador 'at Conſtantinople 


# 
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and -accordingly. embarked for that place, March 2, 1700. 
When he arrived, lord Paget received him with much 7 | 


as well as pleaſure; wondering, that a perſon ſo ſhould . 
run the — of ſuch a voyage, to e 9 he 
only knew by character. The ambaſſador immediately pro- 
vided for him a very learned eccleſiaſtie in his own houſe; and, 
under his tuition, ſent him to travel, ſo that he had an op 
ity of ſeeing Egypt, Paleſtine, and à great part of 
Fal. ith lord Paget he returned home about 170g, and in 
his journey ſaw moſt of the courts in 3 A few years after, 
he was deſired to accompany Sir William Wentworth, who was 
then going; to make the tour of Europe; and with him he tra- 
yelled two or three years. About 1709, he publiſhed: his firſt 
poem, entitled, “ Camillus,“ in honour of the earl of Peter- 
borough, who had been general in Spain: and being the ſame 
year made maſter of the theatre in Drury- lane, he wrote his firſt 
tragedy, © Elfrid, or the Fair Inconſtant, at the deſire of the 
famous actor Booth, which he began, and completed in a little 
more than a week. In 1710, he was maſter of the opera- houſe 
in the Hay- market; and then wrote an opera called . Rinaldo, 
which met with great ſucceſs, and was the firſt that Handel com- 
ſed after he came to England. His genius ſeems to have 
— beſt adapted to the buſineſs of the ſtage; and while he held 
the management, he conducted both the theatres to the ſatisfac- 
tion of the public; but, having ſome miſunderſtanding with the 
lord-chamberlain, he relinquiſhed it in a few months. 
But Hill was not only a poet, he was alſo a great projector. 
Among the Harleian MSS. 7524, is a letter from him to the lord- 


treaſurer, dated April 12, 1714, on a ſubject by which the - 


nation might gain a million annually.” In 1715, he undertook 
to make an oil, as ſweet as that from olives, of the beech-nuts, 
and obtained a patent for the purpoſe: but, from ſome cauſe or 
other, the undertaking came to nothing. In 1716, he wrote 
another tragedy, called “ The Fatal Viſion, or the Fall of Siam:” 
to which he prefixed this motto out of Horace, „ 
4 J not for vulgar admiration writee 
To be well _—_ not much, is my delight.“ : 
About 1718, he wrote a poem, called “ The Northern Star,” 
upon the actions of the czar Peter the Great; and ſeveral years 
after was complimented with a: gold medal from the empreſs 
Catherine, according to the czar's deſire before his death; He 
was alſo to have written his life from papers of the czar's, which 
were to have been ſent to him: but the death of the czarina, 
N after, prevented it. In 1728, he made a journey to 
the North of Scotland, Where he had been about two years be- 
fore; having contracted with the York-buildings company, con- 
93 | : - ; g 8 cerning 
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eerning many woods of great extent in that ki 1, for timber 
for-the uſes of the navy. He found ſome difficulties: in this 
affair: for-when the trees were by his order chained: together 
into floats, the Highlanders refuſed to venture + themſelves on 
them down the river Spey, till he firſt went himfelf to convince 
them there was no danger. In this paſſage he: found a great 
obſtacle in the rocks, on which - he. ordered fires to be made 
when the river was low, and great quantities of water to be 
thrown; by which means were broken to pieces, and 
thrown down, ſo that the paſſage became eaſy for the floats. 
This project, however, like the former, came to nothing; upon 
which, after a ſtay of ſeveral months in the Highlands, he 
quitted Scotland, and went to York. In that retirement in the 
North, he wrote a poem, called“ The Progreſs of Wit, being 
a Caveat for the uſe of an eminent Writer.“ This was in- 
tended for Pope, who had heen the aggreſſor in the Dunciad,” 
and, as Hill's friends ſay, was made very uneaſy by it. The 
firſt eight lines are as follows: pate Gee's 7 
„ Tuneful Alexis, on the Thame's fair fide, — 
The ladies play-thing, and the Muſes pride. 
Wich merit popular, with wit polite, 
' Eaſy though vain, and elegant though light: © 
- Deliring and deferving others praife,, - | 
. - Poorly accepts a fame he ne'er repays: 
- - Unborn to cheriſh, ſneakingly approves, ' | © 
And wants the foul to fpread the worth he loves. 
In 1731, he met the greateſt ſhock affliction ever gave him, 
though it is ſaid he was born to combat it in all its ſhapes: and 
that was in the loſs of a wife, to whom he had been married 
twenty years. She was the only daughter of Edmund Morris, 
eſq; of Stratford in 3 whom he had nine children, an- 
alfo a handſome fortune. He wrote the following epitaph for a 
monument he deſigned to erect over graveee 
« Enough, cold ſtone! ſuffice her long - low d name 
Words are too weak to pay her virtue s claim. 
Temples, and tombs, and tongues ſhall waſte away, 
And power's vain pomp in mould ring duſt decay. 
But ere mankind a wife more perfect ſe·e, 
Eternity, O Time! ſhall bury the... 


Tt would not be a ſmall tak to enumerate all his productions 
try and proſe. Four volumes have been publiſhed, in 8vo, ſince 

is death ; but they have never been in much favour with the pub- 
lic, and we cannot undertake to make them fo, Affectation both 
in the thoughts, and in the manner of expreſſing them, rather 
than want of genius, may account for their imperfe& ſucceſs, 
His laſt production was a tragedy called Merope,” * from 
„ tn - taire, 


on 
* 


Voltaire, which was brought upon the ſtage in Drury-Iane by 

Garrick. There are ſome lines-5o the beginning of Marty 

may be conſidered as à prophecy of his own approaching dif- 

falta r Seer Hr Tx 
- «Cover'd in fortane's ſhade, I reſt reclin d. 

My griefs all ſilent; and my joys refign'd. © © © 
With patient eye life's evening gloom ſurvey 
Nor ſhake th! ont-haſtening ſands, nor bid them ſtax. 
Vet while from life my ſetting proſpects fly, © © 

Fain would my mind's weak offspring ſhun to die, &c."” 

He died Feb. 8, 1750, as it is ſaid, in the very minute of the 

earthquake, after enduring a twelvemonth's torment of body with 

great calmneſs and reſignation. He was interred in the ſame 
rave with his wife, in the great cloiſter of Weſtminſter-adbey. 

The following judgement of A, Hill, is found enough for us 

to adopt[c]. © His character, it is faid, © ſeems to have been 

almoſt as ſingular as his adventures. Born of a good family, and 
endowed with ſome natural talents, he might perhaps have ar- 
rived at that eminence to which he aſpired, could he have con- 
fined himſelf to any ſingle purſuit. But he was one of thoſe 
enterpriſing ſpirits, that attempt every thing; and, for want of 
diſcerning their proper province, bring crane to perfection. 

He travelled much, read much, and wrote much; and all, as it 

ſhould ſeem, to very little purpoſe. His intimate acquaintance 

with the moſt eminent perfons of an ape fo fruitful in Beaux 

1 inflamed his natural ardour to diſtinguiſh himſelf in the 
lles Letters. He fancied that he was deſtined to be a great, 

poet; and the high compliments he received from one that was 

really ſuch (namely, Mr. Pope) confirmed him in that error. — 

From poetry to muſic the paſſage was natural and eaſy: but from 

compoling dramas, to be ſet to the extracting oil from 'beech- 

outs I a tranſition quite peculiar to ſuch a verſatile genius 
as Hill.“ | | | ow „ 

HILL Io Joan), an Engliſh writer, and moſt extraordinary 


\ 


character [o], was the ſon of a Mr. Theophilus Hill, a cler- 
gyman of Peterborough or Spalding, and born about the year 
1716, He was bred an'apothecary, and ſet up in St. Martin's- 
lane, Weſtminſter ; but marrying early, and without a fortune 
on either ſide, he was obliged to look round for other refources 
than his profeſſion. - Having, therefore, in, his . 
attended the botanical lectures, Which we, oe ically 78 
under the patronage of the apothecary's company, and being 
poſſeſſed to ick natural parts, he ſoon made himſelf acquainted 
with the theoretical, as well as practical parts of botany; after 
1 irs of the Life of Handel, 5. WW. oY 
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which, being recommended to the late duke of Richmond ang 
lord Petre, he was by them employed in the inſpection and ar- 
rangement of their ic gardens. Aſſiſted by the. liberality 
of theſe noblemen, he executed a ſcheme of travelling over 
ſeveral parts of this kingdom, to gather ſome of the moſt rare 
and uncommon plants, accounts of which he afterwards pub- 
Iiſhed dy ſubſcription. But, after great reſearches, and the ex- 
ertion of uncommon. induſtry, which he poſſeſſed in a peculiar 
degree, this undertaking turned out by no means adequate either 
to his merits or expectations. ohne ns ivy SF 
The ſtage next preſented itſelf, as a ſoit in which genius 
. ſtand a chance of flouriſhing: but this plan — Hike: 
wife abortive; and, after two or three unſucceſsful attempts at 
the Hay-market and Covent-garden, he was obliged to relinquiſh 
all pretenſions to the ſock and buſkin, and apply again to his 
botanical enquiries, and his buſineſs as an 1 In the 
courſe of theſe purſuits, he was introduced to the acquaintance 
of Martin Folkes and Henry Baker, eſqrs. both of the Royal 
Society, and through them to the literary world; where he was 
received and entertained on every occaſion with much candour 
and friendly warmth : in ſhort, he was conſidered by them as a 
young man of great natural and Fees knowledge, ſtruggling 
againſt the tide of misfortune, and in this view pitied — en- 


couraged. > | | 3 
At length, about 1746, (at whieh time he had the trifling ap- 
intment of apothecary to one or two regiments in the Savoy) 
be tranſlated from the Greek a ſmall tract of Theophraſtus, 
« On Gems,” which he publiſhed by fubſcription ;. and this, 
being well executed, procured him friends, reputation, and 
money. Encouraged by this ſuccefs, he engaged in works of 
greater extent and importance. The firſt he undertook, was 
« A General Natural Hiſtory,” 3 vols. folio. He next engaged 
in conjunction with George Lewis Scott, eſq. for a Supple- 
ment to Chambers's Dictionary.“ At the ſame. time he under- 
took the © Britiſh Magazine; and, when engaged in theſe and 
a number of other works, ſome of which ſeemed to require a 
man's whole attention, he carried on a datly eſſay under the title 
of © InſpeQor.” Notwithſtanding all this employment, he was 
a conſtant attendant upon every place of public amuſement; 
where he collected, by wholeſale, a great variety of private in- 
trigue, and perſonal ſcandal, which he as freely retailed again to 
the public, in his “ InſpeQors” and © Magazines,” It would 
make a folio, inſtead of an article in this work, were we to trace 
Dr. Hill (for he had now obtained a xe from the college 
of St. Andrew's, in Scotland) through all his various purſuits in 


life. Let it ſuffice to ſay, that from. this ſucceſsful period, he 
commenced a man of faſhion, kept his cquipage, went 
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into all polite companies, laughed at the drier ſtudies, and in 
every re pect claimed the character of a man of bon ton. His 
writings ſupported him in all this for a time; and, notwith- 
ſtanding the graver part of them were only compilations, and 
the lighter part ſuch as could produce no great copy-money, 
yet thete is no doubt that he 64 , for ſeveral years, a conſider- 
able income. | . 
But the diſpoſition of Dr. Hill was greatly changed with his 
circumſtances: from being humble and diffident, he had become 
vain and ſelf- ſufficient: there appeared in him a pride, which was 
perpetually claiming a more than ordinary homage; anda vindic-. 
tive ſpirit, which could neyer forgive the refuſal of it. Hence his 
writings abounded with attacks on the underſtandings, morals, or 
peculiarities of others, deſcending even to perſonal abuſe and ſcur- 
rility. This licence of his pen engaged him frequently in diſputes 
and quarrels; and an Iriſh gentleman, ſuppoſed to be ridiculed ia 
an InſpeQor,” 3 ſo far as even to cane him, in the 
public gardens at Ranelagh. He had a paper war with Wood- 
ward the comedian; was engaged with Henry Fielding in the 
affair of Elizabeth Canning; and concerned in a conteſt with 
the Royal Society. He attacked this body, firſt in a, pamphlet, 
entitled, « A Diſſertation on Royal Societies; and afterwards 
in a_4to volume, called A Review of the Works of the 
Royal Society.” The latter work was uſhered into the world 
with an we dedication to Martin Folkes; againſt whom, 
and Mr. Baker abdye-mentioned, his early patrons, the weight 
of his malignity was aimed. The cauſe. of both theſe produc- 
tions was the diſcouragement he met with, when he was deſirous 
to offer himſelf as a candidate for admittance into that Society. 5 
By perfonal abuſe, malignant altercation, proud and inſoleat 
behaviour, together with the ſlovenlineſs and inaccuracy of care” 
leſs and haſty productions, he wrote himſelf out of repute. both 
with bookſellers and the town; and, after ſome. time, ſunk in 
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Sweden, that monarch inveſted him with one of the orders of 
his court, in conſequence of which he aſſumed the title of Sir 
John. He died Nov. 1775, of the gout, though he profeſſed to 
eure it in others. As to his literary character, and the rank 
of merit in which his writings ought to ſtand, Hill's greateſt 
enemies could not deny that he was maſter of conſiderable abi. 
lities, and an amazing quickneſs of parts. The = of his 
pen was ever aſtoniſhing, and we have been credibly informed, 


that he has been known to receive, within one year, no leſs than 
15ool. for the works of his own ſingle hand; which, as he was 


never in ſuch eſtimation as to be entitled to any extraordinar 
price for his copies, is, we believe, at leaſt three times as muc 


as ever was made by any one writer in the ſatne period of time. 


But, had he written much leſs, his works would probably have 


been much more read. The vaſt variety of fubje&s he handled, 


certainly required ſuch a fund of univerſal knowledge, and ſuch 
a boundleſs genius, as were never, perhaps, known to centre 
in any one man; and it is not therefore to be wondered, if, in 
fegard to ſome, he appears very inaccurate, in ſome very ſuper- 
ficial, and, in others, altogether inadequate to the taſk he had 
_ undertaken. His works on philoſophical ſubjeRs, ſeemed moſt 
likely to have procured him fame, had he allowed himſelf time 
to digeſt the knowledge he poſſeſſed, or preſerved that regard to 
veracity which the relation of ſcientific facts ſo rigidly demands. 
His novels, of which he has written many, ſuch as? The Hiſt 
of Mr. Lovell,” (in which he had endeavoured to perſuade the 
World he had given the detail of his own life) «© The Adventures 
of a Creole, The Life of Lady Frail,” &c. have, in fome 
parts of them, incidents. not difagreeably related, but the moſt of 
them are no more than narratives of private intrigues ; containing 
throughout, the groſſeſt calumnies, and endeavouring to blacken 
and undermine the private characters of many reſpectable and 
amiable perſonages. In his Effays,” which are by much the 
beſt of his writings, there is, in general, a livelineſs of imagi- 
nation, and adroitneſs in the manner of extending, perhaps ſome 


very trivial thought: which, at firſt, is pleaſing enough, and 


may by many be miſtaken for wit; but, on a nearer exami- 
nation, will be found to loſe much of its value. A continued 
uſe of ſmart ſhort periods, bold aſſertions, and bolder egotiſms, 
produces a tranſient effect, but ſeldom tempts the ſpectator to take 


' ſecond glance, The utmoſt that can be faid'of Hill is, that he 


had talents, but that, in | mrs he either greatly miſapplied them, 
or moſt miſerably hackneyed them for As a drama- 
tic writer he ſtands in no eſtimation, nor has he been Rnown 
in that view by any thing but three very inſigniſſeant pieces: 

namely, 1. Orpheus,” an opera; 1740, 2. The Critical 
Minute, a farce, publiſhed in 1754, but not Red. 3. 4 The 
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Rout, farce, 1754. Some ſmart epigramis by Guerick a - 
on his joint oceupations of poet an re will — _— 
bered longer than his on dramas. Some of them fun chust 97d 
« For phylic and farces, his equal there ſearde 
e His farces are phyſic, his phyf "a farce is,” Bri 
WHY WT ern ; Ano ther. OF 1 $6063! 55 I ene vt 
” . Thou eſſence of 3 of Lala. and lage, "050" 4 aj 
At once 91 diſgrace and the peſt of this Wha- 
Tue worſt that we Wich thee, for all wr ile crimes, _ 11 
zul, to take thy own Pay be, and read th y. own, rhymes,” 15 
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Anſwer, 
fen muſt, be in form reyen d. Ain 
To ſuit the doEtor:s cri imes.z Fr: 8 * = 67 if 
For if he takes his 9 kerl it: unte oY 
| Hell never read his rhymes/!' 157 4 _ £4 1 
HILL Ie a man remarkable for e 
talent in learning many languages by the aid of books alone, 
and that under diſadvantage of laborious occupation and 
extreme poverty. His extraordinary character was made 
to the world by Mr: Spence in 1757, who, in order to promote 
a ſubſcription. * him, publiſhed a compariſon between him and 
the famous Magliabecchi, with a ſhort life of each . From 
this account it appears * he was born January 11, 1699, at 
Miſwell near Tring, in Hertfordſhire, that he was bred a ta 
which trade and that of a ſtay-maker, he practiſed throu — 
life, ſometimes adding to them that of a ſchootmaſter. He wy 
three times N oy the 1 nw oF — Reply, 
extravagance of his ſecond wife, kept him Ways? 
nury e worked in in gegeral, or ande d day, and i gre pe by 
night; in which 4 uired the Nalin, Greek and He 


brew langva Pe knowledge of àrithmetie. As he 


could proc only: 4 he Welse picked up books in a very 

cheap way, his 5 was flow, but dy his unremitting dili- | 
fene very ſteady. According to his own account, he was 
even years acqui 8 Latin, twice as much in learning Greek, 
but Hebrew he found ſo eaſy, that it coſt LNG, wo time 
wrote, t. Remarks on Berkeley's.'** Ela on fb 3 — 2 The 
Character of à Jew,” 3.5 Sad = n | 
modeſt, ſenſible man, fond. of $50 hr Mo | — 

zealous member of the Church of England; © roy died at Buck- 
ingham in July, 3 0, after having Ireen confined” to his bed 
about a year and a half. During his time, he employed the 
hours iti which he was able" to fi up in his favourite ſtudy of 
the Old Teſtament in Hebrew, whic wth he frequently ſaid, now 
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language. It is pr „ that the notice into which he was 
brought by Mr. Spence ſecured him afterwards from the extre- 
e Fed rock e ew ta qt Wes: 5 
HILLEL*he Elder, one of the Jewiſh doctors of the Miſchna, 
flouriſhed about 30 years before * Chriſtian æra, and lived to 
an advanced age. He was born of an illuſtrious Jewiſh family 
in Babylon, *but was made preſident of the Sanhedrim at Jeru- 


ſalem, which dignity remained in his family for ſix generations. 


He defended the oral traditions of the Jews, which he. firſt re- 
duced into order in fix Sedarim or treatiſes. He took great pains 
to procure an accurate text of the Bible. 
ILLEL, the Prince, great grandſon of · Judas Hakkadoſh, 
and one of the principal writers of the Gemara, or comment on 
the Miſchna. He flouriſhed in the middle of the fourth century. 
HILLIARD (Nichor As), a celebrated Engliſh painter, who 
drew Mary queen of Scots in water- colours, when ſhe was but 
18 years of age; vcherein he ſucceeded to admiration, and 
gained a general applauſe. He was goldſmith, carver, and 
Portrait- painter to queen Elizabeth, whoſe picture he drew 
ſeveral times; particularly once, when he e a whole length 
of her, ſuting on her throne. Donne has celebrated this painter 
in à poem, called The Storm ;” Where he ſays,” . 
de eee eee eee, 
By Hilliard drawn, is worth an hiſtory.“ 
HIMERIUS, a Greek ſophiſt and grammarian, who flou- 
riſhed under the emperors Conſtantius and Julian, and was liv- 
ing after the death of the latter, in the year 363. He was a na- 
tive of Pruſias in Bithypia, and a rival of Anatolius and Proæne- 
Ius, after whoſe death be eſtabliſhed himſelf in the ſchool of 
rhetoric at Athens. Eunapius, who writes ſome account of him, 
nmends his ſtyle; which was formed on that of Ariftides, He 
Aelighted in making clandeſtine attacks upon the Chriſtians. 
Photius deſcribes. bis declamations, and gives ſome extracts; 
but a copy of them has been found, and an edition was promiſed 
ernſdorf. a en „E. 
1 NC KLEY. Joan), ſon of Robert n of Coton in 
Woarrrickſhire [], was born in that county in 1617. His 25 
rents being puritanically inclined, he io hred in that perſuaſion 
under Mr, Vynes, a cele rated ſchoolma er of Hinckley. In Mid- 
furnmer or April term, 1634, he was admitted a ſtudent in St. 
Alban's-hall, under the tuition of Mr. Robert Sayer; but. before 
he became B. A. was converted, by the preaching of Dr, Wen 
worth, from che opinions he had imbibed in infaneß. 
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thodox.., The latter days of 


HIPPARCHIA ay 
About the time he had completed the degree of M. A. he 
entered into orders, was patronized by the family of Purefoy of 
Wadley near Faringdon, Berks; vicar. of Coleſhill in 105 
county, afterwards of Drayton in Leiceſterſhire, on the pre- 
hu of George Purefoy, au in 1662, rector of Northiie 
Worceſterſhire ; and in 1679, Be and D. D. He died A 15 
1691, and was buried in the 2 of Northfield . 
rh ſeveral epitaphs record part of the hiſtory of his family. 
The publications of Dr. Hinckley are, 1. Four Sermons; 
viz. 1. at the Aſſizes at Reading 3.2. at Abi 3. and 4. at 
Oxford, 1657,” gvo. 2, © Marimona In Qion to Per 2 
of Honour, [eas with the Four. Sermons. 
homines, pan, evorlas, 1659, 4to, (primed 
in his 44 Faſciculus Literarum” 2 «« Oratio pro ſtatu 
ſiæ fluctuantis, here wich art. 5. Sermon at the 7 | 
neral of Th Pureſoy the Elder? of Wadley in Berks, <1; 
1 was buried by his e at Drayton in Leiceſterſhire, 
il, 1661; 1661,” 40. 6. A N to Conformy . 
ay of Letter. to the Diſſenting Brethren, 1670,” Zvo. 8. 
1e Literarum; or, and on ſeveral Occaſions | « 
I Oo * 
HIN C MAR, or HINCMARUS,. a celebrated r | 
Rheims, to which ſee he was advanced in 845. po ; 
in the monaſtery of St. Denys, which, with the abbe Hilduin, 
he laboured to > When he became a biſhop, he proved a 
zealous defender of the rights of the Gallican church; but is 
thought to have 3 rather too warmly againſt a monk 
named Godeſcalcus, whoſe opinions were condemned as unor- 
W. Tie were diſturbed by the in- 
curſions of the Normans, which drove him from his metr 
litan city; and he died = Epernei in 882. The beſt edition of 
his 294 is that publiſhed by P. Sirmond, in 1645, which amounts 
to two volumes. He wrote on various ſubjegts of hiſtory 
divinity; and diſplayed abundant learning in theologg. and juriſ- | 
prudence; but his yle was harſh and berbaromt, «ſgraced by | 
all the faults of his 1 ky 8. i 
HIPPARCHTIA, a celebrated lady of antiquity Ing was barn 5 
at Maronea,. a city of Thrace, and flouriſhed in the time of 


[6] The firſt half part of this book enn len bebe Sgnifylng] his 
contains Letters between Mr. Baxter and diſcontent both of Hinckley and his book. 
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Alexander. She addicted herſelf to philoſophy,” and Was & 
charmed with the diſcourſes of the cynic' Crates, that ſhe Was de. 
termined at all events to marry him. She was courted by a great 
many lovers, who were handfome men, and diſtinguiſhed by 
their rank and riches; and her relations preſſed her to chooſe an 
' huſband from theſe. But ſhe anſwered, that the had ſufficientiy 
' conſidered the affair, and was perſuaded no one could be richer 
and handſomer than Crates; and that, if they would not marry 
her to him, ſhe would ſtab herſelf. 7 this her friends had 
"recourſe to Crates himſelf, and defired him to exert all his elo- 
"quence, and to uſe all his authority with this maid to cure her of 
her paſſion. He did fo; but ſhe ſtill continued obſtinate and 
" reſolved. ' At laſt, finding arguments ineffectual, he difplayed 
his poverty before her: he ſhewed her his crooked' back, his 
cloak, his bag; and told her, that the could not be his wife, 
without leading ſuch a life as his ſe& preſcribed. She declared 
© herſelf infinitely pleaſed with the propoſal, and took the habit 
of the order. She loved Crates to ſuch a degree, that ſhe ram- 
bled every where, and went to entertainments with him; though 
this was what the other Grecian ladies never did. Nay, ſhe did 
not even ſcruple to pay him conjugal duty in the open ſtreets: 
for, as Apuleius relates, he led her for that purpoſe to the 
portico, which was one of the moſt ſtately public buildings 
in Athens, and where the greateſt number of people conti- 
nually reſorted. It was one of the tenets of the Stoics, not 
to be aſhamed of any thing that was natural, under which pre- 
tence they allowed henifelves thus to inſult the public morals. 
Hipparchia, wrote ſome things, which have not been tranſmitted 
down to us: among which were *©Fragedies; Philoſophical 
_ Hypotheſes, or Suppoſitions ; ſome Reaſonings and Queſtions 
| Propoſed to Theodotus, ſutnatned the Atheiſt.” She once dined 
with Theodorus at Lyſtmachus's honſe, and propoſed a ſubtle 
objection to him, which he only "refuted by action: ſhe ſaid, 
If I thould commit the ſame action, which you had Tawfully 
committed. I could not be charged with'committing an unlawful 
action. Now if you ſhould beat yourfelf, you would act law- 
52 5 therefore I ſhould beat you, I could not be charged 
with committing an unlawful action!“ Theodorus did not loſe 
time in anſwering like a logician, but, to ſhew her that different 
objects, circumſtances, and connections, make different actions, 
went immediately up to her, and. pulled open her clothes. But 
Hipparchia was too well trained a Stoie to be diſeoncerted by a 
little fndecency, and continued the difpute without alarm. 
. HIPPARCHUS, one of the ſons. of Piſiſtratus monarch of 
Athens, who, after the death of his father, in the year 528, 
A. C. reigned jointly with his brother 4 Theſe young 
men inherited the love of letters from their father, "protected 
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and rewarded ingenious and learned men, ſuch. as Simonides,, - 
and others; and might long have retained their power, had not, 
Hipparghus;given an affront to the ſiſter of a ſpirited young man. 
This youth was Harmodius, for whom Hipparchus, according 
to the manners of thoſe times, had conceived a paſſion. Being 
ſlighted by Harmodius, he took. occaſion to revenge himſelf. by 
turning his ſiſter out of a public} ceremony of religion, where 
ſhe was walking in proceſſion. Exaſperated at this inſult, Har- 
modius, with his friend Ariſtogiton, conſpired againſt Hippar- 
chus, whom they flew in the year 514, A. C. As this action led 
to the deſtruct ion of the uſurped monarchical power of the Piſiſ- 
traticæ, the Athenians,. with true Republican ſpirit, always 
highly honoured the r of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton. 
His Er a Hippias reigned tyrannically after his death, and 
was expelled. in about three years... oo oo 
 HIPPARCHUS, a celebrated ancient aſtronomer, was born, 
as Strabo and Suidas inform us, at Nice in Bithynia, and flou- 
riſhed between the 1 54th and the 163d Olympiads; that is, be- 
tween 160 and 125 before the birth of Chriſt. That he Hou- 
riſhed within this period, we have as ſtrong a proof as can be 
deſired; ſince it is taken from the aſtronomical obſervations he 
made in that ſpace of time. Hipparchus is ſuppoſed to have 
been the firſt, who from vague and ſcattered. obſervations re- 
duced aſtronomy into a ſcience, and proſecuted the ſtudy of it 
ſyſtematically 1]. . Pliny mentions him very often, and always in 
terms of high commendation. He was the firſt, as that author tells 
us, who attempted to take the number of the fixed ſtars, rem,” 
ſays he, Deo improbam K]: and his catalogue is preſerved. 

in Ptolemy's © Almageſt,” where they are all noted according 

to their longitudes and apparent magnitudes. Pliny places him, 
amongſt thoſe men of a (3 32 genius, who, by foretelling the 
clit taught mankind, that they ought not to be frightened. 

at theſe phænomena. Thales was the firſt among the 3 

who could diſcover when there was to be an eclipſe. Sulpitius 1 
Gallus among the Romans began to ſucceed in this kind of pre- 
diction; and gave an eſſay of his ſkill very ſeaſonably, the day 

before a battle was fought. After them [I), * Pliny, 

« came Hipparchus, who foretold the courſe. of the ſun and 
moon for 600 years, calculated according to the different manner 

of reckoning the months, days, and hours uſed by ſeveral na- 

tions, and for the different ſituations of places. He admires; ' 

him for taking an account of all the ſtars, and for acquainting. 

us with their ut and magnitudes: for by theſe. means, ſays 

of he, poſterity will be able to diſcover, not only whether they are, 

28, Wl born and die, but alſo whether they change their places, and 
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whether they increaſe or decreaſe. agen is alſd memo. 
rable for being the firſt who di ſcoyered the preceſſion of the equi- 
noxes, or a very flow apparent motion of the fixed ſtars from 
Weſt to eaſt, by which in a great number of years they will per. 
Kin a complete frnllagen, TNT or ne ry 
The firſt obſervations he made were in the iſle of Rhodes, 
which gained him the name Rhodius, and has made ſome mo- 
derns imagine, that there were two ancient aſtronomers of that 
name: afterwards he cultivated this ſcience in Bithynia and 
Alexandria only. One of his works is ſtill extant, namely, his 
„Commentary upon Aratus's Phænomena.“ It is properly a 
criticiſm, upon Aratns ; for Hipparchus charges him with having 
Jundered Eodorus e books; and tranſcribedeven thoſe obſervations 
in which Eudoxus was miſtaken. He makes the fame remarks 
againſt Aratus the grammarian, who wrote © A Commentary on 
Aratus's Phænomena.“ Peter Victorius is the firſt who publiſhed 
this © Commentary” of Hipparchus.' Petavius gave afterwards 
a more correct edition of it: to which he added a Latin tranſla- 
tion made by himſelf. Hipparchus compoſetl ſeveral other 
works a of which honourable mention is made by many 
writers of antiquity ; and upon che whole, it is univerſally 
agreed, that aſtronomy is greatly obliged to him for laying ori- 
ally that rational and ſoltd foundation, oh which all ſucceed- 
ing profeſs of this ſcience have built their improvements, 
Hrn See Heinen 
_ © HIPPOCRATES, the father of phyſie and prince of piy- 
ficians, was born in the iſland of Cos, in the firſt year of the 
goth Olympiad, or A. C. 460, and flouriſhed at the time of the 
Felporinptan war. He was the firſt man we know of, who laid 
down precepts concerning phyſic; and was ſuppoſed to deſcend 
= ercules and Æſculapius. He was firſt a pope of his own 
der Heraclides, then of Herodicus, then of Gorgias of Leon- 
tinum the orator, and PRES to ſome, of Democritus of 
Abdera [x]. After being inſtructed in phyſic and all the liberal 
arts, and lofing his parents, he left his own country : but what 
wore his motives, authors are not agreed. Some ſay, that he 
was obliged to fly for burning the library in Cnidus, of which he 
| had been appointed the keeper [o This Pliny relates from 
Varro, and affigns al fo the motive which induced him to commit fo 
atrocious an act; namely, that, (having tranſcribed from ancient 
books every thing relating to his own art, he might, by deſtroying 
them aftexwards, paſs the better for an gd ele So- 
ranus, jugior, a writer of uncertain age, whoſe life of Hippocrates 
was publiſhed by Fabricius, tells us, that he was divinely ad- 
1] Voffius de Scient. Mathem. p. 160. [o] Tectzes Chiliad. p. 139. 
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mind, he deſtryeth his body. Theſe are the t 


moniſhed· i dream. to g and ſettle in Theſfaly z a8 Galenz 
which happened to his father, Be this as it will, it is certain 
that heleft Cos, and practiſet /phylic all over Greece Weit he 
was ſo much admited ſon his ſlill, as to be ſeut for publicly with 
Euryphon, a man ſuperior to him in years, to Perdiecas Rein of 

Macedenia, who was then thought, to be 


Hi rates, as; ſoon as he arrived, pronouneed the diſo ta 
ET y-mental, as it really was found i be. For upon the 
death of his father Alexander, Perdiecas ſell in. love with: Phiſas, 
his ſather's- miſtreſs ; and this Hippocrates diſwerning by tha 

eat change her preſence always wrought upon him, ſoon of. 

ed a cuse which one would think might. eafily haue hen 
effected without the help of ſuch a» phyſician, or even of any 
phyſiainn- He was alſo, entreated by the: people of Abdera 
to come and cure Democritus, of a fup o madng(s,,. Theil 
epiſtle ta him on this occaſion, is to be found-in maſt of tha edi 
tions of his Works; and, as it is curious, and gives a guill and 
full idea oh his very extenſive fame, we will hete preſent it ta 
1 U m rain ty 30 in 


2 . . rr 
545 ey, * is in very great. danger, together 
* we. 


ö would ever ha wer 2 great 
ornament and no, Q yo gadsl it is much ta 
be feared, capable of n me 

he through extraordinary ſtudy and learning. by: which: he:gaine: 


it, is ſallem into ſi 8; ſo that it is much to he feared; that if 


Democritus become mad, our city will become de 2 For 
2 a ron yg a 
* nig 5 1 at 1 nNgs : [ 14 * 0 emi 
mem as nothing, and ſpends his whole liſe in this dau | 
ner. One marries. a wife; another tradesz another pleads; an- 
other performs the office of a magiſtrate, goeth on an embaſly, 
is — en officer by the people, is put down, falls ſick, is wounded, 
dies. He laughs at, all. theſe, obſerving ſome o look diſcen- 
tented, others pleaſed: moreover, he enquires. what is done iu 
the infernal places, and writes of thema he:aſſums the air to be 
full of images, and ſays, he underſtands the language df birds: 
Riſing in the night, be often. ſings to himſelf; and ſays, that he 
ſometimes travels! to the infinity of things, and that there are 
innumerable Democrituſes like him: thus, N ere bis 
| ings which we 
fear, Hippocrates: theſe are! the things Which trouble us. 
Come therefore quickly, and preſerve us by your advice, and 
deſpiſe us not, for we ate not ĩnconſiderable; and if -you reſtore 
him, you- ſhalLnot- fail either of money ot fame. Though you 
prefer learning before wealth, yet accept of the latter, which 
ſhallbs offer a pen in unt abundanes 2+ It our city were ry 
e . | 4 Sold, 
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we would give it to reſtore Democritus to health: we 
ink our laws ats ſick, Hippocrates: come, them beſt of men, 
and cure a moſt excellent perſon. Thou wilt not come as a 
2 but as a guardian of all Ionia, to encompaſs us with 
u ſacred wall. Thou wilt not cure a man, but a city; a lan- 
iſhing ſenate; and prevent its diſſolution :-thus becoming our 
wgiver, judge, magiſtrate, and preſerver. To this purpoſe we 
expect thee, Hippocrates: all theſe, if you come, you will be 
to us. It is not à ſingle obſcure city, but all Greece which 
beſeecheth thee to preſerve the body of wiſdom. Imagine, that 
Learning herſelf comes on this embaſſy to thee, begging, that 
thou wilt free her from this danger. Wiſdom is certainly nearly 
allied to every one, but eſpecially to us, who dwell ſo neab her. 
Know for certain; that the next age will own itſelf much ob- 
liged to thee, if thou deſert not Democritus, for the truth which 
he is capable of communicating to all. Thou art allied to Æſ- 
culapius by thy family, and by thy art: he is deſcended from 
the brother of Hercules, from whom came  Abderas,'-whoſe 
name, as you have heard, our city bears! wherefore even to him 
will the cure of Democritus be acceptable. Since therefore, Hip- 
- pocrates, you ſee a moſt excellent perſon falling into madneſa, and 
a whole p. into diſtreſs, haſten, we beſeech you, to us. It 
is ſtrange, that the exuberance of good ſhould become a diſeaſe: 
that Democritus, by how much he excelled others in acuteneſs 
df wiſdotn, ſhould ſo much the ſooner fall into madneſs, while 
the ordinary unlearned people of Abdeta enjoy their wits as for- 
metly : and that even they, who before were eſteemed fooliſh, 
ſhould now be moſt capable of de e indiſpoſition of 
the wiſeſt perſon. Come therefore, and bring along with, you 
AÆſculapius, and Epione the daughter of Hercules, and her 
children, Who went in the expedition againſt Troy bring with 
you receipts and remedies againſt ſickneſs: as the earth plenti- 
fully affords fruits, roots, herbs, and flowers, to cure madneſs, 
ſne can never do it more happily than now, for the recovery of 
Democritus. Fatmellll ll alnnlrn ghhdtgs” 
Hippocrates, aſter writing an anſwer to this letter from the 
ſenatè of Abdera, in whieh he commended their love of wiſdom 
and wiſe men, went; but upon his arrival, inſtead of finding 
Democritus mad, declared that he found all his fellow. citizens 
fo, and him the only man in his ſenſes. He heard many lec- 
tures, and learned much 2 from him; which has made 
Celſus and others imagine; that Hippocrates was the diſciple of 
Democritus, though it is probable they never ſaw each other till 
this interview, which was oceaſioned by the Abderites. Hip- 
pocrates had alſo public invitations to other ountries. Thus 
when a plague attacked the Illyrians and the Pæonians, the kings 
of thoſe countries begged of him to come to their relief — 
| ' 4.45 . 
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winds there, he concluded, that the diſtemper would come s 
Athens; and, foretelling what would happen, applied himſelf 
to take care of the city and the ſtudents. He Was indeed ſuch a 
lover of Greece, that when his fame had reached as far av 
Perſia; and upon that aceount Artaxerxes had intreated him by 
his governor of the Helleſpont, to come to him, upon an offer of 
great rewards, he refuſed to leave it. He alſo delivered his 6 n 
country from a war with the Athenians, that was juſt ready to 
break out, by prevailing with the Theſſalians to come to their 
aſſiſtance; for which he received ny great honours from the 
Coans. The Athenians ulſo conferred great honours upon him: 
they admitted him next to Hercules in the Eleufinian ceremo- 
nies; gave him the freedom of the city; and voted" a public: 
maintenance for him and his family in the Prytanæum, or 
council-houſe at Athens, where none were maintained at the 
blie charge, but ſuch as had done ſignal ſervice to the ſtate 
e died among the Lariſſæans about the time that Demoeri 
is ſaid to have died; ſome- ſay, in his goth year, others in his 
85th; others in his 104th, and others in his I ogth. He was 
buried between Gyrton and Lariſſa, where his monument is 
ſhewn even to this day. It would be endleſs to tranſeribe the 
fine things that have been faid of him, or to relate the honours 
that have been done to his memory. His countrymen the Coans 
kept his birth-day as a feſtival; and indeed no wonder that he 
ſhould have divine honours paid him, ſinee, on account of his 
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wonderful ſxill and foreſight in this art, he paſſed with the Gre- 


cians for a God. He taught his art, as he practiſed it, with 
reat candour and liberality; ſo that Macrobius had reaſon to 
ay, that he knew not how to deceive any more than to be de- 
ceived l. We have already had occaſion to mention one ſpe- 
cimen of his open and ingenuous temper under the article of 
Celſus; but to give a larger view of it, we will here ſubjoin his 
oath,” which is a curioſity with which the Engliſh er will 
2 FIN. IS FIEAS iT} © 1} Wiese n 34 (2: 442-0195 CN 
W The OAT H of HiprOCRATES.:: 1 © N N 
« I ſwear by Apollo the phyſician, by Aſculapius; by his 
* Hygeia and Panacea, and by all the Gods and God- 
deſſes, that, to the beſt of my power and ju nt, I will 
faithfully obſerve this oath and ligation, The maſter that has 
inſtructed me in the art, I will eſteem as my parents; and ſup- 
ply, as occaſion may require, with the comforts and neceſſaries 


of life. His children I will regard as my own brothers; and if | 


they deſire to learn, I will inſtru& them in the ſame art, w 
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whatever elſe. belongs to the art, I will communicate to my 


as have ſubſcribed the Phyſician's Oath, and to no other perſons. 
My patients ſhall be. treated by me, to the beſt of my power 
and judgement, in the moſt ſalutary manner, without any in- 
jury or violence: neither will I be prevailed upon by anather to 
adminiſter. pernicious. phy ſic, or be be author of ſuch advice 
myſelf: nor will I recommend to women a peſſary to procure 
abortion: but will live and practiſe chaſtely and religiouſly. 
Cutting for the ſtone Iwill not meddle with, but wilbleave it to the 
operators in that way. Whatever houſe I am ſent ſor to attend, 
I will always make the patient's good my principal aim, avoiding 
as much as poſſible all voluntary injury and corruption, eſp: cially 
all venereal matters, whether. among men ot women, bond or 
frees: And whatever I ſee or hear in the courſe of, a cure, or 
otherwiſe, relating ta the affairs of life, nobody ſhall ever know 
Kt, if it ought to remain a fecret. May I. be proſperous in life 
and buſt and fot ever honoured and eſteemed; by all men, 
28 J obſervethis. ſolemn catch: and may the reverſe of all his be 
my portion, if I violate it, and forſwear myſ eil. 
His works have often been printed in ſeparate pieces, as well 
3s together; and amongſt them thig Oath, which has been much 
admired, and commented on by. ſeveral perſons; by Meibomius 
in particular, who publiſhed it by itſelf in 44e, af Leyden, 1643. 
; HIPPONAX, an Epheſian ſatiric poet, who. flouriſhed in the 
Goth Olympiad, that is, about 540 years befare the Chriſtian 
ra. He was ſo remarkably ugly and deformed, that certain 
painters and ſculptors amuſed themſelves by diſplaying repreſen- 
ations of him to public ridicule. Caricatures, were probably not 
common in thoſe days; for Hipponax was ſo offended at the 
inſult, that he exerciſed againſt the offenders all the force of his 
Fatyric vein ;, and, as it js ſaid, with ſuch effect, that two of 
them, ſculptors of Chios, Bupalus and Anthernus, hanged; them- 
ſelves. But Pliny contradicts the ſtory ; Hiſt, Nat. xxxvi. 8. 
Hipponax is ſaid to be the inventor of the ſcazontic verſe, 
which is an iambic, terminating with a ſpondee, inſtead of an 
HIRE (Pa1L1P DE LA), an eminent French mathematician 
and aſtronomer, was born at Paris, March 18, 1640 [R]. His 
father Laurence, who was painter in ordinary to the ings pro- 
ſeſſor in the academy of painting and ſculpture, and much cele- 
brated in his line, i ed him alſo for the ſame occupation; 
and with that vie w taught him the principles of deſign, and ſuch 
branches of mathematics as related to thoſe arts; but died, when 
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Philip was no more than 19, Falling afterwards into an in 
habit of body, he projected a meg into Italy; which he con- 


ceived might contribute not leſs to the 8 his health, 
than to ring him to perfection in his art. He ſet out in 1660 
and was not deceived in his expectations; for he ſoon found bim 
ſelf well enougli to contemplate the remains of attiquity, with 
which Italy abounds. He applied himſelf alſo do geometry, to 
which he Had indeed more propenſity than to painting, and which 
ſoon afterwards engroſſed him entirely. The retired manner in 
which he ſpent his time in Italy, very much ſuited his dyſpoſi - 
tion; and he would willingly have continued longer in chat 
country, but for the importunity of his mother who- prevailed: 
upon im to return, after an abſence of about four years. 0 
Being again ſettle in Paris, he continued his mathematical 
ſtudies, - applying Himſelf to them with the utmoſt intenſe- 
nefs: and he afterwards publiſhed works, which gained him ſo 


much reputation, that he was made a member of the academy 


of Scienees in 1678. The miniſter Colbert having formed a 
deſign of a better chart or map of the kingdom than any which 
had hitherto been taken, de la Hire was nominated, with Picard, 
to make the neceſſary obſervations. He went to Bretagne in 
1679, to Guyenne in 1680, to Calais and Dunkirk in 1687, 
and into Provence in 1682. In theſe peregrinations he did 


not conſine his attention ta their main object, but philoſo- 


phized upon every thing that occurred, and particularly upon the 
variations of the magnetic needle, upon refractions, and upon 
the height of mountains, as determined by the barometer. In 
1683, he was employed in continuing the meridian line, which 
Picard had begun in 1669. De la Hire continued it to the 
north of Paris, while Caſſini puſhed it on to the ſouth: but 
Colbert dying the ſame year; the work was left unfiniſned. He 
was next” employed, with other geometricians of the academy, 
in taking the neceſſary levels for thoſe grand aqueducts, which 
Louis XIV. was about to-make. oO ne en 
Geometry, however, did not take up all his time and labour; 
he employed himſelf upon other branches of mathematics and 
philoſophy. Even painting itſelf, which he may ſeem to have 
diſcarded fo long ago, had a place in thoſe hours which he ſet 
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apart for amuſement. The great number of works which he 


publiſhed, together with his continual employments as profeſſor. . 


of the Royal College and of the Academy of Architecture, to 
which places his great merit had raiſed him, give us a vaſt idea 
of the Jabours he underwent. His days were always ſpent in 
ſtudy, his nights very often in aſtronomical obſervations; and hs . 
ſeldom Puff any other relief from his labours, but a ch | 
of one for another. He was twice married; and had eight chil. 
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dence of Italy, for which country he had a ſingular. regard; and 
on this account appeared in the eyes of the French, too reſerved, 
and reti red into himſelf. Nevertheleſs, he was à very honeſt 
diſintereſted man, and a good Chriſtian,.. He died April 21, 
r Buds if ny Moth ogh yori Orr tk- 
He was the author, as we haye ſaid, of a vaſt-number of 
works: the principal of which are theſe: Nouvelle Methode 
en Geometrie pour les ſections des ſuperficies coniques & cylin- 
driques, 1673, 4to. 2. De la Cyeloide, 1677, 12mo. 3. 
4% Nouveaux Elemens des ſections coniques: les lieux Geome- 
triques: la eonſtruction ou effection des equations, 1679, 12mo. . 
a La Gnomonique, &c. 1682, ft amo. 5. «. SeQiones 
ice in novem libros diſtributæ, 1655,” folio. This was 
conſidered as an original work, and gained the author a great 
reputation all over — 6. „ Tabulz Aſtronomicæ, 1687, 
and 1702, 4to. 7. Veterum Mathematicorum Opera, Grace. 
& Latinè pleraque nunc 22 edita, 1693, folio. This 
edition had been begun by M. Thevenot; who 2. , the care of 
finiſhing it was committed to de la Hire. It Gon that the. 
author's ſtrong application to mathematical and aſtronomical 
ſtudies, had not hindered him from acquiring a very competent 
knowledge of the Greek tongue. Beſides. theſe and other ſmaller. 
works, there are a vaſt number of his pieces ſcattered up and 
down in journals, and particularly in the“ Memoirs of the 
Academy of Sciences. M. de Fontenelle wrote an eulogium 
n him. | | ory Arora; Gf vt; 
ISC Ax, or HIS] AM, the fifteenth caliph of the race of. 
Ommiades, and the fourth ſon; of Abdalmelech, ſucceedel his 
brother Jezid II. in the year 723. His moſt conſpicubus actions 
were thoſe of vanquiſhing Khacam of Turkeſtan, and making 
war againſt the emperor Leo the Iſaurian, and Conſtantine Co- 
pronymus, He died in 743, after à reign of 19 years. He 
was ſtudiouſly ſplendid in his apparel, and always was attended 
by a train of 600 camels, employed to carry his wardrobe. The 
Greek hiſtorians call him Iſam. | 


- 
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. HOADLY (Bexzamin), a prelate of | uncommon, ta- 
lents, was the ſon of the Rev. Samuel Hoadley, who kept a. 
private ſchool many years, and was afterwards maſter of the 
blic grammar- ſchool at Norwich. He was born at Weſter-. 

ham in Kent, Nov. 14,1676. His academical education he had 
at Catharine-hall in Cambridge, where he was entered in 1692, 
and afterwards became a fellow of that ſocjety.. In 1706, he 
bliſhed «© Some Remarks on Dr. Atterbury's Sermon at the 
Funeral of Mr, Bennet;“ and two years afterwards ** Excep- 
tions“ againſt another Sermon vy the ſame author, on the power 
of ** Charity to cover Sin.“ In 1709, a diſpute aroſe. between. 

_ theſe. combatants, concerning the dodtrine of , non-refiſtance, 
9 50 ; . occa · 
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"occaſioned by a work of Hoadly's, entitled, The Meafures of 
Obedience; fome poſitions in which Atterbury endeayoured to 
; confute in à Latin Sermon, preached that year before the London 
clergy. Hoadly ſignalized himſelf ſo eminently in this debate, 
- that the houſe of Commons gave him à particular mark of 
their regard, by repreſenting in an addreſs to the _ the 
ſignal ſervices he had done to the cauſe of civil and religious 
liberty. At this time, when his principles were unpopular, and 
the fury of party'virulence let looſe upon him, Mrs. Howland 
ſpontaneouſly ' preſented him to the reQtory of Streatham in 
L Surly.) Soon after the acceſſion of George I. his abilities and 
attachment were properly regarded; and he was made'biſhop of 
Bangor in 1715, which ſee, however, from an apprehenſion of 
party fury, as was ſaid, he never viſited, but ſtill remained in 
town, preaching againſt what he conſidered as the inveterate 
errors of the clergy. Among other diſcourſes he made at this 
criſis, one was upon theſe words, “ My kingdom is not of this 
world: which, producing the famous Bangorian controverſy, 
as it was called, employed the preſs for many years. 
manner in which he.explained the text was, that the clergy had 
no pretenſions to any temporal juriſdictions; but this was an- 
ſwered with great vehemence by Dr. Snape; and, in the courſe 
of the debate, the argument inſenſibly changed, from the rights 
of the clergy to that of princes, in the government of the 
church. Bilhop Hoadly ſtrenuouſly maintained, that, temporal 
princes had a right to govern in eccleſiaſtical polities. His maſt | 
able opponent was the celebrated William Law, who, in fome 
material points, may be. ſaid to have gained a complete victory. 
He was afterwards involved in another diſpute with Dr. Hare, 
upon the, nature, of prayer: he maintained, that a calm, rational, 
and diſpaſſionate manner ef offering up our prayers to heaven, 
was the moſt acceptable method of addreſs. Hare, on the con- 
trary, inſiſted, that the fervour of zeal was what added merit 
to the ſacrifice ; and that prayer, without warmth, and without 
coming from the heart, was of no avail. This diſpute, like the 
former, for, a time excited many opponents, but has long ſub- 
ſided. From the biſhopric of Bangor, he was tranſlated ſucceſ- 
. ſively to thoſe of Hereford, Saliſbury, and Wincheſter, of which 
laſt. ſee. he continued biſhop more than 26 years. 
A monument is erected to his memory in the weſt iſle of the 
cathedral at Wincheſter. The inſcription is in Latin, drawn 
up, by bimſelf, The principal contents and dates as, follows: 
4% He was the ſon of Samuel Hoadly, a ge of the church 
of Eqgland, and for many years inſtructor of a private, ſchool, 


; and aftexwards, of the public ſchogl at Nor wich; and of Martha 
| Pickering, daughter of the Rev. Benjamin Pickering, born at 
' . Weſterham in Kent, Nov. 14, 1676. Admitted into Catharine- 
| | . all, 
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; * 
hall, Cambridge, 1692; of which hall he was afterwards choſen 
a fellow. fy ig) 1 St. Mildred in the 

Poultry, London, from 1701, Rector of St. Peter's Poor, 
London, for 16 years, from 1704. Alſo rector of Streatham in 
Surrey, for 13 years, from 1710. Conſecrated biſhop of Ban- 
gor, March 18, 1715. Confirmed biſhop ot Hereford, Nov. 
23, 1721. Confixmed biſhop of Saliſbury, . Me: $723: 

nfirmed biſhop of Mae 26, 1734. His firſt 
wife was Sarah Curtis, by whom he had two ſons, Benjamin, 
M. D. and John, LL. D. chancellor of, the dioceſe .of Win- 
cheſter. His ſecond wife was Mary Newey, daughter of the 

Rev. Dr. John Newey, dean of Chicheſter... He died April 17, 

1761, aged 85. On a ſmall tablet underneath, are theſe words: 
«, Patri amantiſſimo, veræ religionis ac libertatis publicæ vindici, 

de ſe, de patria, de genere humano optime merito, hoc marmor 


poſuit J. Hoadly, filius ſuperites.” 
His conſtaut motto was, Veritas & Patria.“ ery 
As a writer, he poſſeſſed uncommon talents; his greateſt de- 
Fe& was in his ſtyle, extending his e to a diſagreeable 
length, for which Pope has thus recorded him: _ _ 
| (6, 4 « _ Swift for cloſer ſtyle, Ed 
TP But Hoadly for a period of a mile. 
In his character, he was naturally facetjous, eaſy, and com- 
plying, fond of company, from which however he would fre- 
quently retire, for the purpoſes of ſtudy or devotion; happy in 
Every place, but peculiarly fo in his own family, where he took 
all opportunities of inſtructing by his influence and by example. 
In his tenets he was far from adhering ſtrictly to the doctrines of 
the church; ſo far, indeed, that it is a little to be wondered on 
what principles he continued throughout life to profeſs conformity. 
But as he took great latitude himſelf, ſo he was ready alſo to 
allow it to others. His doctrine, that ſincerity is ſufficient for 
ce, whatever be the nature of opinions, is favourable to 
ſuch indulgence, but far from defentible on the genuine princi- 
ples of Chriſtianity [8]. He was of courſe in high favour with 
all who wiſhed to mould religion according to their own imagi- 
nations. l "$i V 
It would far exceed the limits of our page to name all the 
pamphlets and tracts which biſhop Hoadly wrote; but a complete 
catalogue of them may be found at the end of the life written by 
his ſon the chancellor, which is copied alſo in the © Bi phia 
Britannica.“ The admirable Ode of Akenſide, there alſo'in- 
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following humbler tribute, written ſoon after his death, is leſs 
generallyknown: Por wont 164mg 42-29 eee, ee 

«© While Fortune fmiles, let Pride's vain minions claim 
From Wilon's'hand'their ſcanty ſhare of fame: 
From Parian ſtatues let their names be fought, t,, 
Ho well the Patriot liv'd, or Hero fought © 
No proud inſcriptions Hoadley's worth demands ; 

| Owfitrner ground it ſurer baſis ſtanlddds. 
When fails the ſculptur d urn, the breathing buſtt 
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Sinks don to ruin, mouldering in the duſ t. 
_ Thy works, illuſtrious Hoadly, ſhall ſurvive,” © © 
And there embalm'd thy honour'd name ſhall live: 
The lateſt ages there fall wondering find 
Ho great thy learning, and how pute thy mind. 
HOADLY (Baxjanin), M. D. eldeſt ſon of the biſhop f 
Wincheſter, was born Feb. 10, 17056, in Broad-ſtreet, edu- 
d, 2 Dr. Newcome's at Hack- 
ney, and Benet-college, Cambridge; being admitted penſioner 
April 8, 1722, under archbiſtiop Herring, then tutor there. 
Here he took a degree in phyſic in 1727; and, particularly ap- 
plying'to mathematical and philofophical ſtudies, was well known 
(along with the learned and. ingenious doctors David Hartley 
and Davies, both late of Bath, who with him compoſed the 
whole claſs) to make a greater progreſs under the blind profeſſor 
Saunderſon than any ſtudent then in the univerſity. 'When his 
late majeſty was at Cambridge in April 1728, he was upon the 
liſt of perſons to be created doctors of phyſic: but either by 
chance or management, his name was not found in the laſt liſt; 
and he had n6t his degree of M. D. till about a month l 
a particular mandamus. Through this tranſaction it appeared, 
that Dr. Snape had not forgotten or forgiven the name of Hoad- 
ley; for he not only behaved to him with great ill- manners, but 
obſtructed him in it as much as lay in his power. He was 
F. R. S. very young, and had the honour of being made known 
to the learned world as a philoſopher, by A Letter from the 
Rev. Dr. Samuel Clarke to Mr. Benjamin Hoadly, F. R. S. 
occaſioned by the preſent Controverſy among the Mathematicians 
concerning the Proportion of Velocity and Forge in Bodies in 
Motion.“ He was made regiſtrar of e while his father 
filled that ſer; and was appointed phyſician to his majeſty's 


Honſhld fo, early as June 9, 1742, It is remarkable, that he 


was for ſowe years phyſician to both the royal houſholdg; hav. 
ing deen appt ited to that af the prince of Wales, Ian. 1 
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ſome imprudent behaviour at the Smyrna; ooffee · houſe at the time 
of the rebellion in 1745. The appointment was attended with 
fome circumſtances of particular honour to Dr. Hoadley. This, 


happening at a time when the two branches of the royal family 


were not on terms, is a ſtrong teſtimony. in favour of Dr. 


Hoadley. He is ſaid to have filled theſe poſts with ſingular ho- 
nour. He married, 1, Elizabeth daughter of Henry Betts, eſq; 
of Suffolk, counſellor at law, by whom he had one ſon, Benjamin, 
that died an infant. 2. Anne, daughter and co-heireſs of the 
honourable general Armſtrong, by whom he left no iſſue, He 
died in the life-time of his father, Aug. 10, 1757s at his houſe 
at Chelſea, ſince fir Richard Glyn's, which he had built ten 


before. He publiſhed, 1. © Three Letters on the Organs 


of Reſpiration, read at the Royal College of Phyſicians, Lon- 


don, A. D. 1737, being the Gulſtonian lectures for that Year. 
To which is added, an * r containing Remarks on ſome 
Experiments of Dr. Houſton, publiſhed in the Tranſactions of 
the Royal Society for the Year 1736, by Benjamin Hoadly 
M. D. Fellow of the College of F ylicians, and of the Roy 
Society, London, 1740, 4to.. 2. Oratio Anniverſaria in 
| Theatro Coll. Medicor. Londinenſium, ex Harveii inſtituto ha- 
bita die 18 Oct. A. D. 1742, 4 Benj. Hoadly, M. D. Coll. 
Med. & S. R. S. 1742,” eſteemed a very elegant piece of Latin. 
CY The Sufpicious Huſband, a Comedy.” 4. * Obſervations 
on a Series of Electrical Experiments, by Dr. Hoadley and Mr. 
Wilſon, F. R. S. 1756,” 4to. The doctor was, in his private 
character, an amiable humane man, and an agreeable ſprightly 
companion. In his profeſſion, he was learned and judicious ; 
and, as a Writer, there needs no further teſtimony to be borne 
to his merit, than the very pleaſing. comedy he has left behind 
him, which, whenever repreſented,. continually affords freſh 


pleafure to the audience. It is hardly 8 to mention to any 


one, the leaſt converſant with theatrical irs, that we mean 
„ The Suſpicious Huſband, a Comedy, 1747,” Byo.. _ 
 HOADLY (Jonx), LL D. This gentleman was the youngeſt 
ſon of Dr. Benjamin Hoadly, biſhop of Wincheſter. He was 
born in Broad-ſtreet, Oct. 8, 1711, and educated at Mr, New- 
come's ſchool. in Hackney, where he gained great applauſe by 
rforming the part of Phocyas in The Siege of Damaſcus.” 
n June 1730, he was admitted at Corpus-Ohriſti college in 
Cambridge, and about the ſame time at the Temple, intending 
to ſtudy the law. This deſign, however, he ſoon abandoned; 
for in the next year we find he had relinquiſhed all thoughts of 
the law as a profeſſion. . He took the degree of LL. B. in 1735; 
and, on the 29th of November following, was appointed chan- 
cellor of Wincheſter, ordained deacon * bis Eider, Dec. 5 
and prieſt the 21ſt of the ſame month. He was immed aca 
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of the Pelog ian war, the fatal conſeguances. of inteſtine 
troubles.” This has always been eſteemed one of the beſt tranf- 
lations that we "ag of any Greek writer; and the author him-. 
ſelf ſuperintended the maps and indexes, But while he medi- 
tated this deſign, his patron the earl of Devonſhire died in 626; 
and in 1628, the year his work was publiſhed, his ſon died alfo. 
This loſs affefted him to ſuch a degree, that he very willingly 

accepted an offer of going abroad a ſecond time with' the ſon of 
Sir rvaſe Clifton, whom he accordingly accompanied into _ 
France, and ſtaid there ſome time. | But while he continued 
there, he was ſolicited to return to England, and to reſume his 
concern for the hopes of that family, to which he had attached 
himſelf ſo early, and owed ſo many and ſo great obligations. 
* 1631, the counteſs dowager & Devenſhire was defirous 
a the young earl under his care, who was then about 
13. This was very ſuitable to his inclinations, a 
be diſc that truſt, with great fidelity and diligence. ' 
15 be republiſhed his tranſlation of Fhucydides and 125 
fixed to it a dedication to that young nobleman, in whi 
gives a high character of his father, and repreſents in the 
eſt terms his obligations to, that illuſtrious family. The far | 
ear he accompanied his 2 e to Paris, where he appli 
vacant hours to natural philo 
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ame known to Des Cartes, and afterwards held a correſpon- 
ence with him upon mathematical ſubjects, as appears from the 
letters of Hobbes publiſhed in the works of Des Cartes. But 
when, that philoſopher printed afterwards his *« Meditations,” 
wherein be attempted. to. eſtabliſh points of the higheſt conſe- 
ence from innate ideas, Hobbes took the liberty uf diſſenti 
r as did alſe Gaſſendi, with whom Hobbes contracted 
à very cloſe friendſhip, which was not interrupted till the death 
of the former. In 1642, he printed a few copies. of his book 
* De Cive,” which raiſed him many alverſaries, dy whom he 
Fan charg ed with. inſtilting principles of a dangerous tendency. 
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drawn his countenance from the author, and py. On marquis af 
Ormond to have. forbidden him to come into hit preſence. . N 
the or pong of his Leviathan, Hobbes retrred to to | 
and paſſed the ſummer ky yn at his . 
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with Wallis, the mathematical profeſſor at Oxford, which laſted 
- as long as Hobbes lived, and in which" he had the misfartune 
to have all the mathematicians againſt him. It is indeed ſaid, 
that he came too late to this ſtudy, to excel in it; and that, 
though for a time he maintained his credit, while he was'con- 
tent to proceed in the ſame track with others, and to feaſon in the 
accuſtomed manner from the eſtabliſhed principles of the ſcience, 
yet when he began to digreſs into new. paths, and ſet up for a 
reformer, . inventor, and improver of geometfy, he Toft himſelf 
extremely. But notwithſtanding theſe debates took up much of 
tis Uo Yer he "publiſhed ſeveral philoſophical treatiſes in 
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Such were his occupations till 1660, when upon the king's 
ſtoration he quitted the country, and came up to London. 
| He was at Sali rr with his patron, when the king paſl- 
ing by one day accidentally faw him. He ſent for him, gave 
him his hand to kiſs, enquired kindly after his health and cir- 
cumſtances; and ſome time after directed Cooper, the cele- 
brated miniature-painter, to take his portrait. His majeſt 
likewiſe afforded him another private audience, ſpoke tc 
him. very kindly, aſſured him of his protection, and ſettled a 
nſion upon him of 100]. per annum out of his privy purſe. 
Pet this did not render him entirely ſafe; for, in 1666, his 
„Leviathan, and treatiſe * De Cive, were cenſured by par- 
liament, which alarmed him much; as did. alſo the bringing of 
à bill into the houſe of commons to puniſh atheiſm and profane- 
neſs. When this ſtorm was a little blown over, he began to 
think of procuring a beautiful edition of his pieces that were 
in Latin; but finding this impracticable in England, he cauſed 
it to be undertaken abroad, where they were publiſhed in 1668, 
4to, from the preſs of John Bleau. In 1669, be was viſited by 
Coſmo de Medicis, then prince, afterwards duke of Tufcany, 
who gave him ample marks of his eſteem; and having received 
His picture, and a complete collection of his writings, cauſed 
them to be depoſited, the former among his curioſities, the latter 
in his library at Florence. Similar viſits he received from ſeveral 
foreign ambaſſadors, and other ſtrangers of diſtinction; who were 
'eurious to ſee a perſon, whoſe ſingular opinions and numerous 
Marys had made ſo much noiſe all over, Europe. In 1672, he 
rote his own life in Latin verſe, when, as he obſerves, he had 
completed his 8 and, in 1674, he publiſhed in Engliſh 
verſe four books of Homer's 4 Odyſſey,” which were fo well 
received, that it encouraged him to undertake the whole “ Iliad” 
and“ . which he likewiſe performed, and publiſhed in 
1675. Theſe were not the firſt ſpecimens of his poetic genius, 
Which he had given to the public: he had publiſhed many years 
before," about 1637, a Latin poem entitled, De Mira 5 ibus 
— * . | ecci, 
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ſend his bookſeller any thin more; this being the laſt piece 
went from hiniſelf: for, October following, he ak Afflicted 
with a ſuppreſſion of urine; and his phyſician'plaioly _u kim 
that he had little hopes of curing him. Nov. 20, the 
Devonſhire removin Fase 'Chatfworth to another Ne Rk 
Hardwick, Hobbes obſtinately =o gb Gited in deſirin bit by Ja one 
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ſhutting. his door, he: fell. to: ſmoaking, / thinking, and writi 

for ſeueral hours. He. retained; a 2 at court, and 
eſpecially the, lord Arlington, to protect him, if occaſion ſh 
require... He uſed to 7 it was law ful to, makę uſe of il 
inſtruments to do ourſelves good: f 1 Were caſt, ſays he, 
into a deep. pit, and the devil ſhould put down his gloven foot, 
I.would take hold of it to be drawn out by it.. Towards the 
end of his life. he had very few books, and thoſe he read but very 
little; thinking he was now able only to digeſt what he had for- 
merly fed;.upon.. If company came to, viſit him, he would be 
free in diſcourſe till he was preſſed or contradicted; and then he 
had the infirmities of being, ſhort and peeviſh, and teferring to 
his writings for better ſatisfaction. 1 is friends, Who had the 
liberty of Introducing ſtrangers to him, made theſe terms with 
them before their admiſſion, that they ſhould. not diſpute with 


the old man, nor contradict him.“ re e er 
„enn the apprehenſions Hobbes was under, when 
the parliament, cenſured his book, and the methods he took to 
eſcape perſecution, Dr. Kennet proceeds in the following terms: 
It is not much to be doubted, that upon this occaſion he began 
to make a more open ſhew of religion and church communion, 
He now zented the chapel, joined in the ſervice, and was 

nerally a partaker of the holy ſacrament: and whenever 
— in converſation with him ſeemed to queſtion his belie 
he would always appeal to his conformity in divine ſervices, and 
referred them io the chaplain for a e of it. Others 
thought it a mere compliance to the orders of the family, and 
obſerved, that in city and country he never went to any pariſn 
church; and even in the chapel upon Sundays, he went out aſter 
rayers, and turned his back upon the ſermon; and when any 
riend aſked the reaſon of it, he gave no other but this, they 
could teach him nothing, but what he knew. He did not con- 
ceal his hatred to the clergy; but it was viſible that the hatred 
was owing to his fear of their civil intereſt and er. He 
had often a jealouſy, that the biſhiops would burn him: and of 
all the bench he was moſt afraid of the biſhop of Sarum, be- 
cauſe he had moſt offended him; e man's ſpizit to 
be remembrance and revenge. After the Reſtoration, he watched 
all opportunities to ingratiate himſelf with the king and his 
prime miniſters ;z; and looked upon his penſion to be more valu- 
able, as an earneſt of favour and protection, than upon any other 
account. His following courſe of life vas to be free from dan- 
ger. He could not endure to be left in an empty houſe. When 
ever the earl removed he would 2 2 with him, even to his 
laſt ſtage, from Chatſworth to dwick. When he was in 4 
very weak condition, he dared not to be left behind, but made 
his way upon a feather - bed in a coach, though he ſurvived the 
| eg 
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journey but a few days. Lie could not bear any diſcourſe of 
death, and ſeemed to Vaſt off all thoughts of _ delighted to 
reckon upon longer life. The winter before he died, he made 2 
warm coat, which he ſaid muſt laſt him three years, and then 
he would have ſuch another, In his laſt ſickneſs his frequent 
queſtions were, Whether his diſeaſe was curable? and when in- 
timations were given that he might have eaſe, but no remedy, 
he uſed this expreſſion, I ſhall be glad to find a hole to creep 
out of the world at; which are reported to have been his la 
ſenſible words; and his lying ſome days following in a ſilent 
ſtupefaction, did ſeem owing to his mind more than to his body. 
The only thought of death, that he appeared to entertain in time 
of health, was to take care of ſome inſcription on his grave. 
He would ſuffer ſome friends to diftatean epitaph, among which 
he was beſt pleaſed with this humour, * This is the true philo, 
„„ . ION HATE. 2. 
After this account of Hobbes, which, though uhdoubtedly 
true in the main, ſeems rather too ſtrongly coloured, it will be 
but juſtice to ſubjoin what lord Clarendon has ſaid of him, 
This noble perſon, during his baniſhment, wrote''a' book in 
1676, which was printed fix years after at Oxford with this 
title, © A brief View of the dangerous and pernicious Errors 
to Church and State in Mr. Hobbes's Book, intituled, Levia- 
than.” In the introduction the earl obſerves, that Mr. Hobbes's 
4 Leviathan“ contains in it good rig of all kinds, politely 
extracted, and very wittily and cynningly digeſted in a very 
commendable, and in a vigorous and pleaſant ſtyle: and that 
Mr. Hobbes himſelf was a man of excellent parts, of great 
wit, ſome reading, and ſomewhat more thinking; one who has 
ſpent many years in foreign parts and obſervations; underſtands 
the learned as well as the modern languages; hath long had the 
reputation of a great philoſopher and mathematician ; and in 
his age hath had converſation with very many worthy and extra- 
ordinary men: to which it may be, if he had been more in- 
Aulgent in the more vigorous part of his life, it might have had 
' ter influence upon the temper of his mind; whereas age 
Eidom ſubmits to theſe queſtions, enquiries, and contradictions, 
which the laws and liberty of converſation require. And it hath 
been always a lamentation among Mr. Hobbes's friends, that he 
ſpent too much time in thinking, and too little in 1 
thoſe thoughts in the company 4 other men of the ſame, or 
as faculties; for want whereof his natural conſtitution, 
with age, contracted ſuch a moroſity, that doubting and contra« 
difting men were never grateful to him. In a+ word, Mr. 
Hobbes is one of the moſt ancient acquaintance I have in the 
world; and of whom I have always had à great eſteem; as a 
man, who, beſides his eminent parts, learning, and 8 
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duch been always Jooked upon as a man of probity, and: of a life 
free from ſcandal.” Brig FF e unt 15 = 
There have been few perſons, whoſe writings have had à more 

pernicious influence in ſ proverogs rreligion and infidelity than thoſe 


of Hobbes; and yet none of his treatiſes are direftly levelled 
againſt revealed religion, He ſometimes affects to ſpeak with 
veneration of the facred writings, and expreſsly declare „that 


though the laws of nature are not laws, as they proceed from 
nature, yet * as they are given by God in Holy Scripture, — 
are Ny called laws ; for the Holy Scripture is the voce 
God, ruling all things by the greateſt right z J.“ But though 
he ſeems here to make the laws of Scripture the laws of God; 
and to derive their force from his ſupreme authority, yet elfe- 
where he ſuppoſes them to have no authority, but what they de- 
rive from the prince or civil power. He ſometimes ſeems ts 
acknowledge infpiratjon to be a ſupernatural gift and the imme. 

= _ 2 5 Os Hunk e — to it as 

a ſign adpeſs, and repreſents God's ing to the prophets 

in Saen, id pe no —. than the prophets — that God | 
ſpake unto them. He aſſerts, that we have no aſſurance of the 
certainty of Scripture, þut the aythority of the 9 and 

this he "reſolves into the AR of the commonwealth; and 
declares, that til! the ſovereign ruler had preſcribed them, * the 
precepts of Scripture were not obligatory laws, but only counſel 
br advice, which he that was counſelled might without injuſtice 
refuſe to obſerye, aod being contrary to the laws could not with- 
out injuſtice obſerve; that the word of the interpreter of Scrip< 
ture is the word of God, and that the ſovereign magiſtrate is 
the interpreter of Scripture, and of all doctrines, to whoſe 
authority we muſt ſtand. Nay, he carries it ſo far as to pro- 
nounce PBI, that Chriſtjans are bound in conſcience to obey che 
laws of an infidel king in matters of religion; that ** 
is free, hut when it comes to confeſſion of faith, the private reaſon 
muſt ſubmit to the public, that is to ſay, to God's Heutenant.” 
Accordingly he allows the ſubject, being commanded _ 
ſovereign, todeny Chriſt in words, holding the faith of him firmly 
in his heart ; it being in this . not he, that denieth Chriſt before 
men, but his governor and the laws of his country.” In te mean. 
time he acknowledges the exiſtence of God | ©], and that we 
muſt of neceffity aſcribe the effects we behold to the eternal 
| power of all powers, and cauſe of all cauſes; and he 

p thoſe as abſurd, who call the world, or the foul of the world, 
4 God. But then he denies that we know any thing more of him 
£ than that he exiſts, and ſeems plainly to make him corporeal; 
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he affirms, that whatever. is not is. nothing, at 
And though he fometimes ſeems to acknowledge reli — 241 
S that there is an honour and worſhip due to 
Jod; prayer, thankſgivings, oblations, &c. yet he advances 
du it 8 which evidently tend to ſubvert all religion. The 
ni he gives of it is this, that ““ from the fear of power 
inviſible, ſeigned by the mind, or imagined from. tales, publicly 
allowed, ariſeth religion; not allowed, ſuperſtition: and he 
reſolves religion into things which he himſelſ derides, namely, 
1 opinions of ghaſts, ignorance of ſecond cauſes, devotion to 
what men fear, and taking of things caſual for prognoſtics. He 
takes pains in many places to proye man a agent, and 
openly derides the doctrine of a future ſtate: for he ib that the 
belief of a future ſtate after death, is a belief grounded upon 
other men's ſaying, that they knew it ſupernaturally ; or, 7 
knew thoſe, that knew them, that knew others that knew it ſuper- 
n Gt is ot Ay a ion — of which Hobbes 
zght ; he goes farther, as wi r by running over 2 
x — of his maxims. He Alerts. e by 8 of 
nature, every man hath a right to all things, and over all perſons; 
and that the natural condition of man is a ſtate of war, 4 war 
of all men againſt all men: that there is no way ſo reaſonable 
| for any man, as by force or wiles to gain a maſtery over all 
other perſons that he can, till he ſees no other er ſtrong 
enough to endanger him: that the civil laws are the only rules 
of good and evil, juſt and unjuſt, honeſt and diſhoneſt; and 
that, antecedently to ſuch laws, every action is in its own na- 
ture indifferent; that there is nothing good or evil in itſelf, nor 
any common laws conſtituting what is naturally juſt and unjuſt; 
that all things are meaſured by what every man judgeth fit, where 
there is no civil government, and by the laws of ſociety, where 
there is: that the power of the ſovereign is abſolute, aud that 
he is not bound by any compacts with his ſubjects: that nothing 
the fovercign can do to the ſubject, can properly be called inju- 
nous or wrong; and that the king's word is ſufficient to take 
any thing from the ſubject if need be, and that the king is judge 
of that need,” This ſcheme evidently ſtrikes at the fn oo 
of all religion, natural and revealed, It tends not only to ſub · 
vert the authority of Scripture, but to deſtroy God's moral go- 
vernment of the world. It confounds the natural. differences of 
good and evil, virtue and vice. It deſtroys the beſt principles 
of the human nature; and inſtead of that innate benevolence, 
and ſocial diſpolition which ſhould unite men together, ſuppoſes 
all men to be naturally in a ſtate of war with one another. I 
eres an abſoluie tyranny in the ſtate and church which it con- 
ſounds, and makes the will of the prince or governing power 
the ſole ſtandard of right and wrong. RM 
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* Such” principtes'in religion and pollties would, ic t "may | 
de imagined, Fife 2 eee Hobbes Ae 
was attacked by many conſiderable perſons, and, what may 
ſeem more ſtrange, by ſuch as wrote againſt each other. Fo 
inſtance, Harrington in his Oceana, falls very often on 
Hobbes; and ſo does fir Robert Filmer in his “ Obſervatiors 
pee bees, the Original of Government.“ We have already 
mentioned Bramhall and Clarendon ; the former argiied witl 
reat acuteneſs — that part of his ſyſtem, which relates to 
ſiverty and neceſſity, and afterwards attacked the whole in a 
piece, called “ The Catching of the Leviathan,” publiſhed ia 
1685; in which he undertakes to demonſtrate out of Hobbes's 
own works, that no man, who is thoroughly an Hobbiſt, can be 
« a good Chriſtian, or a good commonwealth's man, or recon- 
cile hitnſelf to himſelf.” Teniſon, afterwards archbiſhop of 
Canterbuzy, gave a ſummary view of Hobbes's principles, in a 
dook, called 7 The Creed of Mr. Hobbes examined, 1670;"” to 
which. we thay add the two dialogues of Dr. Eachard between 
Timothy and Philautus, and Dr. Parker's book, entitled, Dif- 
utationes.de Deo & Divina Providentia.” Dr. Henry More 
2 alſo in different parts of his works canvaſſed and refuted 
ſeveral poſitions of Hobbes; and the philoſopher of Malmef- 
bury is ſaid to have been fo ingenuous as to own, that“ when- 
ever he diſcovered his own philoſophy to be unſuſtainable, he 
would embrace the opinions of Dr. More.“ But the two 
greateſt works againſt him were, Cumberland's book * De le- 
gibus Naturz,” and Cudworth's ** Intellectual Syſtem :” for 
theſe authors do not employ themſelves about his peculiar him: 
lies, or in vihdicating revealed religion from his exceptions and 
cavils, but endeavour to eſtabliſh the great principles of all re- 
ligion and morality, which his ſcheme: tended to ſubvert, and 
to ſhew, that they have a real foundation in reaſon and nature.” 
There is one peculiarity related of Hobbes, which, we have 
not yet mentioned in the courſe of our account of him, but with 
which it ſhall be cloſed: it is, that he was afraid of appa- 
ritions and ſpirits. His friends indeed have called this a 
[o]. © He was falſely accuſed,” ſay they, “by ſome, of bein; 
afraid to be alone, becauſe he was afraid of ſpectres and appa- 
ritions: vain bugbears of fools, which he had chaſed away by 
the light of his philoſophy.” They do not however deny, that 
he was afraid of being alone; they only infinuate, that it was 
for fear of being aſſaſſinated. In the mean time, Baye ob= 
ſerves, that Hobbes s principles of r not proper to 
rid him from the fear of apparitions or ſpirits [2] r 
fays he, * would not only be very raſh, but alſo very extrava- 
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Sant, who ſhould pretend to prove, that there never was an 
| 1 that imagined he faw a ſpectre; and I do not think tha. 
moſt obſtinate unbelievers have maintained this. All that 
| they ſay amounts to no more, than that the perſons, who have 
thought themſelves eye-witneſſes of the apparitions of ſpirits, 
had diſturbed imaginations. They confeſs then, that there are 
| certain places in our brain, that being affected in a certain man- 
| ner excite the image of an object, which has no real exiſtence 
out of onrſelves; and make the man, whoſe brain is thus modi- 
| fied, believe he ſees at two paces diſtance a frightful ſpectre, a 
| | hobgoblin, a ae 8 The like happens in the 
ö heads oſ the moſt incredulous, either in their ſleep, or in the 
paroxyſms of a violent fever. Will ws maintain after this, 
= that it is impoſſible for a man awake, and not in a delirium, to 
| receive in certain places of his brain, an impreſſion almoſt like 
that, which by the laws of nature is connected with the appear- 
ance of a phantom? If they are forced to acknowledge that this 

is poſſible, they cannot promiſe that a ſpectre will never appe 
to them; that is, that they ſhall- never, when awake, believe 
they ſee either a man or a beaſt, when they are alone in a cham- 
ber. Hobbes then might believe, that a certain combination of 
atoms, agitated in his brain, might expoſe him to ſuch a viſion; 
though be was perſuaded, that neither an angel nor the ſoul of a 
dead man was to be concerned in it. He was timorous to the 
laſt degree, and conſequently had reaſon to diſtruſt his imagina- 
tion, when he was alone in à chamber in the night; for, in ſpite 
of him, the remembrance of what he had and heard con- 
cerning apparitions would revive, though he was not perſuaded 
of the reality of any ſuch things. Theſe images, joined with 
the timorouſneſs of his temper, might play .him an unlucky 
trick: and it is certain, that a man as incredulous as he was, 
but of greater courage, would be aſtoniſhed to think he ſaw one, 
- whom he knew to be dead, enter into his chamber. Theſe ap- 
itions in dreams are very frequent, whether a man believes 
the immortality of the ſoul or not. Suppoſing they ſhould once 
happen to an incredulous man awake, as they do frequently in 
his ſleep, we allow that he would be afraid, though he had never 
fo hs courage: and therefore for a ſtronger reaſon we ought 
to believe, that Hobbes would have been terribly affrighted 


at it. 3 5 5 
HOCHSTETTER (AxpxEw, Ap Ax), & proteſtant divine, 
born at Tubingen, in 1688, and ſucceſſive y profeſſor of elo- | 
quence, of moral philoſophy, and of divinity in that univerſity; 1 

of which finally he became reQor. He died at the fame place 
in April, 1717. His principal works are, 1.“ Collegium Puf- 
ſendorfianum. 2. De Feſto Expiationis, et Hirco . 
| * Nen > [FL 2 n we 22 we 
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1 8 is hiſtorical works are in moſt eſteem. 
"HODGE 3 an Engliſh phyſician LV. was 
Thomas Hod Be dean of Hereford, of 
ome! are three printed- He was educated 
8 
Ox in 1 n 1651 1654, he too 
of B. and M.A, and, in 1659, accumulated the degrees of 
B. and M. D. He ſettled in 3 and continued there dur- 
ing the popes in 1665: by which, ſays Wood, he obtained a 
great name d praftice among the citizens, and was in 16 ba 
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under wht a 5 ö 
count of the Plague 12 7 
rections againſt the Ii RI „N. Yo 
and Fellow of the College Ih FED. who in the : 
City all that Time. To which is added, an Eſt on the dient 
Cauſes of Peſtilential Diſeaſes, and how [thug became contagious. 
Wah 8 on the wang ee — val 51 bowed: moſt 
robable ian revent its ſp ng. n Quincy 

M. D.“ © 1721, Here was printed at London, "into 1 
Collefion of very valuable and ſc Caxce : Pieces relating t 

Plague i in 1665;” amo g 13 « An Account of the firſt 
Riſe, Progreſs, c ym Cure of the Plague, being the 
Subſtance of a Letter all. r. Hodges to a erſan of 
lity, dated from his Houſe in Watling Street, May the 8th, 
1666. Ihe author of the preface to this collection calls out 
author ' a faithful hiſtorian | A diligent phyſician ; and tells 
us, that e he may be reckoned among the beſt obſeryers in any 
age of ph yfic, and has given us a true picture of the'plagus in 


his own time. 


HODY (HüfnnE1), t Engliſh divi 
bom Jan be 0 Ne e 
which place his father 1 was. rector. He Wee while a boy, 
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a vaſt propenſity to learning; awd, in 16. oi! int 
_——— Oxford, 55 which Hi * Choſen 92 
wh: When 15 was but Ly be publiſned Mis 4 re: to 
inſt Arifteas's Hiſtory" of the Seventy-two” Inte rpriters. 
e ſubſtance of that "hiſtory of Ariſteas, da the 72 
Greek intetpreters of che Bible, is this : Pt6lemy Phitallphus, 
king of Egypt, and founder of he noble library at Alexandria, 
being 0 of enriching that library with all ſorts of books 
committed the care of it to Demettius Phafares, a hoble Ahe. 
nian then living in his court. Demetrius being informed, in 
the courſe of bis enquiries, of the Law of Mofes Teng "the 
Jews, acquainted the king with it; who Cork nech his 
N re, that a copy of that book, Which was 0 in He. 
rew, ſhould be ſeiſt for from Jeruſalem, with inter reters from 
the ſame place to tranſlate it into Steck. A depuration! was 
accordingly ſent to Eleazar the hi; ＋ - the Jews at} eru- 
em; Ts ſent a copy of the ebte ginal, and 72, nter- 
eters, (i ix out of each of the twelve 980 1 e it into 
hen they were come to Egypt, the them 
to be conducted Into the illand bf Pharos tear A Alexindri, in 
apartments 1 for them, where 3 5 completed their tranf- 
lation in 72 days. Such is the ſtory tol Arlt „ho is (aid 
to be one of King Ptole ny y's court. 25 'ſhews that It is the 
mention of Tome HeNheniſt Jew; chat it is 4 of 'anachropiſms 
grofs blunders; and, in ſhort, was written on purpoſe to 
recomend and give greater authority to the Greek vefſion of 
the Old Teſtament, which from this ſtory hath received the name 
150 the” — int. This diſſertation was eres . *. 
by all the learned, except Iſaae V a 8 
du Af ſpoke highly of It in bis obſervations. on the «Ch 
nicon Paſchale,” publiſhed in 1688 ; and Menge, 105 wech 9 85 
upon the ſerond edition of * Di ſogenes Laertjus,” g ang 25 
che titles of ervditiffious,” dockiſſimus, esc 
dut Voſſius alone was greatly dj farlsfied with it. He bad e 
che contrały opinion, and eduld not bear that ſuch 2 93 
Hody ſhould pe to conrend with one of bis age and Ty 
tation for lertets. ' He publiſhed therefore * n Appendix to his 
4 Obfervations on Pon 5 Mela,“ and ſubjoined an anſwer 
& this diſſertation of Hat V's; in Wit ich, however, he did not 
enter much into the argument, but Contents Mie with, 4 treat- 
ing Hody ve contempiuduſiy, vouchſafing bim 12 better title 
than Juvenis xonienſis, e & ſometirhes ; uſing 7 deal worſe 
Munguage. When Voffids was afked a ber , What induced 
him to treat a young man of promiſin hopes, and who had 
deſerved well of the republic o ever xy £7. 7 
he anſwered, that he had received Tome tune INTE 
Wet from Oxford, of which he = fie be Hody to be the 
author; 
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author; and that this had made him deal more ſeverely with him, 
than he ſhould otherwiſe have done. Voſſius had indeed received 
ſuch a letter; but it was written, according to the aſſertion of 
Creech, the tranſlator of Lucretius, withont Hody's knowledge or 
approbation. When Hody publiſhed his © Diſſertation, &c. he 
told the reader in his preface, that he had three other books pre- 
red upon the Hebrew Text, and Greek Verſion; but he was 
w ſo entirely drawn away from theſe ſtudies by other engage- 
ments, that he could not find time to complete his work, and 
to anſwer the objections of Voſſius, till more than twenty 
years after, In 1704, he publiſhed it altogether, with this 
title, De Bibliorum textibus'originalibus, verſionibus Græcis, 
& Latina Vulgata, libri IV. &c.“ The firſt book contains his 


_ diſſertation againſt Ariſteas's hiſtory, which is here reprinted. with 


improvements, and an anſwer to Voſſius's objections. In the 
ſecond he treats of the true authors of the Greek verſion, called 
the Septuagint; of the time when, and the reaſons why, it was 
undertaken, and of the manner in which it was performed. 


The third is a hiſtory of the Hebrew text, the Septuagint verſion, 


and of the Latin Vulgate; ſhewing the authority of each in dif- 
ferent ages, and that the Hebrew text hath been always moſt 
eſteemed and valued. In the fourth he gives an account of the 
reſt of the Greek verſions, namely, thoſe of Symmachus, Aquila, 
and Theodotion; of Origen's “ Hexapla, and other ancient 
editions; and ſubjoins liſts of the books of the Bible at different 
times, which exhibit a conciſe, but full and clear view of the 
canon of Holy Scripture. -Upon the whole, he thinks it pro- 
bable, that the Greek verſion, called the Septuagint, was done in 
the time of the two Ptolemies, Lagus and Philadelphus; and that 
it was not done by order of kjng Ptolemy, or under the direction 
of Demetrius Phalereus, in order to be depoſited in the Alex- 
andrine library, but by Helleniſt Jews for the uſe of their own 


| countrymen. % 


In 1689, he wrote the “ Prolegomena“ to John Malela's 
Chronicle“ printed at Oxford; and the year after was made 
chaplain to Stillingfleet art” of Worceſter, being tutor to his 
ſon at Wadham-college. The deprivation of the biſhops, who 
had refuſed the oaths to king William and queen Mary, engaged 
him in a controverſy with well, who had till now been his 
friend, and had ſpoken. handſomely and affeQionately of him, in 
his “ Difſertations upon Irenæus, printed in 1689. The 4 
Hody publiſhed on this occaſion were, in 1691, The Unrea- 
ſonableneſs of a Separation from the new Biſhops: or, a Trea- 


tiſe out of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, ſhewing, that although a biſhop - 


was unjuſtly deprived, neither he nor the church ever made a 
ſeparation, if the ſucceſſor was not an heretic. Tranſlated out of 
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an ancient manuſcript in the public library at Oxford ſ ].“ He 
tranſlated it afterwards into Latin, and prefixed to it ſome pieces 
out of eccleſiaſtical antiquity, relating to the ſame ſubject. 
Dodwell publiſhing an anſwer to it, entitled, A Vindication 
of the deprived Biſhops,” &c. in 1692; Hody replied, in a trea- 
tiſe which he ſtyled, The Caſe of Sees vacant by an unjuſt or 
uncanonical Deprivation ſtated; in Anſwer to a Piece intituled, 
A Vindication of the deprived Biſhops, &c. Together with 
the ſeveral Pamphlets publiſhed as Anſwers to. the Baroccian 
Treatiſe, 1693.” The part he acted in this controverſy re. 
commended him ſo powerfully to Tillotſon who had ſucceeded 
Sancroft in the ſee of Canterbury, that he made him his domeſ. 
tic chaplain in May, 1694. Here he drew up his diſſertation 
« concerning the Reſurrection of the ſame Body,” which he 
dedicated to Stillingfleet, whoſe chaplain he had been from 1690, 


Tillotſon dying November following, he was continued chap. 


lain by Teniſon his ſucceſſor; who ſoon after gave him the 
| rectory of Chart near Canterbury, vacant by the death of Whar- 

ton. This, before he was collated, he. exchanged for the 
united pariſhes of St. Michael's Royal and St. Martin's Vin- 
try, in London, being inſtituted to theſe in Aug. 1695. In 
1696, at the YE of Teniſon, he wrote Animadverſions 
on Two Pamphlets lately publiſhed by Mr. Collier, &c.“ 
When. fir William Perkins and fir John Friend were executed 
that year for the aſſaflination-plot, Collier, Cook, and Snatt, 
three nonjuring clergymen, formally pronounced upon them 
the abſolution of the church, as it ſtands in the office for the 
viſitation of the ſick, and accompanied this ceremony with a 
folemn impoſition of hands. For this imprudent Alan they 
were not only indicted, but alſo the archbiſhops and biſhops pub- 


| liſhed “ A Declaration of their Senſe concerning thoſe irregular 


and ſcandalous Penne. ” Snatt and Cook were caſt into 
priſon: Collier abſconded, and from his privacy publiſhed two 
pamphlets to vindicate his own, and his brethren's conduct; the 
one called, . A Defence of the Abſolution given by Sir Wil- 
liam Perkins at the Place of Execution; the other, A Vin- 
dication thereof, occaſioned by a Paper, intituled, A Declara- 
tion of the Senſe of the Archbiſhops and Biſhops, &c,” in an- 
« ſwer to which Hody publiſhed the “ Animadverſions above- 
mentioned. | . 3 3 1 
March, 1698, he was appointed * profeſſor of Greek 
in the univerlity of Oxford; and inſtituted. to the. archdea- 
conry of Oxford in 1704. In 1701, he bore a part in the con- 


troverſy about the convocation, and Ls bliſhed upon that occa- 


ſion, ©& A Iliſtory of Engliſh»Councils.and Convocations, and 
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of the pong = fitting in Pärliament, in which is alſo” eompres 
hended the F pie of Patliaments, with an Aecount of our 
ancient Laws.” | He died Jan. 20, 1706, and was buried in the - 
ehapel belonging to Wadham⸗ College, where he lad received his- 
education, and to which he had been à benefactor: for, in order 
to the ſtudy of the Greek and Hebrew languages, dt 
which he was ſo great a maſter himſelf, he founded in that cols 
lege ten. ſcholarſhips of 10 / each; and appointed, that five of 
the ſcholars ſhould apply themſelves to the ſtudy of the Hebrew; 
and five to the ſtudy of the Greek: 8 He left behind 
him in MS. “ An Account of thoſe learned Grecians, who re- 
tired to Italy, before and after the taking of Conſtantinople by 
the Turks, and reftored the Greek Tongue and Learning in theſe 
Weſtern Parts of the World.” It was publiſhed in 1742, by 
Dr. S. Jebb, undet this title, De Græcis illuſtrihus lingua 
Græcæ literarumque humaniorum inſtauratoribus, eorum vltis, 
ſeriptis/ & elogiis libri duo. E. Codd. potiſſimum M S8. aliiſ- 
ue authenticis efuſdern ævi monimentis deprompſit Humfredus 
odius, 8. T. P. haud ita pridem Regius Profeſſor & Archidiaz 
conus Oxon.” 3? VET F1L « $3} Eid ERIE TITS . 8 5 1 * £7 o 
HOB:(MarTratas pr Hog), of a noble family at vi- 
enna, was born Feb. 24, 1580. After being eight years ſipers - 
intendant of Plaven in Saxony, he took holy orders at Prague in 
1611. In 1613 he left Prague, and was appointed principal. 
E to the elector of Saxony at Dreſden; and: there he died 
arch 4, 1645. He was a ſtremous Lutheran, and wrote with zeall 
againſt Calviniſts as well as Papiſts, His works, which are very 
numerous both in Latin and German, are not at this day much 
eſteemed, or indeed known. Tbeir titles, however; are given 
by the writer of his life, and among them we find, Solids de- 
teſtatio Papæ et Calviniſtarum, 4to;  *© Apologia 7 B. Lu- 
thero contra Lampadium, Ito, Leipſie, 1671. „ Philoſophiæ 
Ariſtote h, partes tres. Septem verbotum Chriſti explica- 
tio.” The greater part of his tracts appear evidently, from their 
titles, to be controverſial. N t ant e ! 
-  HOELTZLINUS (ERZNMIAS), a philologer born at Nu- 
1 remberg, but ſettled at Leyden, and beſt known by his edition of © 
1 Apollonius Rhodius, which was publiſhedthere'in 1047. This 
e- edition is. generally eſteemed; but Ruhnkenius, in his ſecond. 
Epiſtola Critica, calls the editor c tetricum et ineptum Apollo 
ek nii Commentatorem; and his commentary has been eenſured alſſo 
a· by other learned men; He publiſhed in 1628, a German tranſ- 
n; lation of the Pſalms, which has the credit of being accurate. 
ba- He died in 1641414. a. Bhs DEL EFT 
nd HOESCHELIUS Da vip), a learned German, was born at. 
2 Augſburg in 1556; and ſpent his liſe in teaching the youth in the 
college of St. Anne, of whieh' he was made prineipal, by the 
| | Ma | magiſtrates 
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magiſtrates of Au , in 1593. They made him their library. 
keeper alſo, and he acquitted homſel incomparably well in this 


oft : for he collected a great number of MSS. and printed 
ks, eſpecially Greek, and alſo of the beſt authors and the 
beſt editions, with which he enriched their library. Neither did 
he let the MSS. lie there, as a treaſure buried under ground z but 


23 the moſt ſcarce and curious of them, to which he added 


is own notes. His publications were very numerous, among 
which were editions of the following authors, or at leaſt of ſome 
rt of their works; Origen, Philo Judæus, Baſil, Gregory of 
yſſen, Gregory of Nazianzen, Chryſoſtom, Hori Apollinis 
Hieroglyphica, 2 Photius, Procopius, Anna Comnena, 
&c, WA ſome of theſe he made Latin tranſlations, while he 


publiſhed others in Greek only, with the addition of his own 


notes. Huetius has commended him 1, not only for the pains 
he took to diſcover old manuſcripts, but alfo for his ſkill and abi- 
lity in tranſlating them. He compoſed, and publiſhed in 1595, 
% A Catalogue of the Greek MSS. in the Augſburg library,” 
which, for the judgement and order with which it is dtawn up, 
is reckoned a maſterpiece in its kind. He may juſtly be ranked 
among thoſe who contributed to the revival of good learning in 
Europe: for, beſides theſe labours for the public, he attended his 
college cloſely ; and not only produced very ſcholars, but ſuch 
a number of them, that he is ſaid to have furniſhed the bar with 
one thouſand, and the church with two thouſand young men. 
He died at Augſburg -in 1617, much lamented; for he was a 
man of good as well as great qualities, and therefore not leſs be- 
loved than admired. Fr «4 ür d e 
HOFFMAN (Maurice), a phyſician, was born of a good 
family, at Furſtenwalde, in the electorate of Brandenbourg, 
Sept. 20, 1621 [x]; and was driven early from his native coun- 
try by the plague, and alſo by the war that followed it. His pa- 
rents, having little idea of letters or ſciences, contented them- 
ſelves with having him taught writing and arithmetic; but Hoff- 
man's taſte for books and ſtudy made him very impatient-under 
this confined inſtruction, and he was reſolved, at all events, to 
be a ſcholar. He ficſt gained over his mother to his ſcheme ; 
but ſhe died when he was only 15. This, however, fortunately 
proved no impediment to his purpoſe; for the ſchoolmaſter of 
Furſtenwalde, to which place after many removals he had now re- 
turned, was ſo touched with his good natural abilities and ſtrong 
diſpoſition for learning, that he was at the pains of inſtructing 
him in ſecret. His father, convinced at length of his _ 
uncommon talents, permitted him to follow his inclinations; and, 


| f: De claris interpretibus, p. 229. 
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in 1637, ſent him to ſtudy in the college of Cologne. Famine 
and the plague drove him from hence to Kopnik, where he bu- 
ried his father; and, in 1638, he went to Altdorf, to an uncle 
by his mother's fide, who was a profeſſor of a 2% Here he 


. finiſhed his ſtudies in claſſical learning and philoſophy, and then 


applied himſelf, with the utmoſt ardoux; to phyſic. In 164r, 
when he had made ſome progreſs, he went to the univerſity of 
Padua, which then abounded-with men very learned in all ſciences. 
Anatomy and botany were the great objects of his purſuit; and 
he became! very m_ {killed in both. Bartholin tells us, that 
Hoffman, having diſſected a turkey-cock [L], diſcovered the 
panacretic duct, and ſhewed it to Verſungus, a celebrated ana- 
tomiſt of Padua, with whom he lodged; who, taking the hint 
from thence, demonſtrated afterwards the fame veſſel in the 


human body. When he had been at Padua about three years, he 


returned to Altdorf, to aſſiſt his uncle, now growing infirm, in 
his buſineſs ; and taking the degree of doctor, he 9 A himſelf 
very diligently to practice, in which he had abundant ſucceſs, and 
acquired great fame. In 1648, he was made profeſſor extraor- 
dinary in anatomy and ſurgery ; in 1649, profeſſor of phyſic, | 
and food after member of the college of phyſicians; in 1653, 

profeſſor of botany, and director of the phyſic-garden. He 
acquitted himſclf very ably in theſe various employments, not 
neglecting in the mean time the buſineſs of his profeſſion; in 
which his reputation was ſo high and extenſive, that many 
princes af rainy appointed him their phyſician. He died of 
an apoplexy in 1698, aged 76, after having publiſhed ſeveral 


botanical works, and married three wives; by whom he had 


eighteen children. His works are, 1. © Altdorfi delicis-hor- 
tenſes,” 4to, 1677. 2.- Appendix ad Catalogum, Plantarum 
hortenſium, 4to, 1691. 3. Deliciz ſilveſtres, 4to, 1677. 
4. ** Florilegium Altdorfinum,” 4to, 1676, ke. 
HOFFMAN (Jonx Maurice), ſon of the former by his 
firſt wife, was born at Altdorf in 1653; and ſent to ſchool at 
Herſzpruck, where having acquired à competent knowledge of 
the Greek and Latin tongues, he returned to his father at Altdorf 
at 16, and ſtudied firſt philoſophy; and then phyſic. He went 
afterwards to Frankfort upon the Oder, and propoſed to viſit the 
United Provinces and England; but being prevented by the wars, 
he went to Padua, where he ſtudied two years. Then making a 
tour of part of Italy, hevreturned to Altdorf, in 1674, and was 
Amine degree of M. D. He ſpent two 87 in per- 
ſecting the knowledge he had acquired; and then, in 1677, was 
made profeſſor extraordinary in phyſic, which title, in 1681, 
vas changed to that of profeſſor in ordinary. He now applied 
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Hhimſelf earneſtly to the practice of phyſic; and in proceſs of 
time his fame was ſpread ſo far, that he was ſought by per- 
ſons of the firſt rank. George Frederie, marquis of Anſpach, 
.of the houſe of Brandenbourg, choſe him in 1695 for his phy- 
ſician; and about the latter end of the year, Hoffman attended 
this prince into Italy, and renewed his acquaintance with the 
learned there. Upon the death of his father in 1698, he was 
choſen, to ſucceed him in his places of botanic profeſſor and di. 
rector of the phyſic . He was elected alſo the ſame year 
rector of the univerſity of Altdorf; a poſt, which he had occu- 
pied in 1686. He loſt his great friend and patron, the marquis 
of Anſpach, in 1703; but found the ſame kindneſs. from his 
ſucceſſor William e who preſſed him ſo earneſtly to come 
nearer him, and made him withal ſuch — offers, that 
Hoffman in 1713 removed from Altdorf to Ahſpach, where he 
died in 1727, He had married a wife in 1681, by whom he had 
five children. He publithed alſo ſome botanical books, which 

ve highly eſteemed, and De differentiis alimentorum, 4to, 
1677, &c. * 1 py "5867 -Txav BY 
* i FFMAN (FrepBe1CK), an eminent phyſician, was born 
at Hall near Magdeburg, in 1660; took a doctor -ofi/phyſic's 
degree in 1681; was made proſeſſor of phyſic at Hall in 1693; 
and filled the chair till his death, Which happened in 1742. 
His works were collected at Geneva in fix; large folios, 

1748—1754: and there are doubtleſs things good and cu- 

Tious, in this collection: but there are many frivolous, and 

many very frequently. repeated. Notwithſtanding the imper- 

ſections of ſo enormous a - maſs, Hoffman has defervedly been 
reckoned among the beſt writers in phyſic. The moſt remark- 
able circumſtances of his life are, his 2 into Holland and 
England, where he became intimately acquainted with Paul 
Herman and Robert Boyle; his, never taking any fees, as he 
was ſupported by an annual ſtipend; and his curing thoſe great 
rſonages the empreſs, the emperor Charles VI. and Frederic I. 
ing of Pruſſta, of inveterate diſeaſes. ' To theſe may be 
added, that he firſt taught that acid and mineral waters might 
be taken with milk, with ſafety and advantage, which phyſicians 
before had generally reckoned pernicious ; that he firſt diſcovered 
the. virtues of the Seltzer and Lauchſtad waters, in preventing and 
guring ſtubborn diſeaſes; and that he prepared and recommended 
an acid cathartic ſalt from the waters of Sedlic, which was com- 

| * uſed in Germany. He ſurvived his Both year. 

HOFFMAN (DAN IEI), a Lutheran miniſter, ſuperintendant 
and profeſſor at Helmſtad, was the author of an idle controverſy 
towards the end of the 16th century. He ſtarted ſome difficultics 
about ſubſcribing the Concord, and refuſed to concur with Dr. 
Andreas in defence of - this confeſſon. He would not mow 
Ys i'd 2 dM cage 
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ledge the ubiquity, but only that the body of Jeſus Chriſt was 
e 


reſent jn a great many places; this diſpute though laid aſleep 
s after, left a ſpirit of curioſity and contradiction upon 
peoples minds, ſo that in a little time they began to diſagree 
and * very warmly * ſeveral other points, Hoffman 
being always at the head of the party. Among other things it 
was argued, whether philoſophy was to be allowed in theological 
controverſies, and how far. Hoffman and Beza wrote . 
each other upon the ſubject of the Holy Euchariſt, Hoffman 
accuſed Hunnius, an eminent Lutheran miniſter, for having 
miſrepreſented the book of the Concord; for here, ſays Hoffman, 


the cauſe of election is not made to depend upon the quali fica- 


tions of the perſon elected; but Hunnius, ſays he, and Mylius 


aſſert, that the decree of election is founded upon the foreſight 
of faith. Hunnius and Mylius cauſed Hoffman to be condemned 


at a meeting of their divines in 1593, and threatened him with 
excommunication, if he did not comply. The year following, 
Hoffman publiſhed an apology againſt their cenſure. Hoſpinian 
gives the detail of this controverſy : he obſerves, that ſome di- 
vines of Leipſic, Jena, and Wittemburg, would have had Hoff- 
man publickly cenſured as a Calviniſt, and ſuch a heretic as was 
not fit to be converſed with; others, who were more moderate, 
were for admoniſhing him by way of letter before they came to 
extremities: this latter expedient was approved, and Hunnius 
wrote to him in the name of all his brethren. Hoffman's - = 
logy was an anſwer to this letter, in which he gives the reaſons 
for refuſing to comply with the divines of Wittemburg, and pre- 
tends to ſhe that they · were groſsly miſtaken in ſeveral articles of 
faith, He muſt not be confounded with Melchior Ho , a fa- 
natic of the 16th century, who died in priſon at Straſburgh. 
There was alſo a Gaſper Ho (the name being common), 


a celebrated profeſſor of medicine at Altdorf, who was born at 


Gotha in 1572, and died in 1649; and who left behind him 

many medical works M]. BOS PALE: eee 
HOFFMAN (Jon James). Of this laborious compiler ve: 

little is related ; the periods of his birth and death ate both —— 


known. He was a native of Bale; but his rot work, the 


Lexicon Univerſale Hiſtorico-Geographico-Poetico-Philoſo- 
phico-Politico-Philologicum,” was firſt publiſhed at Geneva, in 
1677, in two volumes, folio. This being received by the learned 
with great avidity, he publiſhed, a few years after, a ſupplement; 


which was alſo rapidly fold off. In 1698, ſome of the priseipal 
bookſellers at Leyden, encouraged by this ſucceſs of the work, 


and having received from the author all his ſubſequent collections, 
and many other additions from various learned men, digeſted the 
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whole, with the — into one alphabet, and oubliſhed Qt - 
0110. 


in four volumes, In this form it is now known as a moſt 
uſeful book of reference, and finds a place in every learned li- 
brary. For this edition the author alſo wrote a new preface. 
HOGARTH (WIrLIAM), a truly great and original genius 
[x], is ſaid by Dr. Burn, to have been the deſcendant of a fa- 
mily originally from Kirkby Thore in Weſtmoreland. - His 
grandfather, a plain yeoman, poſſeſſed a ſmall tenement in the 
vale of Bampton, a village about fifteen miles north of Kendal 
in that county, and had three ſons. The eldeſt aſſiſted his fa- 
ther in farming, and ſucceeded to his linle freehold. The 
ſecond ſettled, in 'T routbeck, a village eight miles north-weſt of 
Kendal, and was remarkable for his talent at provincral poetry. 
1 he third, Richard, educated at St. Bee's, who had been a 
ſchoolmaſter in the ſame county, went early to London, where 
he was employed as a corrector of the preſs, and appears to have 
been a man of ſome learning; a dictionary in Latin and Engliſh, 
which he compoſed for the uſe of ſchools, being ſtill extant in 
manuſcript. He married in London; and kept a ſchool [0] in 
Ship court, in the Old Bailey. The ſubje& of the preſent ar- 
ticle, and his ſiſters Mary and Anne, are believed io have been 
the only product of the marriage. 55 
William Hogarth was born in 1697, or 1698, in the pariſh 
of St. N artin, Ludgate. The outſet of his life, however, was 
unpromiſing. He was bound,” ſays Mr. r «to a 
mean engraver of arms on plate. Hogarth probably choſe this 
occupation, as it required ſome {kill in drawing, to which his 
genius was particularly turned, and which he contrived aſſidu- 
ouſly to cultivate. His maſter, it ſince appears, was Mr. Ellis 
Gamble, a ſilverſmith of emjnence, who reſided in Cranbourn- 
ſtreet, Leiceſter-fields. In this profeſſion it is not unuſual to 
bird apprentices to the ſingle branch of engraving arms and 
cyphers on every ſpecies of metal; and in that particular de- 
artment of the buſineſs _ Hogarth was placed; ** but, 
ee his time was expired, he felt the impulſe of genius, and 
that it ditected him to painting.” _ 7 7 8 
During his apprenticeſbip, he ſet out one Sunday, with two 
or three companions, on an excurſion to Highgate. _ The wea- 
ther being hot, they went into a public-houſe, where they had 
not been long, before a quarrel aroſe between ſome perſons in 
the ſame room. One of the diſputants ſtruck the Er on the 
head with a quart pot, and cut him very much. The blood 
running down the man's face, together with the agony of the 
s's Biographical Anec ſchool, under the title of 4 jone 
of oe, ie er One re Home e 
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wound, which had diſtorted his features into a moſt hideovs grin, 
preſented Hogarth, who ſhewed himſelf thus early“ appriſed of 
the mode Nature had intended he ſhould purſue,” with too 
laughable a ſubject to be overlooked, He drew: out his pencil, 
and produced on the ſpot one of the moſt ludicrous figures that 
ever was ſeen. What rendered this piece the more valuable was, 
that it exhibited an exact likeneſs of the, man, with the portrait. 
of his and the figures in caricature of the principal 
perſons gathered round him. | So 
How long he continued in obſcurity we cannot exactly learn; 
but the firſt piece in which he diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a painter, 
is ſuppoſed to have been a repreſentation of Wanſtead Aſſembly. 
The figures in it, we are told, were drawn from the life, and 
without any circumſtances of burleſque. The faces are ſaid to 
have been extremely like, and the colouring rather better than in 
ſome of his late and more highly finiſhed performances. From 
the date of the earlieſt plate that can be aſcertained to be the 
work of Hogarth, it may be preſumed that he began buſineſs, 


on his own account, at leaſt as early as 1720. 5 
His firſt employment ſeems to have been the engraving of 


arms and ſhop-bills. The next ſtep was to deſign and furniſh 


plates for bookſellers; and here we are fortunately ſupplied with 
dates. "Thirteen folio prints, with his name to each, ap 
in Aubry de la Motraye's Travels, in 17235 ſeven ſmaller prints 
for Apuleius' Golden Aſs, in 1724; fiſteen head-pieces to 
Beaver's Military, Puniſhments of the Ancients, five frontiſ- 
pieces for the tranſlation of Caſſandra, in five volumes, 12mo, 
1725; ſeventeen cuts for a duodecimo edition of Hudibras, 
(with Butler's head) in 1726; two for Perſeus and And 
meda, in 1730; two for Milton 14 date uncertain]; and a 
variety of others between 1726 and 1733. Mr. Bowles, at the 
Black Horſe in Cornhill, was one of his earlieſt patrons, who 
paid him. very low prices His next friend in that line was 
r. Philip Overton, who rewarded him ſomewhat better for 
his labour and ingenuity. yx. | | PEROT. 
There are ſtill many family pictures by Hogarth exiſting, in 


the ſtyle of ſerious converſation- pieces. What the prices of his 


* 


portraits were, Mr. Nichols ſtrove in vain to diſcover; but he 


ſuſpeRed that they were originally very low, as the perſons who 
were beſt acquainted with them choſe to be ſilent on the ſubject. 
At Rivenhall, in Eſſex, the. ſeat of Mr. Weſtern, is a family- 
as by. Hogarth, of Mr, Weſtern and his mother, Chancellor 
oadly, archdeacon Charles Plumptre, the Rev. Mr. Cole of 
Milton near Cambridge, and Mr. Henry Taylor the. curate 
there, 1736. In the gallery of Mr. Cole of Milton, was alſo 
a whole length picture of Mr. Weſtern. by Hogarth, a, ſtriking 
teſemblance. He is drawn fitting, in, his fell ages : 
- | e | *H 
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habit, and ſquare cap with a gold taſſel, in his chamber at Clare. 
Hall; over the arch towards the river; and the artiſt, as the chim. 
"ney could not be expreſſed, has drawn à cat fitting" near it, 
-agreeable to his humour, to ſhew the ſituation : Mr. Weſtern's 
mother, whoſe portrait is in the converſation-piece at Rivenhall, 
was a —_ fir Anthony Shirley. 2 N 
It was Hogarth's cuſtom to ſketch out on the ſpot any remark. 
able face which particularly ſtruck him, and of which he wiſhed 
to preſerve the-remembrance. A gentleman {till living afferts, 
that being once with him at the ford coffeehouſe, he ob- 
ferved him drawing ſomething with a pencil on his nail. En- 
1 what had been his employment, he was ſhewn a whim- 
ical countenance of a perſon who was then at a ſmall diſ. 


: tance, ha 


It happened in the early part of Hogarth's life, that a noble- 
man who was uncommonly ugly and deformed, came to fit 
to him for his picture. It was executed with a {kill that did 
-hononr to the artiſt's abilities; but the Hkeneſs was rigidly ob- 
ſerved, without even the neceſſary attention to — or 
flattery. The peer, diſguſted at this counterpart of his dear ſelf, 
never once thought of paying for a refſector that would only 
inſult him with his deformities. Some time was ſuffered to 
elapſe before the artiſt applied for his money; but afterwards 
many applications were made by him [who had then no need of 
A banker) for payment, but without ſucceſs. The painter, how- 
ever, at laſt hit upon an expedient, which he knew muſt alarm the 
nobleman's pride, and by that means anſwer his purpoſe. It was 
couched in the following card: Mr. Hogarth's dutiful reſpects 
ta lord —— ; finding that he does not mean to have the picture 
which was drawn for him, is informed again of Mr. H. 's neceſ- 
Fity for the money; if, therefore, his lordſhip does not ſend for 
it in three days, it will be diſpoſed of, with the addition of a 
tail, and fome other little appendages, to Mr. Hare, the famous 
wild-beaſt man; Mr. H. having given that gentleman a condi- 
tional promiſe of it for an exhibition- picture, on bis lordſhip's 
refuſal. This intimation had the deſired effect. The picture 
was ſent home, and committed to the flames. 

Mr. Walpole has remarked, that if our artiſt & indulged his 
ſpirit of ridicule in perfonalities, it never proceeded beyond 
7 and drawings, and wonders that he never, without 
intention, delivered the very features of any identical perfon.” 

But this elegant writer, who may be ſaid to have received his 
education in a court, had perhaps few opportunities of acquaint- 
ance among the low popular characters with which Hogarth 
occaſionally peopled his ſcenes. The friend who contributed 
this remark, was aſſured by an aneient gentleman of unqueſtion- 
able veracity and acuteneſs of remark, that ahnoſt * 
e | | ; onages 
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the latter, as well as in the ſecond plate to the. 
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ſonages s who attended n | ed the levee of the Rake were undoudted por- 
' traits; and that in “ Southwark Fair,” and the Modern Mid- 


night Converſation, as many more were diſcoverable. In the 
former plate he pointed out Eſſex the dancing-maſter; and in 

Rake's Progreſs,” 
Figg the prize-fighter, - He mentioned ſeveral others by name, 


from his immediate oy both of the e e ſign and 
but | 


the characters reprefent . the-reft- rticulars 


which he ſupported his affertions, have eſcaped the m of 


our informant.” While Hogarth was painting the . Rake's Pro 
greſs,” he had a ſummer reſidence at Iſleworth; and never failed 
to queſtion the company who came to fee theſe pictures, if they 
knew for whom one or another figure was deſigned. When they 
gueſſed wrongly, he ſet them right,” 
The duke of Leeds has an original ſcene in the 7 
Opera, painted by Hogarth. It is that in which Lucy and on 
are on their knees, before their reſpective fathers, to inter 
for the life of the hero of the-piece, All the figures are either 
known or ſuppoſed to be portraits. If we are not miſinformed, 
the late fir Thomas Robinſon (better known perhaps by the name 
of long ſir Thomas) is ſtanding in one of the fide-boxes. Mac- 
heath, unlike his ſpruce [mpeg on our preſent ſtage, is 
a ſlouching bully; and Polly appears happily di ſencumbered of 
ſuch a hoop as the daughter of Peachum- within the reach of 
younger memories has worn. The duke gave 351. for this picture 
at Mr. Rich's auction. Another copy of the ſame ſcene was bongh 
by the late fir William Saunderſon; and is now in the p 
of fir Harry Gough. Mr. Walpole has a picture of z feene 
in the Tame piece, where Macheath is going to execution. 
In this alſo the likeneffes of Walker and miſs Fenton, after- 
"_ duteheſs of Bolton, (the original Macheath and Polly} are 
reſend?! 7 ea Hane 127g Ka Gf, N 
F In the year 2726, when the affair of Mary Tofts, the rabbit- 
breeder of Godalming, engaged the public attention, a few of 
the principal ſurgeons ſubſcribed their guinea a- piece to Hogarth, 
for an 3 a ludicreus ſketch he had made on that 
very popular ſubject. This plate, amongſt other portraits, con- 
tains that of St. André, then anatomiĩſt to the royal houſfrold, 
and in high credit as a ſurgeor. INLINE OP. 
In 172), Hogarth: agreed with Morris, an upholſterer, to 
furniſh him with a deſign on canvas, repreſenting the element 
of earth, as a pattern 1 The work not deing per- 
formed to the ſatisfaction of Morris, he refuſed to pay for it; 
and the artiſt, by a ſuit at law, recovered the mon ex. 
In 1730, Hogarth married the only daughter of ſir James 
Thornhill, by whom he had no child. Ibis union, indeed, was 
2 ſtolen one, and conſequently without the nn of ſir 
ge * ames, 
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ames; who, conſidering the youth of his daughter, then ba 

Jn and the ſlender . of her huſband, as yet an ob? 
artiſt, was not eaſily regonciled to the match. Soon after this 
period, however, he began his © Harlot's Progreſs r] ;“ and 
was adyiſed by lady Thornhill to have ſome of the ſcenes in it 
placed in the way of his father-in-law. Accordingly, one 
morning early, Mrs. Hogarth undertook to convey ſeveral. of 
them into his dining: room. When he aroſe, he enquired 
whence they came ; and being told by whom they were intro- 
duced, he cried out, “ Very well; the man / who can ſurniſh 
repreſentations like theſe, can alſo maintain a wife without a 
portion,” He deſigned this remark as an excuſe for keeping his 
purſe-ſtrings cloſe; but, ſoon after, became both reconciled and 
= to the young people. An allegorical cieling by fir 


ames Thornhill is at the houſe of the late Mr. Huggins, at 
Headly Park, Hants. The ſubject of it is the ſtory of Zephyrus 
and Flor; and the figure of a ſatyr and ſome others were 
painted by. Hogarth. © 90 i dl ack" 

In 1732, he ventured to attack Mr, Pope, in a plate called 
« The Man of Taſte;” containing a view of the gate of Bur- 
lington-houſe; with Pope white-waſhing it, and beſpattering 
the duke of Chandos's, coach. This plate was intended as a 
ſatire on the tranſlator of Homer, Mr. Kent the architect, and 
the earl of Burlington. It was fortunate for Hogarth that he 
eſcaped the laſh of the firſt, Either Hogarth's obſcurity; at 
that time was his. protection, or the hard was too prudent to 
exaſperate a painter who had already given ſuch proof af his 
abilities for ſatire, What muſt he haye felt who could camplain 
of the * pictured ſhape” prefixed to © Gylliveriana,' Pope 
Alexander's Supremacy and Infallibility examined,” &. by 
Ducket, and other pieces, had ſuch an artiſt as Hogarth, under- 
taken to, expreſs a certain tranſaction recorded by Cibber? 
Soon after his marriage, Hogarth had ſummer lodgings at 
South-Lambeth ; and, being intimate with Mr. Tyers, contri- 
buted to the improvement of The Spring Gardens at Vauxhall, 
by the hint of embelliſhing them with paintings, ſome of which 
were the ſuggeſtions of his own truly comic pencil. For his 

aſſiſtance, Mr. Tyers gratefully preſented him with à gold ticket 
of admiſſion for himſelf and his friends, inſcribed © 

2 IN PERPETUAM- BENEFICH MEMORIAM. © 5 
This ticket remained in the poſſeſſion of his widow, and was 
by her occaſionally employed. 85 1 

In 1733, his r became conſpicuouſſy known. The third 
ſcene of his Harlot's Progreſs,” imroduced him to the notice 


. 
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of the great. At a board of treaſury which was held a day or 
two after the appearance of that print, a ras © Per it was ſhewn 
by one of the lords, as containing, among other excellencies, a 
ſtriking likeneſs of ſir John Gonſon. It gave univerſal ſatis- 
faction; from the treaſury each lord repaired to the print-ſhop 
for a copy of it, and Hogarth roſe completely into fame, 
The ingenious abbeE du Bos has often complained, that no 
hiſtory-painter of his time went through a ſeries of actions, and 
thus, like an hiſtorian, painted the ſucceſſive fortune of an hero, 
from the cradle to the grave. What Du Bos wiſhed to ſee done, 
Hogarth performed. He launches out his young adventurer a 
ſimple girl upon the town, and conducts her through all the vi- 
cifſitudes of wretchedneſs to a premature death. This was 
ainting to the underſtanding and to the heart; none had ever 
befor made the pencil ſubſervient to the purpoſes of morality 
and inſtruction; a book like this is fitted to every foil and every 
obſerver, and he that runs may read. Nor was the ſucceſs of 
Hogarth confitied to his figures. One of his excellencies con- 
ſiſted in what may be termed the furniture of his pieces; for as 
in ſublime and hiſtorical} repreſentations the fewer trivial cireum- 
ſtances are permitted to divide the ſpectator's attention from the 
principal figures, the greater is their force; ſo in ſcenes copied 


from familiar life, a proper variety of little domeſtic . 


contributes to throw a degree of veriſimilitude on the whole. 
©« The Rake's levee- room, ſays Mr. Walpole, the nobleman's 
dining-room, the apartments of the huſband and wife in Mar-. 
riage à la Mode, the alderman's parlour, the bed-chamber, and 
many others; are the hiſtory of the manners of the age,” The 
novelty and excellence of Hogarth's performances ſoon tempted 
the needy, artiſt and print dealer to avail themſelves of his deſigns, 
and rob him of the advantages which he was entitled to derive 
from them. This was particularly the caſe with the Midnight 
Converſation,” the Harlot s“ and Rake's Progreſſes, and 
others of his early works. To put a ſtop to depredations like 
theſe on the property of himſelf and others, and to ſecure the 
emoluments reſulting from his on labours, as Mr. Walpole ob- 
ſerves, he applied to the legiſlature, and obtained an act of par- 

liament, 8 George II. chap. 38, to veſt an excluſive right in de- 

ſigners and engravers, and to reſtrain the multiplying of copies 

of their works without the conſent of the artiſt. This ſtatute 
was drawn by his friend Mr. Huggins, who took for his model 

the eighth of Queen Anne, in favour of literary property; but 

it was not ſo accurately executed as entirely to remedy the evil; 

for, in a cauſe founded on it, which came before lord Hardwicke 

in chancery, that excellent lawyer determined, that no aſſignee, 
claiming under an aſſignment from the original inventor, could 
take any benefit by it. Hogarth, immediately after the paſſing ng 4 
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the act, publiſhed a ſmall print, with emblematical devices, and an 
inſcription expreſſing his gratitude to the three branches of the 

illature. Small copies of the Rake's Progteſs, were pub- 
iſnhed by his permiſſion. ne bd; 
In 1745, Hogarth ſold about twenty of his capital pictures 


dy auction; and in the ſame year acquired additional reputation 


: 


by the fix prints of © Marriage 3 la Mode, which may be re- 

car. AS he ound-work y of novel called <« The Marriage 

Aa,” by Dr. Shebbeare, and of. “ The Clandeſtine Marriage. 

Hogarth had projected a Happy Marriage, by way of 
a 


counterpart to his Marriage a ode. A deſign for the 
firſt of his intended fix. plates he had ſketched out in colours; 


and the following is as accurate an account of it as could be 
furniſhed by a gentleman who, long ago, enjoyed only a few 
minutes ſight of ſo great a curioſity. The time ſuppoſed was 
immediately after the return of the parties frain church. The 
ſcene lay in the hall of an antiquated country. manſion... On 
one ſide, the married couple were repreſented: ſitting, Behind 
them was a group of their young friends of both, ſexes, in the 
act of breakin 
the father of the young lady, graſping a bumper, and drinking, 
with a ſeeming roar of exultation, to the future happineſs of her and 
her huſband. _ By his fide was a table covered with refreſhments, 
Jollty rather than politeneſs was the deſignation of his character. 

nder the ſcreen of the hall, ſeveral ruſtic muſicians in groteſque 
attitudes, together with ſervants, tenants, &c. were arranged. 
Through the arch by which the room was entered, the eye was 


led along a paſſage into the kitchen, which afforded a glimpſe of 


ſacerdotal luxury. Before the dripping-pan ſtood a well-fed 
divine, in his gown and caſſock, with his wateh in his hand, 
giving directions to a cook, dreſſed all in white, who was em- 
ployed in baſting a baunch of veniſon. any the faces. of 
the principal figures, none but that of the young lady was com- 
letely finiſhed. Hogarth had been often reproached for his ina- 
75 to. impart grace and dignity to his heroines. The bride 
was therefore meant to vindicate his pencil from ſo degradin 
an imputation. The effort, however, was unſucceſsful; The 
girl was certainly pretty; but her features, if we. may uſe the 
term, were uneducatæed. She might have attracted notice as 2 
chambermaid, but would have failed to extort applauſe as a 
woman of faſhion. The . and his culinary aſſociate 
were more laboured than any other parts of the picture. It is na- 
tural for us to dwell longeſt on that diviſion of a ſubject which is 


molt congenial to our private feelings. The painter ſat down 


with a reſolution to delineate beauty improved by art; but ſeetns, 


as uſual, to have deviated into meanneſs ; or could not help neg- 


lecting his original purpoſe, to luxuriate in ſuch ideas as his 
| e 
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A ride-cake over their heads. In front appeared 
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ſituation in early life had fitted him to expreſs. Ie found him- 


ſelf, in ſhort, out of his element in the parlour, and therefore 


haſtened, in queſt of eaſe and amuſement, io the kitchen fire, 
Churchill 


that ſuch an artiſt, however excellent in his walk, was better 
valified to repreſent the low-born parent, than the royal pre- 
rver of a foundling. ö WP: 


Soon after the peace of Aix la Chapelle, he went over to 


France, and was taken into cuſtody at Calais, while he was 


: 1 ut + % | 
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with more force than delicacy, once obſerved of him, 
that he only painted the backſide of nature. It muſt be allowed, 


Gy 


drawing the gate of that town, a circumſtance which he has re- 


corded in his 1 « O the Roaſt Beef of Old 


England! publiſhed March 26, 1749. He was actually car- 


ried before the governor as a ſpy, and, -after a very ſtrict exa- - 
mination, committed a priſoner to Granſire, his landlord, on his 


promiſe that Hogarth: ſhould not go out of his houſe till he 
was to embark for England, Soon after this period he pur- 
chaſed a ſmall houſe at Chiſwick ; where / he uſually: paſſed the 


greateſt 85 of the ſummer ſeaſon, yet not without occaſional | 


viſits to his houſe in Leiceſter-fields.. _ 5 

In 1753, he appeared to the world in the character of an au- 
thor, and publiſhed a 4to volume, entitled, „ The Analyſis 
of Beauty, written with a View of fixing the fluQuatin Ideas 


has been còuntenanced by ſubſequent writers on the ſubject 
this work, the leading idea of which was hieroglyphically thrown 
out in a frontiſpiece to his works in 1745, he acknowledg 


| 8 
himſelf indebted to his friends for aſſiſtance, and paricularl e 
eaſt 


one gentleman for his corrections and amendments of at 


a third part of the wording. This friend was Dr, Benjamin 


Hoadly the phyſician, who carried on the work to about the 
third part, (chap. ix.) and then, through indiſpoſition, declined the 


friendly office with regret. Mr. Hogarth applied to his.neigh- - 


bour, Mr. Ralph; but it is impoſſible for two ſuch perſons to 
agree, both alike vain and poſitive. He Huge no further 
than about a ſheet, and they then parted friends, and ſeein to 


| have continued ſuch. The kind. office of finiſhing the work, 
and ſuperintending the publication, was "oy taken up by Dr, 


Morell, who went through the remainder o : 
er was in like manner corrected by the Rev. Mr. "Townley. 


The family of Hogarth ,rejoiced when the laſt ſheet of the | 
% Analyſis” was printed off; as the frequent diſputes he had with 
his coadjutors, in the progreſs. of the work, did not much har- 


monize his diſpoſition. This work was tranſlated into German 


by Mr. Mylins, when in England, under the author's inſpeRion; 


\ 
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ples that a curve is the line of beauty, and that round ſwelling 
gures are moſt peaking to the eye; and the truth of 85 
n 


— - 


of Taſte.” In this performance he ſhews, by a variety'c exam- 
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and the tranſlation was printed in London, pes five dollars. 
A new and correct edition was in 1754, propoſed. for ' 1 
at Berlin, by Ch. Fr. Vok, with an explanation of Mr. Ho. 
rth's ſatirical prints, tranſlated from the French; and an Ita- 
lian tranſlation was publiſſied at Leghorn in 176r. © 
Fogarth had one failing in common with moſt people who 
artain wealth and eminence without the aid of liberal education. 
He affected to deſpiſe every kind of knowledge which he did not 
poſſeſs. Having eſtabliſhed his fame with little or no obligation 
to literature, he either conceived it to be needleſs, or decried it 
becauſe it lay out of his reach. His ſentiments, in ſhort, re- 
ſembled thoſe of Jack Cade, who pronounced ſentence on the 
clerk of Chatham, becauſe he could write and read. Till, in 
evil hour, this celebrated artiſt commenced author, and was 
obliged to employ the friends already mentioned to correct his 
* Analyſis of Beauty,” he did not ſeem to have diſcovered that 
even ſpelling was a neceſſary qualification; and yet he had ven- 
tured to ridicule the late Mr. Rich's deficiency as to this parti- 
cu'ar, in a note which lies before the Rake whoſe play is refuſed 
while he remains in confinement for debt. Before the time 
of which we are now (| 5 one of our artiſt's common topics 
of declamation, was the uſeleſſneſs pf books to a man of his 
rofeſſion. In “ Beer-ftreet, among other volumes conſigned by 
im to the paſtry-cook, we find «Turnbull on Ancient Painting,” 
a treatife which Hogarth ſhould have been able to underſtand, 
| before he ventured to condemn. Garrick himſelf, however, 
was not more ductile to flattery. A word in favour of “ Sigit- 
munda, might have commanded/a proof print, or forced an 
original ſketch out of our artiſt's hands. The perſon who ſup- 
plied this remark owed one of Hogarth's ſcarceſt performances 
to the ſucceſs of a compliment, which might have ſeemed ex- 
fravagant even to fir Godfrey Kneller. eh 
The following well- authenticated ſtory will alſo ſerve to ſhew 
how much more eaſy it is to detect ill-placed or hyperbolical 
adulation reſpecting others, than when applied to ourſelves. 
Hogarth being at dinner with the celebrated Cheſelden, and 
fome other company, was told that Mr. John Freke, ſurgeon 
of St. Bartholomew's hoſpital, a few evenings before at Dick's 
coffee-houſe, had aſſerted that Greene was as eminent in compo- 
fition as Handel, That fellow Freke,” replied Hogarth, * is 
always ſhooting his bolt abſurdly one way or another! Handel is 
2 giant in muſic; Greene only a light Florimel kind of a com- 
fer.” —** Ay,“ ſaid the informant, but at the fame time Mr. 
Freke declared you were as good a portrait-painter as Vandyck.“ 
— There he was in the right,” adds Hogarth : “ and ſo by G 
1 am, give me my time, and let me chooſe my pies 
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Hogarth. was the moſt abſent of men. At table he would 
ſometimes turn round his chair as if he had finiſhed eating, and 
as ſuddenly would return it, and commence his meal again. 
I may add, that he once directed a letter to Dr. Hoadly, thus, 
« To the Doctor at Chelſea.“ This epiſtle, however, by good 
luck, did not miſcarry; and was preſerved by the late chancellor 
of Wincheſter, as a pleaſant memorial of his friend's extraor- 
dinary inattention. Another remarkable inſtance: of Hogarth's 
abſence was related by one of his intimate friends. Soon after 
he ſet up his carriage, he had occaſion to pay a viſit to the 
lord-mayor 2 Beckford). When he went, the weather was 
fine; but buſineſs detained him till a violent ſhower of rain came 
on. He was let out of the manſion-houſe by a different door 
from that at which he entered; and, ſeeing the rain, began im- 
mediately to call for a hackney- coach. Not one was to be met 
with on any of the — ſtands; and the artiſt ſallied 
forth to brave the ſtorm, and actually reached Leiceſter- fields 
without beſtowing a thought on his own carriage, till Mrs. Ho- 
garth 4 0 to ſee him ſo wet and ſplaſhed) aſked him where 
* ea FTE an rene Kd 

men of Ho 's propenſity to merriment, on the 
moſt tivial occaſions, Ne pan of his cards | 
ing the company of Dr. Arnold King to dine with him at the 
Mitre, Within a circle, to which a knife and fork are the ſup- 
porters, the written part is contained. In the centre is drawn 
a pye, with a mitre on the top of it; and the invitation con- 
cludes with the following ſport on three of the Greek letters— 
to Eta Beta Pi. The rell of the inſcription is not very accu 
rately ſpelt. A quibble by Hogarth: is ſurely as reſpectable as 
FN n aur ad £4, 4 

In one of the early exhibitions at Spring-Gardens; a very 
pleaſing ſmall picture by H made its firſt appearance. It 
was painted for the earl of Charlemont, in whoſe collection iʒt 
remains; and was entitled, . Picquet, or Virtue in Danger, 
and ſhews us a young lady, who, during a tete- d- tete, had j juſt 
loſt all her money to a handſome officer of her own-age. He 
is repreſented in the act of returning her a handful. of bank- 
bills, with the hope of exchanging them for a ſofter acquiſition, 
and more delicate plunder. On the chimney- piece a watch- caſe 
and a figure. bf Time over it, with this motto NUN C. Ho- 
garth has caught his heroine during this: moment of -heſitatton, 
this ſtruggle with herſelf, and has marked her feelings with un- 


common ſucceſs. 


1 
* $ * 


In the 4% Miſer's Feaſt,” Mr. Hogarih thought proper ti pil- 
lory ſir Iſaac Shard, a gentleman provetbially ayaricious. Haar- SN 
ing this, the ſon of ſir Iſhac, the late) Iſaac Pacatus Shard, eſq; 
a young man: of; ſpirit, juſt returntꝭd from his travels, called at 

Vox. VIII. * „ 1 
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the painter's to fee the picture; and among the reſt, aſking the 
Cicerone . whether that odd figure was intended for any parti. 
| cular perſon; on his replying, * that it was thought to be very 
like one ſir Iſaac Shard; he immediately drew his ſword, and 
flaſhed the canvas. Hogarth appeared inſtantly in great wrath; 
to whom Mr. Shard calmly juſtified what he had done, ſaying, 
« that this was a very unwarrantable licence; that he was the 
injured party's ſon, and that he was ready to defend any ſuit at 
law;“ which, however, was never inſtituted. WW. | 
About 1757, his brother-in-law, Mr. Thornhill, reſigned the 
place of king's ſerjeant painter in fayour of Mr. Hogarth. 
0 The laſt memorable event in our artiſt's life,” as Mr. Walpole 
obſerves, © was his quarrel with Mr. Wilkes, in which, if Mr 
Hogarth did not commence direct hoſtilities on the latter, he at 
leaſt-obliquely gave the firſt offence, by an attack on the friends 
and party of that gentleman. This conduct was the more ſur. 
Priſing, as he had all his life avoided dipping his pencil in poli- 
tical conteſts, and had early refuſed a very lucrative offer that 
was made, to him in a ſet of prints againſt the head of 
a court-party. ithout entering into the merits of the cauſc, 
I ſhall only ſtate the fact. In September, 1762, Mr. Hogarth 
ubliſhed his print of The Times.“ It was anſwered by Mr. 
Wilkes in a fevere * North Briton.” On this the painter exhi- 
bited the caricatura of the writer. Mr. Churchill, the poet, 
then engaged in the war, and wrote his © Epiſtle to Hogarth, 
-not the _— his works, and in which the ſeverelt rok: 
fell on a defect that the painter hag-neither cauſed nor could 
amend— his age; and which, however, was neither remarkable 
nor decrepit; much leſs had it impaired his talents, as appeared 
by his having compoſed dut ſix months before, one of his moſt 
capital works, the ſatire on the Methodiſts. In revenge for this 
epiſtle, Hogarth caricatured Churchill, under the form of a ca- 
nonical bear, with a club and à pot of H vitulã tu dig- 
nut & bie — never did two angry men of their abilities throw mud 
with leſs dexterity. _ ble ne | \ 
When Mr. Wilkes was the ſecond time brought from the 
Tower to Weſtminſter-hall, Mr. H  {ſkulked behind in 2 
corner of the gallery of the court of Common Pleas; and while 
the chief juſtice Pratt, with the eloquence and courage of old 
Rome, was enforcing the great principles of Magna Charta, 
and the Engliſh conſtitution, while every breaſt from him caught 
the holy flame of liberty, the painter was wholly employed in 
caricaturing the perſon of the man, while all the reſt of his fel- 
low citizens were animated in his cauſe, for they knew it to be 
their on cauſe, that of their country, and of its laws. It was 
declared to be ſo a few hours after . by the unanimous ſentence of 
the judges of that court, and they were all preſent. & Th 
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4 The print of Mr. Wilkes was ſoon after publiſhed, drawn 


from the life by William Hogarth. It muſt be allowed to be an 


excellent compound caricatura, or a caricatura of what nature 
had already caricatured. I know but one ſhort apology that can 
be made for this gentleman, or, "to ſpeak more properly, for the 
perſon of Mr. Wilkes. It is, that he did not make bim elf, and 
and that he never was ſolicitous about the caſe of his ſoul, as 
Shakeſpeare calls it, only ſo far as to keep it clean and in health. 
I never heard that he once hung over the glaſly ſtream, like an- 
other Narciſſus, admiring the image in it, nor that he ever ſtole 
an amorous look at his counterfeit in a fide mirrour. His form, 
ſuch as it is, ought to give him no pain, becauſe it is capable of 
giving pleaſure to others. I fancy he finds himſelf —— vos | 
happy in the clay-cottage, to which he is tenant for life, becau 

he has learnt to keep it in good order. While the ſhare of 
health and animal ſpirits, which heaven has given him, — 
hold out, I can ſcarcely imagine he will be one moment peeviſh 
about the outſide of ſo precarious, ſo temporary a habitation, or 
will even be brought to own, ingenium Galbe male ha. Men- 


feur g mal loge. 


r. Churchill was exaſperated at this perſonal attack on 
his friend. He ſoon after publiſhed the © Epiſtle to William 
Ho arth, and took for the motto, ut picturu Poefis. Mr. Ho- 
garth's revenge againſt the poet RR in vamping up an old 
print of a pug- and a bear, which he Row iſhed un the title 


of The Briliſer C. Churchill (once the d. ) in is charac- 
ter of a Ruſſian Hercules, &c.“ 
At the time when theſe hoſtilities were ing on in a manner 


ſo virulent and diſgraceful to all the parties, Hogarth was viſibl 

declining in kis health. In 1762, he complained of an inward 

pain, which, continuing, brought on a ge —_ decay that proved 

incurable 90. This laſt year of his life he employed in re- 

touching his plates, with +a aſſiſtance of ſeveral yon 
i took with him to Chiſwick. Oc. 25 1764, 
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% Hogarth would draw him (Envy muſt | = og fate. Il can we bear the 
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eonveyed from thence to Leiceſter-fields, in a very weak condi- 
tion, yet remarkably chearful ; and, receiving an agreeable letter 
from the Ameriem Dr. Franklin, drew up a rough draught of 
an anſwer ts it; but going to bed, be was feized with a vomit- 
ing, upon which he rung his bell with fuch vielenee that he 
broke it, and expired about two hours afterwards. His diſor- 
der was an aneuriſm ; and his corpſe was interred in the church- 
yard at Chiſwick, where 2 monument is erected to his me- 
mory, with an inſcription by his friend Mr. Garrick, - 
It may be truly obferved ef Hogarth, that all his powers of 
delighting were reſtrained te his pencil. Having rarely been 
admitted into polite circles, none of his ſharp corners had been 
rubbed off, fo that he continued to the laſt a groſs uncultivated 
man. The flighteſt contradictien tranſported him into rage. 
To ſome confidence in himſelf he was certainly entitled; for, 
as a comic painter, he eould have elaimed no honour that would 
not moſt readily have been allewed him; but he was at once 
unprincipled and variable in his politieal conduct and attach- 
ments. He is alfo ſaid to have beheld the rifing eminence and 
popularity of fir Joſhua Reynolds with a degree of envy; and, 
if we are not miſinſormed, frequently ſpoke with afperity both 
of him and his performances, Juſtice, however, obliges us to 
add, that our artiſt was hberal, hoſpitable, and the moſt punc- 
tual of paymaſters; ſo that, in ſpite of the emoluments his 
works had procured to him, he left but an inconſiderable fortune 
to his widow. His plates indeed were ſuch reſonrces to her as 
could not ſpeedily be exhauſted. Some of his domeſtics had 
lived many years in his ſervice, 4 cireumſtance that always re- 
flects credit on a maſter, Of moſt of theſe he painted ron 
Hkeneſſes, on a canvas which was left in Mrs. Hogarth's poſſe 
fon. ($1 | 24935 | | 
His widow had alſo a portrait of her huſband, and an excel- 
lent buſt of him by Roubilliac, a ſtrong reſemblanee; and one 
of his brother-in-law Mr. Thornhill, much reſembling the 
eountenance of Mrs. Hogarth Several of his portraits alſo 
remained in her poſſeſſion, but at hes death were diſperſed. 
Of Hogarth's ſmaller plates many were deſtroyed; When ttc 
wanted a pieee of copper on à ſudden, he would take any plate 
from which he had already worked off ſuch a number of im- 
preſſions as he ſuppoſed he ſhoult# ſell He then ſent it to be 
effaced, boat out, or otherwiſe altered to his preſent purpoſe. 
The plates which remained in his poſſeſſion were ſecured to 
Mrs. Hogarth by: his will, dated Aug. 12, 19764, chargeable 
with an annuity of Sol. to his ſiſter Anne, who ſurvived him. 
When, on the death of his other ſiſter, ſhe left off the buſineſs 
in Which ſhe was engaged, he kmdly took her home, and gene- 
rouſly ſupported hers making her, at the ſame time, uſeful * 
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che diſpoſal of his prints. Want of tenderneſs and ' 
to his relations was not among the failings of Hogarth. .'-- - -- 
In the year 1745, one Launcelot Burton was appointed naval 
officer - Deal. * had eee by —— ; and 2 42 
iece of paper, ptewio im a Plain copper-plate, 
— his with a . e — a coarſe eng. He 
was repreſented, on a lean Canterbury hack, with a bottle ſtick" 
ing out of his pocket; and underneath was an inſcription, inti-- 
mating that he was going down to take poſſeſſion of his place. 
This was incloſed to him in a letter; and ſome of his friends, 
who were in the ſecret, ꝓroteſted the drawing to be a print which 
they had ſeen expoſed to ſale at the ſhops in London: a circum- 
ſtance that put him in a vidlent paſſion, during which he wrote an 
abuſive letter to Hogarth, whoſe name was ſubſcribed to the 
work. But; after poar Burton's tormentors had kept him in 
ſuſpenſe throughout an uneaſy three weeks, they proved to him 
that it was no engraving, but a ſketch with a pen and ink. He 
then became ſo perfectly reconciled: to his reſemblance, that he 
ſnewed it witk exultation to admiral Vernon, and all the reſt of 
his friends. In 1753, Hogarth returning with a friend from a 


viſit to Mr. Rich at Cowley, ſtopped his chariot, and got out, 


being truck by a large drawing (with a coal) on the wall of an 
alehouſe. He immediately made a ſketch of it with triumph; 
it was a St. George and the Dragon, all in ſtraight line. 
Hogarth made one eſſay in ſculpture. He wanted a ſign to 

diſtinguiſh his houſe in Leiceſter- fields; and thinking none more 
proper than the Golden Head, ke out of a maſs of cork made 
up of ſeveral thickneſſes compacted together, carved a buſt of 

andyck, which he gilt and er over his door. It decayed, 
and was ſucceeded by a head in plaiſter, which in its turn was 
ſupplied by a head of fir Iſaac Newton. Hogarth alſo modelled. 
another — — of Vandyck in clay; which has alſo periſhed.. 
His works, as his elegant biographer has well obſerved, are 
his hiſtory ; and the curious are Faghly indebted to Mr. Walpole 
for a catalogue of his prints, drawn up from his own valuable 
collection, in 1771. But as neither chat 2 nor his 
appendix to it in 1780, have given the whole of Mr, Hogarth's 
labours, Mr. Nichols, including Mr. Walpole's catalogue, has- 
endeavoured, from later difcoveries of our artiſt's prints im other · 
collections, to arrange them in chronological order: There are 
three large pictures by Hogarth, over the altar in the church gf 
St. Mary Redeliff at Briſtol. Mr. Forreſt, of Lork- buildings, 
is in poſſeſſion of a ſketch in bil of our Saviour (de ſigned a 
pattern far painted glaſs); and ſeveral» drawings, deſesiptive 5 


water. The parties were Meſſrs. Hogarth, 
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late Gr James), Scott (an * landſcape· painter af this | Þ 
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his birth three years earlier 
that he could have arrived at ſuch maturity of judgement and 
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name), Tothall; and Foreſt. They ſet out at midnight, at a. 


moment's warning, from the Bedford-Arms tavern, with each a 
ſhirt in his pocket. They had all their particular departments. 
Hogarth and Scott made the drawings; Thornhill the map; 
Tothall faithfully diſcharged the joint offices of treaſurer and ca- 


terer; and Forreſt wrote the journal. They were out five days 


only; and on the ſecond night after their return, the book was 
produced, bound, gilt, and lettered, and read at the fame tavern 
to the members of the club then preſent. Mr. Forreſt has alſo 


drawings of two of the members, remarkable fat men, in ludi- 


crous fituations. Etchings from all theſe have been made, and 
the journal has been printed. A very entertaining work, by Mr. 
ohn Ireland, entitled, . Hogarth illuſtrated,” was publiſhed by 
eſſrs. Boydell, in 1792, and has ſince heen reprinted. It con- 
tains the ſmall plates originally engrayed for a paltry work called, 
“ Hogarth moralized,” and an exact account of all his prints. 
Since that, have appeared, Graphic illuſtrations-of | Hogarth, 
from Pictures, Drawings, and ſcarce Prints, in the poſſeſſion of 
Samuel Ireland.” Some curious articles were contained in this 
volume. A ſupplementary volume to Hogarth illuſtrated,” is 
now promiſed, which is to contain, the original manuſcript of 
the Analyſis, with the firſt ſketches of the figures. 2. A Sup- 
plement to the Analyſis, never publiſhed. - 3- Original Memo- 
randa. 4. Materials for his own Life; & e. | 
- HOLBEIN (Jonn), better known hy his German name 


Hans Holbein, a moſt excellent painter, was born at Baſil in 


itzerland in 1498, as many ſay ; though Charles Patin places 
a]; ſuppoſing it very improbable 


rfection in painting; as he ſhewed in the years 1514 and 1516, 
it he had been born ſo late as 1498. He learned. the rudiments 
of his art from his father John Holbein, who was a painter, and 
had removed from Augſburg to Baſil ; but the ſuperiority of his 
genius ſoon raiſed him above his maſter. He painted our Sa- 
viour's Paſſion in the town-houſe of Baſil; and alſo in the fiſh- 
market of the ſame town; à Dance of Peaſants, and Death's 
Dance, Theſe pieces were exceedingly ſtriking to the curious; 
and the great Eraſmus was fo affected · with them, that. he re- 


ueſted of him to draw his picture, and was ever after his friend, 


olbein, in the mean time, though a great genius and fine artiſt, 
had no elegance or delicacy of manners, but was given to wine 


and revelling company; for which he met with the following 


rebuke from Era _ When ones ou his = mg 
ri Encemium, or © Panegyrjc upon Folly,” be ſent a co 
jr to Hans Hotela, who was fo pleaſed with the ſeveral deſcrip 
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tions of folly there given, that he deſigned them all in the margin 


and where he had not room to draw the whole figures, => 
iece of paper to the leaves. ee 
raſmus,. who ſeeing that he had repreſented an amorous fool 
by the figure of a fat Dutch lover, hugging his bottle and hig 
laſs, wrote under it, Hans Holbein, and ſo ſent it back to 


the painter. Holbein, however, to be revenged of him, drew: 


the picture of Eraſmus. for a muſty groper, who buſied himſelf 
in _— together old MSS. and antiquities, and vvrote under 
it L agi Ns 1255 | TR": mY TL de einer oth Eee 
It is fd, that an Engliſh nobleman, who - accidentally ſaw: 
ſome of Holbein's performances at Baſil, invited him to come 
to England, where his art was in high eſteem; and promiſed 
him great things from the encouragement he would be ſure to 
meet with from Henry VIII.; but Holbein was too much en- 
gaged in his pleaſures to liſten to ſo advantageous a propoſal. 
A few years after, however, moved by the neceſſities to which 
an increaſed family and his own ITO care had reduced 
him, as well as by the perſuaſions of his friend Eraſmus, who: 
told him how improper a country his own was to do juſtice: 
his merit, he conſented to go to land: and he con the 
more readily, having a termagant for his wife. In his journey 
thither he ſtayed ſome days at Straſburg, and ap plying, as it ig 
ſaid, to a very great maſter in that city for „ was taken in, 
and ordered to give a ſpecimen of his ſkill. Holbein finiſhed a 
piece with great care, and painted a fly upon the moſt eminent 
part of it ; after which he withdrew privily in the abſence of his 
maſter, and purſued his journey, without ſaying any thing to 
any body. When the painter returned home, he was aſtoniſhed 
at the beauty and elegance of the drawing ; and eſpecially at the 
fly, which, upon his firſt caſting his eye upon it, he ſo far took 
for a real fly, that he endeavoured to remove it with his hand. 
He ſent all over the city for his journeyman, who was now 
miſſing; but after many enquiries, found that he had been thus 
ter almoſt begging his way to England, as Patin tells us, 
he found an eaſ — to — —— — - 
More: for he had. brought with him Eraſmus's picture, and 
letters recommendatory from him to that great man. Sir Tho- 
mas received him with all the joy imaginable, and kept him in 
his houſe between two and three years; during which time he 
drew fir Thomas's picture, and thoſe of many of his friends 
and relations. One day Holbein happening to mention tha 
nobleman who had ſome years ago invited him to England, fir 
Thomas was very ſolicitous to who he was, Holte in 
replied, that he had indeed forgot his title, but remembered his 
face ſo well, 3 could draw bis likeneſs; aud this 


4 he 
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he did ſo very ſtrongly, that the nobleman, it is ſaid, was imme. 


. known by it. The chancellor, having now ſufficiently - 
ni 


and enrĩched his apartments with Holbein's produc- 

tions, was determined to introduce him to Henry VIII. which 
he did in this manner. He invited the king to an entertainment, 
and hung up all Holbein's pieces, diſpoſed in the beſt order, and 
in the beſt light, in the great hall of his houſe. The king, upon 
his firſt enttance, was ſo charmed with the ſight of them, that 
he-aſked, Whether ſuch an artiſt were now alive, and to be 
had for money? Upon which ſir Thomas preſented Holbein 
to the king, who immediately took him into his ſervice, and 
brought him into great eſteem with the nobility of th king- 
dom. The king from time to time manifeſted the great 
value he had for him, and u the death of queen Jane, 
his third wife, ſent him into Flanders, to draw the picture of 
the dutcheſs dowager of Milan, widow to Francis Sforza, whom 
the emperor Charles V. had recommended to him for a fourth 
wife but the king's defection from the ſee of Rome happening 
about that time, he rather » choſe to match with a Proteſtant 
inceſs. Cromwell, then his prime miniſter (for ſir Thomas 

| More had been removed, and beheaded), propoſed Anne of Cleves 
to him; but the king was not inclined to the match, till her 
icture, which Holbein had alſo. drawn, was preſented to him. 
here, as lord Herbert of Cherbury ſays, ſhe was repreſented 

ſo very 7 and charming, that the king immediately reſolved 
In England Holbein drew a vaſt number of admirable por- 
traits; among others, thoſe of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. 

an the wall of the palace at Whitehall, which periſhed with it 
when it was burnt, though ſome endeavours were made to re- 
move that part of the wall on which the pictures were drawn. 
There happened, however, an affair in England, which might have 
been fatal to Holbein, if the king had not protected him. On the 


report of his character, a nobleman of the firſt quality came one 


day to ſee him, when he was drawing a figure after the life. 
Holbein begged his lordſhip to defer the honour of his viſit to 
another day; which the nobleman taking for an affront, broke 
open the door, and very rudely went up ſtairs. Holbein, hearing 
a.noiſe, came out of his chamber; and meeting the lord at his 
door, ſell into a violent on, and puſhed him backwards from 
the zap of the ſtairs to the bottom, | Conſidering, however, im- 
| mediately what he had done, he eſcaped from the tumult he had 
miſed, and made the beſt of his way to the king. The noble- 
man, much hurt, though not ſo much as be pretended, was 


5 a; ther ſoon after him; and upon o ing his grievance, the king 


ordered Holbein to aſk pardon for his offence. But this only 
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with leſs than his life; upon which the king ſternly replied, 
«« My lord, you have not now to do with Holbein, but with me; 
whatever puniſhment you. may contrive by way of revenge 
againſt him, ſhall afſurediy be inflicted upon yourſelf: remem-- 
ber, pray my lord, that I can, whenever I pleaſe, make ſeven 


lords of ſeven ploughmen, but I cannot make one Holbein even 


of ſeven lords.” METS 1. 750 5 

We cannot undertake to give a liſt of Holbein's works, but 
ſuch a one may be found prefixed to the edition of the Mori 
Encomium, quoted above. There is alſo the life of Holbein 
at large, with two prints of him, very unlike each other; the 
one drawn when he was very young, the other when he was 45 
years of age. The — ga which du Freſnoy has paſſed on 
this painter is, that “he was wonderfully knowing, and had 
certainly been of the firſt form of painters, had he travelled into 
Italy; ſince nothing can be laid to his charge, but only that he 
had a Gothic guſto. He declares, that Holbein performed 
better than Raphael [s]; and that he had ſeen a portrait of his 
painting, with which one of Titian's could not come into com- 
petition.“ It is _— to think,” ſays de Piles| T], & that 
a man born in Switzerland, and who had never been in Italy, 


ſhould have ſo good a taſte, and ſo fine a genius for painting.“ 


Frederic Zucchero, who travelled over England in 1574, was. 
greatly ſurpriſed at the ſight of Holbein's works, and ſaid, that 
« they were not inferior to either Raphael's or Titian's.“ He 
painted alike in every manner; in freſco, in water-colours, in 
oil, and in miniature. He was eminent alſo for a rich vein of 
invention, very 1 re in a multitude of deſigns, which he 
made for gravers, {culptors, jewellers, &c. He had the ſame 
ſingularity,” which Pliny mentions. of Turpilius a Roman, 
namely, that of painting with his left hand. He died of the. 
plague at London in 1554; and at his lodgings in Whitehall, 
where he had lived from the time that the king became his 
atron. ; | y 
HOLBERG (Louis Ds), a Daniſh. hiſtorian, lawyer, and 
oct; was born at Bergen in Norway, in the year 1685. His 
family is ſaid by ſome to have been low, by others noble; but it 
is agreed that he commenced life in very poor circumſtances, 
and picked up his education in his travels through various parts 
of Europe, where he ſubſiſted either by charity, or by his per- 
ſonal efforts of various kinds. On his return to Copenhagen, 
he found means to be appointed aſſeſſor of the conſiſtory court, 
which place afforded him a competent ſubſiſtence. He was 
able to indulge his genius, and produced ſeveral works, Which 
' EAVES UE ERR INT 8 1 e {I KY 
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gave him great celebrity. Among theſe are ſome comedies, a volume 
of which has been tranſlated into French. He wrote alſo a hiſ- 
of Denmark, in 3 vols. 4t6, which has been conſidered as 

the beſt that hitherto has been produced, though rather minute and 
— Two volumes of Moral Thoughts;“ and a work 
entitled, The Daniſh Spectator, were produced by him: and 
he is generally conſidered as the authof of the © Iter ſubterraneum 
df Klimius,” a ſatirical romance, ſomething in the ſtyle of Gulli- 
ver's Travels. Moſt of theſe have been tranflated alſo into Ger- 
man, and are much eſteemed in that country. By his publications, 
and his place of aſſeſſor, he had-ceconomy'enough to amaſs a con- 
ſiderable fortune, and even in his life gave 70, oo crowns to 
the univerſity of Zealand, for the education of young nobleſſe; 
thinking it right that as his wealth had been acquired by litera- 
ture, it ſhould be employed in its ſupport. is munificence 
obtained him the title of baron. At his death, which happened 
in 1754, he left alſo a fund of 16,000 crowns to portion out a 
certain number of young women, ſelected from the families of 
citizens in Copenhagen. A | u 
HOLDEN (HENRY). an Engliſh divine, who took the degree 
of doctor at Paris, and lived 1 his death in 1662. He 
died equally regretted for his {tric - ity, and his profon nd 
Adis; I We have not an exact nabe him; but it is pro- 
bable that being a Roman catholic, he had received his educa- 
tion altogether in France. There are three works by him, one 
of which, 1.“ Analyſis Fidei,” was reprinted by Barbou in 
1766, and contains a brief ſummary of the whole ceconomy, of 
faith, its principles and motives, with their application to con- 
troverſial queſtions. It is conſidered as argumentative and ſound, 
2. ** Marginal Notes on the New Teſtament,” in 2 vols. 1 amo, 
bliſhed at Paris in 1660. 3. A Letter concerning Mr. 
hite's Treatiſe, De Medio Animarum ſtatu, in 4to, Paris, 
— He argued from his own ſources more than he com- 
f HOLDER (WILLIAM), a learned and philoſophical Eng- 
liſhman Ka; was born in Nottinghamſhire, educated in Pem- 
broke-hall, Cambridge, and, in 1642, became rector of Blech- 
ingdon of Oxford. In 1660, he proceeded D. D. was afterwards 
canon of Ely, fellow of the Royal Society, canon of St. Paul's, 
ſub-dean of the royal chapel, and ſub-almoner to his majeſty. 
He was very accompliſhed, and à great virtuoſo. He gained 
particular celebrity by teaching a young gentleman of diſtinRion, 
who was born deaf and dumb,'to ſpeak, an attempt at that time 
pyprecedented. "This gentleman's name was Alexander P , 
ſon of colonel Edward Popham, who was ſome time an admiral 
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in the ſervice" of the long parliament. The cure was performed 
by him in his houſe at Blechingdon, in 1659; but Popham loſing 
what he had been taught on after he was called home to 
his friends, was ſent to Dr. Wallis, who brought him to his 


ow _ On this ſubject Holder erer a book, enti- 
tled, (The Elements of Speech; an Eſſay of Inquiry into the 
natural Production of Letters: with an | oats concerning 
Perſons that are deaf and dumb, 1669, 8vo. In the appendix 

he relates, how ſoon, and by what methods, he brought Popham 
to ſpeak. In 1678, he publiſhed, in 4to, A Supplement to 
the Philoſophicat Tranſactions of July, 1670, with ſome Re- 
flections on Dr. Waſlis's Letter there inſerted.” | This was 
written to claim the glory of having taught Popham to ſpeak, 
which Wallis in the letter there mentioned had claimed to him- 
ſelf: upon which the doctor ſoon after publiſhed, A Defence 
of the Royal Society and the Philoſophical Tranſactions, parti- 
cularly thoſe of July, 1670, in Anſwer to the Cavils of Dr. 
William Holder, 1678,” 4to. Holder was ſkilled in the theory 
and practice of muſic, and wrote, A Treatiſe of the natural 
Grounds and Principles of Harmony, 1694,” 8yo. He wrote 
alſo A Diſcourſe concerning Time, with Application of the 
natural Day, lunar Month, and ſolar Year, &c. 1694.” 8vo. 
He died at Amen Corner in London, Jan. 24, 1696-7, and was 


duried in St. Paul's. | 


HOLDSWORTH (Epward), a very polite and elegant 
ſcholar [x], was born 1688, and trained- at Wincheſter- 
ſchool, He was thence elected demy of Magdalen; college, 
Oxford, in July, 1705; took the degree of M. A. in April, 
1711; became a college- tutor, and had many pupils. In 1715, 
when he was to be choſen into a fellowſhip, he reſigned his 
demyſhip, and left the college, becauſe unwilling to ſwear al- 


legiance to the new government. The remainder. of his life 


was ſpent in travelling with young noblemen and gentlemen as a 
tutor: in 2741, and 1744, he was at Rome in this capacity. He 
died of a fever at lord Digby's houſe at Coleſhill in Warwick- 


| ſhire, Dec. 30, 1747. He was the author of the © Muſcipula,” 


a poem, eſteemed a maſter-piece in its kind, and of which there 


is a good Engliſh tranſlation by Dr. John Hoadly, in Vol. KL. 


of «© Dodfley's Miſcellanies.” He was the author alſo of a 
diſſertation, entitled, Pharſalia and Philippi; or the two Phi. 
lippi in Virgil's Georgics attempted to be explained and recon- 
ciled to Hiſtory, 1741, 4to; — of (Remarks and Diſſertationg 

on Virgil; with ſome other claſſical Obſervations, publiſhed 
with ſeveral Notes and additional Remarks by Mr. Spence, 1768," 
4to, Mr. Spence ſpeaks df him in his Polymetis, as one whq 
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underſtood Virgil in a more maſterly manner, than any perſon 


be ever knew. 19 0 hin 
HOLINSHED (RArnAET), an Engliſh hiſtorian, and fa- 
mous for the Chronicles that go under his name, -was deſcended 


from a family, which lived at Boſely in Cheſhire :. but neither 


the place nor time of his birth, nor ſcarcely any other circum- 
ſtances of his life, are known. Some ſay, he had an univerſity 
education, and was a clergyman; while others, denying this, 
affirm, that he was ſteward to Thomas Burdett, of Bromcote in 
the county of Warwick, eſq. Be this as it will, he appears to have 
been a man of conſiderable learning, and to have a Lond 7 — 
larly turned for hiſtory. His “ Chronicles” were firſt publiſhed 
in 1577, in 2 vols. folio; and then in 1587 in three, the two 
firſt of which are commonly bound together. In this ſecond edi- 
tion, ſeveral ſheets were caſtrated in the ſecond and third volumes, 
becauſe there were paſſages in them diſagreeable to queen Eliza- 
beth and her miniſtry : but the caſtrations have ſince been reprinted 

. | Holinſhed was not the ſole author or compiler of this 
work, but was aſſiſted in it by ſeveral other writers. The firſt 
volume opens with An Hiſtorical Deſcription of the Iſland 
of Britaine, in three Books,” by William Harriſon: and then, 
The Hiſtorie of England, from the Time that it was firſt 
inhabited, until the Time that it was laſt conquered,” by R. 
Holinſhed. The ſecond volume contains, The Deſcription, 
Conqueſt, Inhabitation, and troubleſome Eſtate of Ireland; 
particularly the Deſcription of that Kingdom: by Richard 
Stanihurſt. The Conqueſt of Ireland, tranſlated from the 
Latin of Giraldus Cambrenſis, by John Hooker, alias Vowell, 
of Exeter, gent. The Chronicles of Ireland, beginning 
where Giraldus did end, continued untill the Lear 1509, from 
Philip Flatſburie, Henrie of Marleborow, Edmund Campian,” 
&c. by R. Holinſhed; and from thence to-1586, by R. Sta- 
nihurſt and J. Hooker, ** The Deſcription of Scotland, tranſ- 
lated from the Latin of Hector Boethius,“ by R. H. or W. H. 
„„ The Hiſtorie of Scotland, conteining the Beginning, In- 


creaſe, Proceedings, Continuance, Acts and Government of 


the Scottiſh Nation, from the Original thereof unto the Yeere 
1571, gathered by Raphael Holinſhed; and continued from 
1571 to 1586, by Francis Boteville, alias Thin, and others. 

he third volume begins at © Duke William the Norman, com- 
monly called the Conqueror; and deſcends by Degrees of Yeeres 
to all the Kings and Queenes of England.” Firſt compiled by 
R. Holinſhed; and by him extended. to 1 $77 ;congmetyed and 
continued to 1586, by John Stow, Fr, Thin, Abraham Fleming, 
and others. The time of this hiſtoriap's-death is unknown; but 
it _— from his will, which Hearne prefixed to his edition 
of 


amden's © Annals,” that jt happened between 1578 and 1 eo 
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As for his coadjutors; Harriſon was bred at Weſtminſter- 
ſchool, ſent from thence to Oxford, became chaplain to ſir 
William Brooke, who preferred him, and died ih 1593. 
Hooker was uncle to the famous Richard Hooker, and born at 
Exeter about 1524: was educated at Oxford, and afterwards 
travelled into Germany, where at Cologne he took a degree in 
law. Next he went to Straſburg, and ſojourned with Peter 
Martyr, who inſtructed him in divinity. Then returning home, 
he married and ſettled in his native place; where he became a 
rincipal citizen, and was ſent up as a repreſentative, to the par 
[ holden at Weſtminſter in 1571. He died in 160t [AJ, 
after having publiſhed ſeveral works of various kinds. We 
know nothing of Botevile; only that Hearne [B] ſtyles him 
« man of great learning and judgement, and a wonderful 
lover of antiquities.” 1+ 1 : | 
HOLLAR, or HOLLARD (WentzzL, or WexncesLAvs), 
a moſt admired engraver, was born at Prague in Bohemia, in 
1607, He was at firſt inſtructed in ſchool-learning, and after- 
wards put to the profeſſion of the law; but not reliſhing that 
purſuit, and his family being ruined when Prague was taken 
and plundered in N that they could not provide for 
him as had been propoſed, he removed from thence in 1627. 
During his abode in ſeveral towns in Germany, he applied him— 
ſelf to drawing and deſigning, to copying the pictures of ſeveral 
great artiſts, taking geometrical and perſpeAive views and 
draughts bf cities, towns, and countries, by land and water; 
wherein at length he grew fo excellent, eſpecially for his land- 
ſcapes in miniature, as not to be outdone in beauty and deli 
by any artiſt of his time. He was but ejghteen, when the firſt fpe- 
eimens of his art appeared; and the connoiſſeurs in his works 
have obſerved, that he inſcribed the earlieſt of them with only 
a cypher of four letters, which, as they explain it, was intended 
for the initials of, Wenceſlaus Hollar Pragenſis excudit,” He 
employed himſelf chiefly in copying beads and portraits, ſome- 
times from Rembrandt, Henzelman, Fælix Biler, and other 
eminent artiſts ; but his little delicate views of Straſburgh, Co- 
logne, Mentz, Bonn, Frankfort, and other towns along the Rhine, 
Danube, Necker, &c. got him much reputation; and when 
Howard, earl of Arundel, was Yent ambaſſador to the emperor 
Ferdinand II. in 3636, he was ſo highly pleaſed with his 
performances, that he admitted him into his retinne. Hollar 
attended his lordſhip. from Cologne to the emperor's, court, and 
in this progreſs ſeveral draughts and prints of the places 
through which they traveled. : He took that view of Wurtz- 
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burg, under which is written, © Hollar delineavit, in legatione 


Arundeliana ad 1 He then made alſo a curious 
large drawing, with the pen and pencil, of the city of Prague, which 
gave great ſatisfaction to his patron, then upon the ſpot. 
After lord Arundel had finiſhed his negotiations in Germany, 
he returned to England, and brought Hollar with him: where, 
however, he was not ſo entirely confined to his lordſhip's ſervice, 
but that he had the liberty to accept of employment from others. 


Accordingly, we ſoon find him to have been engaged by the 


printſellers; and Peter Stent, one of the moſt eminent amon 

them, prevailed upon him to make an ample view or proſpe 

of and from the town of Greenwich, which he finiſhed in two 
plates, 1637 ; the earlieſt date of his works in this kingdom. In 
1638, appeared his elegant proſpect about Richmond; at which 
time he finiſhed alſo ſeveral curious plates from the fine paintings 
in the Arundelian collection. In the midſt of this employment, 
arrived Mary de Medicis the queen-mother of France, to viſit 
her daughter Henrietta Maria queen of England; and with her 
an hiſtorian, who recorded the particulars of her journey and 
entry into this kingdom. His work, written in French, was 
printed af London in 1639; and adorned with ſeveral portraits 


of the royal family, etched for the purpoſe by the hand of Hol- 
lar. — year was publiſhed the portrait of his patron the 


earl of Arundel on horſeback ; and afterwards he etched another 


of him in armour, and ſeveral views of his country ſeat at Ald- 
drough in Surrey. In 1640, he ſeems to have been introduced 
into the ſervice of the royal family, to-give the prince of Wales 
ſome taſte in the art of deſigning ; and it is intimated, that either 
defore the eruption of the civil wars, or at leaſt before he was 
driven by them abroad, he was. in the ſervice” of the duke of 
York. . appeared his beautiful ſet of figures in 28 
plates, entitled, Ornatus Muliebris Anglicanus, and con- 
taining the ſeveral habits of Engliſh women of all ranks or de- 


rees: they are repreſented at full length, and have rendered him 
i 1 . 


s among the lovers of engraving. In 1641, were pub- 
liſhed his prints of king Charles and his queen: but now the 
civil wars being broke out, and his patron the earl of Arundel 
leaving the kingdom to attend upon the queen and the prin- 
ceſs Mary, Hollar was left to ſupport himſelf. He applied 


himſelf cloſely to his buſineſs, and publiſhed other parts of his 


works, after Holbein, Vandyck, &c. eſpecially the portraits of 
ſeveral perſons of quality of both e, Aalen, of ſtate, 
commanders of the army, learned and eminent authors; more 


eſpecially another ſet or two of female habits in divers nations 


Y 
in 24 * Whether he grew obnoxious, as an adherent to the 
earl of Atundel, or as a malignant for drawing ſo many portraits 
of the royal party, is not expreſsly ſaid; but now it ſeems he 
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was moleſted, and driven to take ſhelter under the * of 
Ee 


one or more of them, till they were defeated, and he taken pri- 
ſoner of war with them, upon the ſurrender of their garriſon at 
Baſing-houſe in/Hampſhire. This happened on Oct. 14, 1645; 
but Holler, either making his eſcape, or otherwiſe obtaining 
his liberty, went over to the continent after the earl of Arundel, 
who reſided at Antwerp with his family, and had tranſported 
thither his moſt valuable collection of pictures. . 
He remained at Antwerp ſeveral years, copying from his pa- 


tron's oollection, and working for printſellers, bookſellers, and 


publiſhers ; but ſeems to have cultivated no intereſt among men 
of fortune and curioſity in the art, to diſpoſe of them by ſub- 
ſcription, or otherwiſe moſt to his advantage. In 1647 and 
1648, he etched eight or ten of the painters' heads with his own, 
with various other curious pieces, as the picture of Charles I. 


ſoon after his death, and of feveral of the Royaliſts ; and in the 


three following years, many portraits and landſcapes after Breug- 
hill, .Elſheiiner, and Teniers, with the triumphs of death. 
He etched alſo Charles II. ſtanding, with emblems; and alfo 
publiſhed a print of James duke of Yotk, ztat. 18, ann. 1651, 
from a picture drawn of him when he was in Flanders, by 
Teniers. He was more punctual in his dates than moſt other 
engravers, which have afforded very agreeable lights and direc- 
tions, both as to his own perſonal hiſtory and performances, and 


to thoſe of many others. At laſt, either not meeting with en- 
Oe enough to keep him longer abroad, or invited by 


ſevera = e and coſtly works propoſed or preparing in 
England, wherein his ornamental hand might be 2 


to his advantage, he returned hither in 1652. Here he aftec- 


wards executed ſome of the moſt conſiderable of his publica- 


tions: but what is very ſtrange, though he was an artiſt ſuperior 


to almoſt moſt others in genius as well as aſſiduity, yet he had the 
peculiar ſate to work here, as he had done abroad, ſtill in a ſtate 
of ſubordination, and more io che profit of other people than 


himſelf. Notwithſtanding his penurious pay, he is ſaid to have 


contracted a voluntary affection to his extraordinary labour; 
ſo far, that he ſpent almoſt two-thirds of his time at it, and 
would not ſuffer himſelf to be drawn or diſengaged from it, till 
his hour-glaſs had run to the laſt moment propoſed. Thus he 


went on in full buſineſs, till the reſtoration of Charles II. 


2 many of his friends, and him into freſh views of 
employment. It was but two Js after that memorable epocha, 
that Evelyn publiſhed his Sculptura, or the Hiſtory and Art 
of Chalcography and engraving in Copper: in which he gave 


the following very honourable account of Hollar. «'Winceſ- 


laus Hollar, ſays he, „a gentleman of Bohemia, comes in the 
next place: not that he is not before moſt of the reſt for bis 
Far br ORs p . : choice 
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choice and great induſtry, for we rank them very promiſcuouſſy 


both as to ti e and pre-eminence,, but to bring up the rear of 


the Germans with a deſerving perſon, whoſe indefatigable works 


in aqua fortis do infinitely recommend themſelves by the excel- 


lent choice which he hath made of the rare things furniſhed out 
of the Arundelian collection, and from moſt of the beſt hands 
and deſigns: for ſuch were thoſe of L. da Vinci, Fr. Parmenſis, 
Titian, Julio Romano, A. Mantegna, Corregio, Perino del 
Vaga, Raphael Urbin, Seb. del Piombo, Palma, Albert Durer, 
Hans Holbein, Vandyck, Rubens, Breughel, Baſſan, Elſheimer, 
Brower, Artois, and divers other maſters of prime note, whoſe 
drawings and paintings he hath faithfully copied; beſides ſeveral 
books of landſcapes, towns, ſolemnities, hiſtories, heads, beaſts, 
fowls, infects, veſſels, and other ſignal pieces, not omitting what 
he hath etched after De Cleyn, Mr. Streter, and Dankerty, for 
_ fir Robert Stapleton's Juvenal, Mr. Roſs's © Silius Italicus, ' 
< Polyglotta Biblia, The Monaſticon,' firſt and ſecond part, 
Mr. Dugdale's St. Paul's, and © Survey of Warwickſhire, with 
other innumerable frontiſpieces, and things by him publiſhed 
and done after the life; and to be on that account more valued 
and eſteemed, than where there, has been more curioſity about 
chimeras, and things which are not in nature: ſo that of Mr; 


| Hollar's works we 1 juſtly pronounce, there is not a more 
uſeful and inſtructive collection to be made. oY 


Some of the firſt things Hollar performed after the Reſtoration, 


were, A Map of Jeruſalem ;” “ The Jewiſh. Sacrifice in So- 
-lomon's Temple; Maps of England, Middleſex, &c.” © View 
.of St. George's Hoſpital at Windſor * «© The Gate of John of 
| Jeruſalem near London;“ and many animals, fruits, flowers, 
and inſects, after Barlow and others: many heads of nobles, 
biſhops, judges, and For men; ſeveral proſpects about Lon- 
don, - London itſelf, as well before the great fire, as after its 
ruin and rebuilding: though the calamities of the fire and plague 
in 1665 are thought to have reduced him to ſuch difficulties, as 
he could never entirely vanquiſh. He was afterwards ſent to 
Tangier in Africa, in quality of his majeſty's deſigner, to take 
the various proſpects there of the garriſon, town, fortifications, 
and the circumjacent views of the country: and many of his 
drawings upon the ſpot, dated 1669, ſtill preſerved in the li- 
brary of the late fir Hans Sloane, were within three or four: years 
after made public, upon ſome of which Hollar- ſtyles himſelf 
* Stenogtaphus Regis. After his return to England, he was 
- variouſly emplo „in finiſhing his views of Tangier for pub- 
lication, and taking ſeveral draughts at and about Windſor in 
1671, with many'repreſentaiions in honour of the knights of the 
garter. About 1692, he travelled northward, and drew views 
of Lincoln, Southwell, Newark, and York Minſter; and at- 


; terwards | 
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in London, April 14, 2 and ſent to gay” i, firſt at New- 
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terwards was in etching of towns, N 
their feneſtral — pn &c. beſides tombs, monumental 


with their inſcriptions, &c. in ſuch numbers as it would alm 
be endleſs do cnumerate. Few artiſts have been able to imitate his 
works ; for which reaſon many lovers of the art, and all the 
curious, both at home and abroad, have, from his time to ours, x 
fond and even zealous to collect them. But how liberal ſoever they 
might ht be in the peruſe of his performances; the performer hi 
it ſeerns, was ſo incompetently rewarded for them, that 
cou not, now in his old age, keep himſelf free from the incum- 
brances of debt; thigh it is viſible, that he was ge and 
cloſely employed to a thort time before his _.. 55 
of . % are dated that 7 in On vor s hi 
he died, it is probable they were fomew chat and 
that the ſculptares might appear of the ſame date ark 
in which they were a — þ that is, in. . Thoroton's \ 5 
ties of Nottinghamſhire.” Some of them appear unhinith 
and the pry pub „which is entirely blank, was probably left ſo 
for a plate to be upplied When he was upon the verge of h 
7oth —— he had the misfortune to have an execution at his hoy! 
in Gardiner's-lane, Weſtminſter: he deſired only the li 
dying in his bed, and that he might not be removed n any oth 
priſon but his grave. Whether this was granted him or not, we - 
2 bay; but he died March 28, 1677, and, a8 Ae from 
regiſter of St. Ma 'S, WAS buried in the N 
Chara Yard, near the place of his death. — 14 
as the monuments were which Hollar had OR 2 . 
was fot him: nor has any perſon propoſed an n 
worthy of the fame and merits of the artiſt. 
HOLLIS {TxomMas), eſq; of Corſcombe. i in Dorfetthite; » | 


gentleman whoſe ** Memoirs” were printed in two ſplendid vo- 


umes, 4toz r-; 7 a conſiderable number of SITE Bar- 
tolozzi, Baſire, and vers. of wag" i an ad. 
mirable profile of Fim in the frontiſpiece g was horn 


port in 8 ire * at St. Alban s. At 4, he 
was ſent bee, earn 6 ths Doh and oe French lan» 

gua writing, t t 

and tit — . W he dee his 
death in 1735. To give him a liberal education, e to the 
ample fortune he was te inherit, his 9 n him under 
the. tuition of profeſſor Ward, whoſe Hollis pre- 
ſented to the Britiſh Muſeum; and, in . of his. father ang 
guardian, he cauſed to be inſcribed round a valuable if © 
ring, nnn tutoriſque.. He profeſſed uralelt 

kel Ates of Bowym, 14a, 16%, ebe 
Vor- vill. © O 
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. ſenter ; and from Dr. Foſter and others of that perſuaſion, im- 
*bibed that ardent, love of liberty, and freedom of ſentiment, 
_ *which ſtrongly. marked his charaQter. In Feb. [1739-40, he 
took chambers in Lincoln's- Inn, and was admitted a law-ſtudent 
but does not a ever to have applied to the law, as a pro- 
feeſſion. He reſided there till July, 1748, when he ſet out on 
his travels for the firſt time; and paſſed through Holland, Auſ- 
trian and French Flanders, part of France, Switzerland, Savoy, 
and part of Italy, returning through Provence, Britanny, &c. to 
Paris. His fellow-traveller was Thomas Brand, eſq; of the 
Hyde in Eſſex, who was his particular friend. His ſecond tour 
commenced in July 16, 1750; and extended through Holland to 
- Embden, Bremen, Hamburg, the principal cities on the north and 
eaſt ſide of Germany, the reſt of Italy, coy and Malta, Lorrain, 

Kc. The journals of both his tours are ſaid to be in being. 
On his return home, he attempted to get into parliament; 
but, not being able to effect this without ſome ſmall appearance 
of bribery, he turned his thoughts entirely to other objects. He 
began a collection of books and medals; for the purpoſe,” it 
is ſaid, of illuftrating and upholding liberty, preſerving the 
memory of its champions, rendering tyranny and its abettors 
odious, extending art and ſcience, and keeping alive the honour 
due to their patrons” and protectors. Among his benefactions 
to foreign libraries, none is more remarkable than that of two 
large collections of valuable books to the public library of Berne; 
_ which were preſented -anonymouſly as by an liſhman, a 
lover of liberty, his country, and its excellent conſtitution, as 
reſtored at the happy Revolution. Switzerland, Geneva, Ve- 
nice, Leyden, Sweden, Ruſſia, &c. ſhared” his favours. His 
benefactions to Harvard-college commenced in 1758, and were 
continued to the amount of 14001.” His liberality to indivi- 
duals, as well as to public ſocieties, "cannot be ſpecified here; 
but muſt be ſought in the © Memoirs” above-mentioned. Aug. 
1770, he carried into execution a plan, which he had formed 
five years before, of retiring into Dorſetſhire; and there, in a 
field near his reſidence at Corſcombe, dropped down and died of 
an apoplexy, on New-year's-day; 1974. - The character of this 
ſingular perſon was given, fome time before, in one of the pub- 
Jic prints, as follows: „Thomas Hollis is a man poſſeſſed of a 
large fortune: above half of which he devotes to charities, to the 
| 3 of ius, and to the ſupport and defence of 
"liberty: - His ſtudioùs hours are devoted to the ſearch of noble 
Authors, hidden by the ruſt of time; and to do their virtues 
2 rightening their actions for the review of the public. 
Wherever he meets the man of Jetters, he is ſure to aſſiſt him: 

and, were I to deſcribe in paint this illuſtrious citizen of the 
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bim by Cooper; and, a fire happening at his lodgings f 


and; in 1763, he gave an accurate edition of * Ale 
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world; 1 would gepiet him'46adivg b the- bande Genug dn 
iltreſſed Virtue to ine temple cf R. ard. 0 Were * 
If Mr. Hollis had any relations, 'his'privit W 

not as eminent as his public ſpirit, för he 1eft* 5 
fortune to his fend I“. , eſq; who; on that'; tide 
the name of Hollis, and was as iofe we” 2 zZedlotifo# 18 
his patron; In 1764, Mr; Hollis ſent to beers > 

bridge, chere Cromwell was educated; an origihfl pertratt bf 


ford-ſtreet, in 1761, he calmly walked but, taking my _ 
picture of Milton only in his hand. A new edition 6f 
land'sLifeof Milton” was publiſhed under his dire ion, 85 


ney's Diſcourſes on Government,” on which the pa as a * 
pence he beſtowed are almoſt inoredible. He e Alo at 
edition of 'Andrew Marvell; but did not complete it! In Srder 
to preſerve the memory of thoſe patriotic heroes whom he moſt 
admired,” he called many of the farms and fields in bis eſtate at 
Corſcombe by their names: and, in the middle of one of theſe 
fields, not far from his houſe, he ordered his hy to be- 
ſited in à grave ten feet deep, and the feld to be immediate 
ploughed over, that no trace of his burial- 1 might 
Another of his ſingularities was, to obſe the , t — 
y s, without any regard to the change o ig 
would 5 be offended Lund being with fingülarities; 
he owned, that he rar them: & the idea of ſingularity,” ſays 


— 82 ** m_ ſhield,” I try by alt means to hold our.” 
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that is, againſt thoſ& who would: otherwiſe real” 
12 3 his time, cuſtoms, and wa on of livirig. Sh net $5 ; 
HOLMES (Gzoree), born at Skipton in Craved,'Yoreſhite- 
ej, became about — derk to Williarty ; eſq;\ Keeper t 
the records at the Tower; and continued near ſixty | > 
to Mr. Heiyt, Mr. Topham, and Mr. Polhill:“ death 
of Mr. Petyt, which happened Oct. , 77095 Mr. kane rr. 
on account of his ſingular abilities and induſtty, Pointed 
lord Halifax (then preſident of 4 committee wee 'houſe"vf 
lords) to methodize and the Records (depoſited iti 6 
Tower, at a yearly ſalary bf nook” which*was cbntinded to ne 
death, Feb. 16, 1748-9; in the Syth year” of his age. He 
allo barrack-chafter' of che Tower He married 3 daughter of 
Mr. Matſhall; an eminem ſword-cutler in Fleatſtrett; by wig mn 
ke had an only ſon George, *who' was bred at Ero a1 
clerk under His father, but died, aged 25, „many years — 
him. eren re-publiſhed brow fieft” 7 0 e Por en 
$-\ | NOR ES, 
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« | ＋ in 1727. His ? collections of books, ints, 
and coins, &c. were ſold — in 1749. His — wa! 
2 by the Society of Antiquaries, with this inſcription: 
« Vera effigics GzoxGn Holmes generoſi, x. S. 8. & tabularii 
publici in Turre Londinenſi Vicecuſtodis; quo munere annos 
_ LX fumma fide & diligentia perfunctus, xi kalend, 
Mart. A. D. mpccxLvin, #tatis fuz: LXxXv11, fato demum 
eonceflit. In fratris ſui erga ſe meritorum teſtimonium hanc tabu- 
lam 80TIETAS ANTIQUARIORUM: Londini, cujus commoda ſem« 
per ron, ſumptu ſuo zri incidendum curavit, MDCCXL1x. 
Van Bleeck, p. 1743. G. Vertue del. & ſculp.”-—In Strype's 
London, 1754, Vol. I. p- 746, is a fac ſimile of an antique 
inſcription over the little door next to the cloiſter in the Temple 
chu It was in old Saxon Eu letters, engraved within 
an half. circle; denoting the year when the church was dedicated, 
and by whom, namely, Heraclius the patriarch of the church of 
oly RefurreRion in Jeruſalem; and to whom, namely, the 
Sleſſed Virgin; and the indulgence of 40 days pardon to ſuch 
who, according to the penance enjoined them, reſorted thither 
yearly. This inſcription, which was ſcarcely legible, and in 
1695 was entirely broken by the workmen, having been exaQly 
tranſcribed by Mr. Holmes, was by him communicated to Strype. 
Mrs. Holmes out-lived her huſband, and received of government 
2001. for his MSS. about the records, which were depoſited and 
remain in his office to this day. 


— 


. 


' HOLSTENIUS, or HOLSTEIN (Lucas), an ingenious 
and learned German, was born at Hamburg in 1 596; and after 
a liberal education in his own country, went to France, and 
ſtayed ſome time at Paris, where he diſtinguiſhed himſclf by 
uncommon parts and learning. From thence he went to Rome, 

and atached himſelf to cardinal Francis Barberini; who took 

him under his protection, and recommended him to favour. He 
was honoured by three s; Urban VIII. Innocent X. and 
Alexander VII. The gave him a canonry of St. Peter's; 
the ſecond made him librarian of the Vatican; and the third ſent 
him, in 1665, to Chriſtina of Sweden, whoſe formal profeſſion 
of the Catholic faith he received at Inſpruck. He ſpent his 
life in ſtudy, and died at Rome in 1661, aged 65 years. Car- 
_ Uinal Barberini, whom he made his. heir, cauſed a monument 

of marble to be erected over his grave, with a Latin _ 
tion much to his honour, He was very learned both in ſa- 
cred and profane antiquity, had a very exact and critical diſ- 
cernment, and wrote with the utmoſt purity and elegance. He 
was not the author of any great works: what he did chiefly con- 
ſiſted of gotEs and diſſertations, which have been highly eſteemed 
for the judgement and preciſion with which they are drawn up. 


Some of theſe were publiſhed by hiraſelF;, but the greater part 
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mers cvittbicates after his death, and inſerted Wan ie 
in their editions of authors, or other works that would admit 
them. ' Though Holſtenius ſeems to have been a grave man, yet 
there is 4 2 in the Menagiana Ca], which ſhews ſome 
mirth and a great deal of ready wit. Di one day wth 
ſome vehemence againſt two learned men at his 4 Fol 
Barberini's table, he had the misfortune to break wind backwards, 
The cardinaſ ſmiled; and the company could not forbear Iaugh- 
ing out, Holſtenius, however, not tie leaſt diſconcerted, turned 
himſelf to the cardinal, and faid, “ T may 31 well upon this 
occafioti apply to your eminence this of Virgil, — Tu das 
accumbere divum but not the following entorumqve 
tempeſtatumque potentem : — in the mean d 
that it was not Ventorum, but Nin = 
and emendations upon Eufebius's book ' pink 
Porphyry 15 „Liſe of F he Rin. or Wh Uoniu 
ties, upon the fra — — 


and Salluſtius * philoſopher, upo 

Urbibus, &c. — — al aig Ie 

deft editions of thoſe authors." He wrom 4 222 ; | 
the Life and * 1 N of Porphy: ich 25 105 * 
notes on Porphyry's “ Liſe of Pythinjorss other dim. 
ions of aer inſerted in Aa ; Celebs ef Na 


an uities,” and'elſewhere. 

e muſt not' forget to obſerve, ther besgg was born 
the Lutheran religion; but afterwards embraced the Roma 

tholic,” at the interceffion of Sirmond the Jeu, who dan the 
honour to make a convert of him. 

HOLT (Sir Jonx), knight, lord chief ief juſtice of the court of 
King's-bench, in the reign of king 21 U og fon of 
ſir Thomas Holt, knight, ſerjeant 2 law; and 
in Oxfordſhire, 1642. He was educated at Abin Jon lch, £ 
while his father was recorder of that town'; and a dh be” 
came à gentleman-cominoner of - Oriel-colleg ;" Oxford,” In 
1658, he entered himfelf of Gray's-Inn, before be took a de- 
gree; ſome time after which he was called to the bar, where he 
attended conſtantly, and ſoon became a very eminent barri 


In the reign of James II. he was made 
which office he 'difcharged with-much r. for about a 


” 


and a half; bur refuſing to give his were s aboliſhin 
teſt, and to expound the 8 accordin e king's deſi; * 
was removed from his p In 1 bs, he was xalled to "the 


degree of a ſerjeant at 12 e many others. On Me arrival of 
the prince of Orange, he was choſen a member of the conven · 
tion parliament; and appointed one of the managers for the com- 


[6] Tom. I. p. 2832. (e] us er 10d chef juitice Holt, ro. 
"wb mens 
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gthrone, He had here an opportunity of di 
ag ſoon. as the N was ſettled, 
e of. ahe court of King Werd. and 
4 tenz, To | 
parted, with the en | 
ef juſtice Ho Lto, TAL of it: Ling | 
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firſt ſent an officet to the chief juſtice to acquaint him with th 
deſign, and to deſire him to ſend ſome of his people to attend 
the ſoldiers, in order to give it the better countenance. The 
officer having delivered his meſſage, Holt ſaid to him, Suppoſe 
the populace ſhould not. diſperſe at your appearance, what are 
you to do then? © Sir,“ anſwered the officer, ye haye or- 
ders to firg upon them. Have you, Sir? (replied Holt) then 
take notice of what I ſay; if there be one man killed, and you 
are tried before me, I will take care that you, and every ſoldier 
of your party, ſhall be hanged. Sir, (added he) go back to thoſe 
who ſent you, and acquaint them, that no officer of mine ſhall 
attend ſoldiers ; and let them know at the ſame time, that the 
laws of this kingdom are not to be executed by the ſword: theſe 
matters belong to the civil power, and you have nothing to do 
with them.” Upon this, the chief juſtice ordering his tipſtaves, 
with a few conſtables to attend him, went himſelf in perſon to 
the place where the tumult was; expoſtulated with the mob; 
aſſured them that juſtice ſhould be done upon the perſons who 
ters N objects of their indignation : and thus they all diſperſed 
l TALE Anne, 2 of ſix, John Cropley, bart. l 
he left without iſſue; and died in "March, 1709,, after a long 
lingering illneſs, / in his 68th year. The following Reports 
were publiſhed by himſelf, in 1708, with ſome notes of his own 
upon them: © A Report of divers Caſes in Pleas of the Crown, 
adjudged and determined, in the:Reign of the late King Charles 
the Second, with Directions for Juſtices of the Peace, and others, 
collected by Sir John Keyling, Knight, late Lord Chief Juſtice 
of his Majeſty's Court of King's-bench, from the 5 5 Ma- 
nuſcript under his own Hand. To which is added, The Report 
of three modern Caſes, viz. Armſtrong and Liſle; the King 
and Plummer; the Queen and Mawgrid ge. 
Engliſh 


HOLYDAY (BAR rx), an, ingenious 1 | 
divine, was the ſon of a taylor in Oxford, and born there about 
1593[k]. He was entered early into Chriſt-church, in the 
time of Dr. Ravis, his relation and patron, by whom. he was 

choſen ſtudent; and, in 1615, he took orders. He was. before 
noticed for his {kill in poetry and oratory, and now diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf ſo much by his eloquence As Ex as a preacher, | 
that he had two benefices conferred. on him in the dioceſe of 
Oxford. In 1618, he went as chaplain to fir Francis Stewart, 


; When he accompanied the count Gundamore to Spain, in which 
Journey Holyday behaved in ſo facetious and Eh 5 a manner, 
that the count was greatly pleaſed with him. Afterwards he be- 


came chaplain to the king, and was promoted 10 the archden- 
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donry of Oxford beſore 1626. In 1642, he was made a doctor 

of divinity by mandamus at Oxford ; near which place he ſheltered 
himſelf during the time of the rebellion? When the Royal party 
declined, he ſo far ſided with the prevailing powers, as to of x 0 
the examination of the Triers, in order to be inducted into the 
reQory of Chilton in Berkſhire; for he had loſt his livings, and 
the profits of his archdeaconry, and could not well bear poverty 


and diſtreſs. This drew upon him much cenſure from his own 


party; ſome of whom, however, ſays Wood, commended him, 
Frcs he had thus made proviſion for a ſecond wife he had lately 
married. After the Reſtoration he quitted this living, and re- 
turned to Ilſley near Oxford, to live on his archdeaconry; and 
had he not acted a temporizing part, it was ſaid he might have 
been raiſed to a fee, or ſome rich deanery. His poetry, how- 
ever, got him a name in thoſe days, and he ſtood fair for pre- 
ferment: his philoſo 2. ſo; diſcovered in his book “ De 
Anima,” and his well-languaged ſermons, ſays Wood, ſpeak 
him eminent in his generation, and ſhew him to have traced the 
* {yok of learning, as well as the pleaſant paths of poetry. 
He died at Ilſley, Oct. 2, 1661. | 
His works. conſiſt of tyenty ſermons, publiſhed at different 
times; © Technogamia, or the Marriage of Arts, a Comedy, 
1630:" this was acted by ſome Oxford ſcholars at Woodſtock 
in 1621, before king James, who is ſaid not to have reliſhed it 
at all: Philoſophiz polito-barbarz ſpecimen, in quo de 
Anima & ejus habitibus intellectualibus quæſtiones aliquot libris 
duobus illuſtrantur, 1633, 410. Survey of the World, in 
ten Books, a Poem, 1661,” 8yo. But the work he is known 
and eſteemed for now, is his « Tranſlation of the Satires of 
Juvenal and Perſius; for though his 2 is but indifferent, 
et his tranſlation is allowed to be faithful, and his notes good. 
The ſecond edition of his ** Perſius, was publiſhed in 1616; 
and the fourth at the end of the! Satires of Juvenal illuſtrated 
with Notes and Sculptures, 1673,” folio. D in the de- 
dication of his“ Tranſlation of Juvenal and Perſius, makes 
the following ciitique upon our author's performance. If,” 
ſays he, © rendering the exact ſenſe of theſe authors, almoſt line 
for line, had been our buſineſs, Barten Holyday had done it al- 
ready to our hands; and by the help of his learned notes and 


by 
, Muſtrations, not only Juvenal and Perſius, but (what is yet more 
* ſcure) his own verſes might be underſtood.” Speaking a little 


rther on, of cloſe and literal tranſlation, he ſays, that © Ho- 
lyday, Who made this way his choice, ſeized the meaning of 
Juvenal, but the poetry has always eſcaped him.” mer” 
> HOLYOAKE (Fzanc1s „ a learned iſhman, memor- 
able for having made an ological Dictionary of Latin 


1 wee at Nether Whitacre, in Warwickſhire, about 


3 567. 


on 
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1567, wt ſtudied in the univerſity — Oxford about 1582; but 
it does not appear that ever he too He taught ſchool 
at Oxford, and in his own country IST and became rector of 
Southam in Warwickſhire, 1604. was elected à member 
of the convocation of the clergy in the firſt year of Charles the 
Firſt's reign ; and afterwards in the civil wars, ſuffered extremely 
for his attachment to that king. © He died in 16 3, and wis 
buried at Warwick. His“ iRionary”. was firſt printed in 
1606, 4to; and the fourth edition in 1633, augmented, was de- 
dicated to Laud, then biſhop of London. He ſubſeribed him- 
ſelf i in Latin, « Franciſcus de ſacra quercu.” “. 

He had a ſon, Thomas, born at Southam' in 1616, 105 een 
wards a ſtudent in Queen's- college, Oxford, where he took the 
degrees in arts. Then he became 'a captain in behalf of the 
king, and did ſuch fervice, that, ſtrange as it may ſeem, he was 
made doctor of divinity. ' After the ſurrender of Oxford, he 
retired into his own country; and obtai = a licence, pradticed : 
phyſic till the Reſtoration kth s. Then th 
ders, he was preſented” by lord ch to the rectory of 
naſh, near Warwick, Fig after obtained other «igri 1 
ferments. He died in 1675, and left 'a . Dictionary 0 8 

and Latin, and Latin and En liſh,” Which whe pol abliſhed in 
1677, in a large thick folio. * Before it are prefixed two 2 
one by the author's ſon, Charles Holyoake of the Inner- te 
dedicit the work to Foulke lord Brook, who ih 1674, 
conferred the donative of Breamour in Hampſhire; another by 
Dr. Barlow biſhop of Lincoln, contaiting many things of the 
work and its 55 This Dictionary, however,” 38 Wood 
obſerves, © is made upon the foundation laid by his facher.“ 

HOMBERG (WILLIAM), a celebrated Gem ras both 
at Batavia in the iſland of Java, Jan. 3 1652, the ſon of Jehn 
Homberg, a Saxon gentleman,” governor of the arſenal of "that 
place ut]. His father at firſt put him into the army, but ſoon 
after quitting the ſervice of the Dutch, and a military l 
brought him to Amſterdam, where he ſettles.” He was ni 
educated, by paternal indulgence, at Jena and Leipſic*for the 
law, and was received as an advocate in 16745. at D 
But the ſcjences ſeduced him from the law; in his 
came a botaniſt, and in his nocturnal ramb 
An intimacy with Otto de Guericke, who Me WAR a 
completed his converſion, and he reſolved to nis rſt 
profeſſion. Otto, though fond of myſtery, conſenied to com- 
municate his knowledge to fo promiſing a pupil; but as his 
friends continued to 5 him to obs conſtant to the law, he ere 


long quitted Maggebourg, and went into'Ttaly. At Padua, 2 


*- [x] Athen.' Oxon, Vol; TE % Blogs pl Gb 
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Bologna, he purſued his favourite ſtudies, particularly medicine, 
anatomy, botany, and chemiſtry. One of his firſt efforts in the 
latter ſcience, was the complete diſcovery. of the properties of 
the Bologna ſtone, and its phoſphoric ap e after calcination, 
which Caſciarolo had firſt oblerved, The efforts of Homberg, 
in ſeveral. ſcientific enquiries, were purſued at Rome, in France, 
in England with the great Boyle, and afterward in Holland and 
Germany, With Baldwin and: Kunckel he here purſued the 
ſubject of Phoſphorus. - Not yet ſatisfied with travelling in 
ſearch of knowledge, he viſited the mines of Saxony, Hungary, 
Bohemia, and Sweden. Having navy improved himſelf! 
and at the ſame. time aſſiſted the progreſs of chemiſtry at Stock- 
holm, he returned to Holland, and thence reviſited France, 
where he was quickly noticed by Colbert. By this interpoſition, 
2 prevailed upon to quit his intention of returning to Hol- 

to marry, according to the deſire of his father, and fixed 
himſelf in France. This ſtep alſo alienated him from his reli- 
2 He renounced the Proteſtant communion in 1682, and 
thus loſing all connection with his family, became dependent on 
Louis XIV. and his miniſter. This, however, after the death 
of Colbert, in 1683, became a very miſerable and ſtarving de- 
pendencez men of * and ſcience were neglected as much 
as before e. been patronized ; and Homberg, in 1687, 
left Paris for Rome, and took up the profeſſion of phyſic. He 
now purſued and perfected his diſcoveries on Pho hors: and 
proſecuted his diſcoveries in pneumatics, and other branches of 


natural philoſophy. Finding, after ſome time, that the learned 
were again patronized at Paris, he returned there in ws and 
entered into the academy of ſciences under the 2 ion of 

. de Bignon. He now reſumed the ſtudy of chemiſtry, but 
found his finances too limited to carry on his experiments as he 

iſhed, till he had the good fortune to be appointed chemiſt to 
the duke of Orleans, A ana regent. In this ſituation he 
was ſupplied with the moſt 2 apparatus, and all materials 
for ſcientiſi inveſtigation. Among other inſtruments, the large 
burning mirror of Tychirnaus was given to his care, and he made 
with it the moſt intereſting experiments, on the combuſtibility of 
and other ſubſtances. In examining the nature of borax, he 


2 rA ſedative ſalt, and traced ſeveral remarkable proper- 
| of JA Pleaſed with the reſearches of his che- 


miſt, the duke of Orleans in 1704, appointed him his firſt phy- 
ſician. About the ſame time he was ſtrongly ſolicited by the 
elector Palatine to ſettle in his dominions, but he was too much 
attached to his preſent patron to quit Paris, and was beſides not 
without an 9 of a more tender kind ſor mademoiſelle 
Dodart, daughter to the celebrated phyſician of that name. Ile 
married her in 1708, though hitherto much averſe to . 
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HOME ( n prot miniſter of 2 dllngvſhed 
family. in Scotland, but ducated i in France, where he paſſed the 
chief? part of his life. James I. employed him to xeconcile the 


differences between Tilenus and du een de e of 


juſtification; a if poſible, to reconcile the 

_ Europe to one fin form of doctrine; but this —— 7 — 
acticable. The chief work of this Home is, his 1. Apo- 
ia Baſilica; ſeu Machiavelli ingenium examinatum,“ 40, Abo, 
; 20. There are attributed to him alſo, 2. Le contr Aﬀaſ- 
ſin, ou reponſe a I Apologie des Jeſuites,” Geneve, 1612, yo. 

3 e du Roi, ou. maximes du Viel de la M 
ratiquees:en la perſonne de defunt Henri le Grand,” 8vo, 5 Js 
He is alſo the As of ſeveral compoſitions in the 40 Deliciz 
Poetarum Spotarym..”. : They Yen of * birth gag deaths ae 
not known. Sil 

Ways ker lord 234 mes, wasone of the very few wha, 

know 1 a conſiderable ſhare of 
nears e He arrived at the; higheſt rank to * 
lawyer cou "attain. in his country, and he has loa to the 
world ſuch literary: productions as will authorize his friends to 
place him, if not in the higheſt, yet much above the loweſt 
claſs of ed wr accompliſhed. writer s. 

Scotland has the og to claim his birth, md e 1 
country we are informed he received his education,.. Adopting 
the law for his profeſſion, he ſoon became eminent in it. His: 
firſt work was in the line of his profeſſion, and was compaled 
in the year 1745. It Was entitled, Eſſays upon ſeveral. 
jects concerning, ritih Antiquities, viz... 1. IntroduRon of the 
Feudal. Law into Scotland; 2. Conſtitution of Parliament; 37 
Honour, Dignity 3 4. Succeſſion or N with, ads 
2 Hereditary and Ine e | in the 

ear 1746. In the pre to this l «To 
our late troubles the public is wie for the ue papers, 
if they be of value t. F a debt. After many diſconſolata 
hours, the author took e e to think of ſome ſtudy that might : 
ome mare ra eee wird. A conneAion wa 
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the cauſe of our violent and unhappy diffenfions, led him natu- 
rally to the following tions, which he now gives to the 
: dae 3 anxiouſly wiſhing to raiſe à ſpirit in his countrymen of 


into their antiquities, t eſpecially whic » wh 
the law y conſtitution, Ling ſecjoully convinced that not ing 
will more contribute than this to eradicate a fer of poli- 


tical opinions, which, tendi the peace of ſoci 
dave a icions to this il land. Tf r rs 3 the 
effect in it is well; if not, they may at leaſt ſerve to bear 
teſtimony of ſore degree 'of firmneſs in the author, who, amidſt 
the calamities of a civil war, gave not his country for loſt ; but 
truſting to a good cauſe, and to the prevalence of good ſenſe 
among his countrymen, was able to compoſe his mind to ſtudy, 
= 8 deat in ſpeculations which are not TEINS reliſhed 
but in times of the greateſt tranquillity.” “ 
; His next work was xs on a very ferent f 
liſhed i in the year 1751. It was called, 
ciples of 'Morali' and Natural Religion, a 958, br yo was * 
ceived by the public with conſiderable apptobation. On the 24 
of February, 1752, he was advanced to the Bench, and took 
his foot as one of the Lord of Seſſon, under the title of lord 


The the duty of an advocate being now over, lord Kaities found 
leiſure to communicate to the world the reſult of his ſtudies. 1 
publiſhed his 44 Hiſtorical” Law,“ 8%; and in 1 

421 Principles of Equity,” in folio. In both theſe 

aimed to unite 8. prineiples of policy and philoſophy with thoſe 
of juriſprudence, and to treat the us rather as a rational ſyſtem, 
fit for he attention of the ſtudious in I, than an intricate 
and myſterious purſuit, ſolely confin to the profeſſors of the 
ſcience, and it may be aſſerted that in theſe deſigns he was not 
unſucceſsful. 

Two years afterwards, in 1762, he < Elements of 
Criticiſm,” in 3 vols. 8vo, a work which has paſſed A 
ſeveral editions with the higheſt approbation. In 1767, he 
was one of the Lords of Seſſion who, in the famous Doughs 
cauſe, gave 2 in favour of the ſon of lady Jane. 
After a conliderable interval, lord Kaimes reſumed fs pen 
and publiſhed “ The Gentleman Farmer, being an Attempt 
to improve ltnre, by fubjecting it to the Teſt” of ra- 
tional Principles, 950, 1777; and this was ſucceeded by 
«© Looſe Hints upon Education, chiefly concerning the Culture 
of the Heart,” 8vo, 1781. His laſt jcation' was the reſult 
of great reſearch and unwearied cation, and ' muſt be al- 
lowed, if not a complete work itſelf, to furniſh the moſt” valu- 
able materials for or Tho Hiſtory of Man, which it profeſſes it 


to trace, He modeſtly ſtyles it only ee and inde 
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will hardly be conſidered in any other hight hens Graamnds 
place . - Conſidered. in that point view, It is entitled 
to the warmeſt praiſe. It is uſeful and entertaining, and con- 
tains facts and reaſonings which will both amuſe and inftruQ, 
and which deſerve the attemion equally of the legiſlator and the 
politician, the moraliſt and the divine. 
At length, after a-life uſefully Jens Jn the ſervice of the 
world, having been. ſeveral years the ſenior Lord of Se 
lord Kaimes died, Dec. 26, ,1782, leaving to the world a pr 
that an attention. to the abſtruſeſt branches of learning is not in- 
i — ag with the more pleaſing purſuits of taſte and polite 
iterature. ft TCF En 
HOMER, the moſt ancient of che Greek poets extant, has 
been called the father of poetry. As much as he has celebrated 
the praiſes of others, he has been ſo very modeſt about himſelf, 
that we do not find the leaſt mention of him throughout his 
poems: ſo that where he was born, who were his parents, 
what exact period he lived, and almoſt every circumſtance of his 
life, remain at this day in a great meaſure, if not 2 » 
unknown. The moſt copious account we have of the life of 
Homer js that which goes under the name of Herodotus, and is 
uſually printed with his hiſtory : and though it is generally ſup- 
to be ſpurious, yet as it is ancient, was mae uſe of by 
rabo, and exhibits that idea which the later Greeks, and the 
Romans in the age of Auguſtus, entertained of Homer, we muſt 
content ourſelves with giving an abſtract of it. 
A man of Magneſia, whoſe name was Menalippus, went to 
ſettle at Cumæ, where he married the daughter of a citizen 
called Homyres, and had by her a daughter called Critheis. The 
father and mother dying, the young woman was left under the 
tuition of Cleonax her father's friend; and, ſuffering herſelf to 
be deluded, was got with child. The guardian, though his 
care had not prevented the misfortune, was however willing to 
conceal it; and therefore ſent Critheis to Smyrna, — 
being near her time, went one day to a feſtival, which the town 
of Smyrna was celebrating on the banks of the river Meles; 
where her pains coming upon her, ſhe was delivered of 
Homer, whom ſhe called Meleſigenes, becauſe he was bort on 
the banks of that river, Having nothing to maintain her, ſhe 
was forced to ſpin: and a man of Smyrna called Phemius, who 
taught literature and muſic, having often ſeen Critheis, who 
lodged near him, and being pleaſed with her ee ade her 
into his houſe to ſpin the wool he received from his ſcholars for 
their ſchooling, Here ſhe behaved herſelf ſo, modeſtly and diſ- 
crectly, that Phetnius married her, and adopted her ſon, in whom 
he diſcovered a wonderful genius, and the beſt natural diſpo- 
ktion in the world. After the death of 3 
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Homer ſucceeded to his father-in-law's fortune and ſchool ; and 
was admired not only by the inhabitants of Smyrna, but by 
ſtrangers, Who reſorted from all parts to that place of trade, 
A ſhip-maſter called Mentes, who was a man of wit, very 
learned, and a lover of poetry, was ſo pleaſed with Homer, that 
he followed him cloſely, and perſuaded him to, leave his ſchool, 
and to e, _ . D 5 then em- 
upon his poem of the “ Iliad, and who t ht it of 
e to ſee the p aces of Which he hes have 
occaſion to treat, embraced the opportunity. He embarked 
with Mentes, and during their ſeveral voyages, never failed 
carefully to note down all that he thought worth obſerving. 
He travelled into Egypt, whence he brought into Greece the 
Fames of their gods, and the chief ceremonies of their worſhip. 
He viſited Africa and Spain, in his return from which places he 
touched at Ithaca, and was there much troubled' with a rheum 
felling upon his eyes. Mentes being in haſte to viſit Leucadia 
| native country, left Homer well recommended to Mentor, 
dne of the chief men of the iſland of Ithaca, who took all poſ- 
ſible care of him. There Homer was informed of many things 
relating to Ulyſſes, which he afterwards made uſe of in com- 
ſing his Odyſſey. Mentes returning to Ithaca, found 
omer cured. They embarked together; and after much time 
ſpent in viſiting the coaſts of Peloponneſus and the iſlands, they 
arrived at Colophon, where Homer was again troubled with the 
defluxion upon his eyes, which proved ſo violent, that he is ſaid 
to have loſt Nis Gght fol. This misfortune made him reſolve to 
return to Smyrna, where he finiſhed his “ Hiad.” Some time 
after, the ill poſture of his affairs obliged him to go to Cumæ, 
where he hoped to have found ſome relief. He ſtayed by the 
way at a place called the New Wall, which was the reſidence 
of a colony from Cumz. There he lodged in the houſe of an 
armourer called Tichius, and recited ſome hymns he had made 
in honour of the Gods, and his poem of Amphiaraus's expedition 
againſt Thebes. After ſtaying na ſome time and being greatly 
admired, he went to Cumæ; and paſſing through Lariſſa, he 
wrote the epitaph of Midas, king of Phrygia, then newly dead. 
At Cumz he was received with extraordinary joy, and his poems 
highly applauded; but when he propoſed to immortalize their 
town, it they would allow him a ſalary, he was anſwered, that 
4 there would be no end of maintaining all the *Ownpo: or 
Blind Men, and hence got the name of Homer. From Cumæ 
he went to Phocæa, where he recited his verſes in public aſſem- 


* [07 Tue bindnefs of Homer has been in a book bearing the quaint title of Cu- 


by ſeveral authors, and particu- ratio cecj Homeri. | If he was blind at all, 


larly by a Tchvlar named Andreas. Wilkins, it was probably only in extreme old age. 
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blies. Here one Theſtorides a ſchoolmaſter offered to maintain 
him, if he would ſuffer him to tranſcribe his verſes: which 
Homer dee with through mere neceſſity, the ſchoolmaſter 
privily withdrew to Chios, and there grew rich with Homers 
poems, _ Homer at Phocæa hardly earned his bread by re- 
eati them. | . N > Ons AWE. Et 
/ Obtaining however at laſt ſome intimation of the ſchoolmaſter, 
he reſolved to find him out; and landing near that place, he wa 
received by one Glaucus a ſhepherd, at whoſe door he was 
near being worried by dogs; and carried by him to his maſter 
at Boliſſus, who, admiring his knowledge, intruſted him with 
the education of his children. Here his praiſe began to get 
abroad, and the ſchoolmaſter hearing of him fled before him. 
He removed ſome time after to Chios, where he ſet up a ſchoal 
of poetry, gained a competent fortune, married a wife, and had 
two daughters; one of which died young, and the other was 
married to his patron at Boliſſus. Here he compoſed his 
Odyſſey,“ and inſerted the names of thoſe to whom he had 
been — obliged, as Mentes, Phemius, Mentor, and reſolving 
to viſit Athens, he made honourable mention of that city, to 
diſpoſe the Athenians for a kind reception of him. But as he 
went, the ſhip put in at Samos, where he continued the whole 
winter, ſinging at the houſes of great men, with a train of boys 
after him. In the ſpring he went on board again, in order to 
proſecute his journey to Athens; but landing by the way at 
Chios, he fell ſick, died, and was buried on the ſea-ſſiore. 
This is the moſt regular life we have of Homer; and though 
probably but little of it is exactly true, yet it has this advan 
over all other accounts which remain of him, that it is within 
the compaſs of probability. The only inconteſtable works, 
which Homer has left behind him, are the Thad,” and the 
« Odyſſey.” The“ Batrachomyomachia,” or, „Battle of the 
Frogs and Mice, has been diſputed, but yet is allowed to be his 
by many authors. The Hymns have been doubted alſo, and 
attributed by the ſcholiaſts to Cynæthus the rhapſodiſt: but 
neither Thucydides, Lucian, nor Pauſanias, have ſcrupled to 
cite them as genuine. We have the authority of the two for- 
mer, for that to Apollo; and of the laſt for a Hymn to Ceres, 
of which he has given us a fragment. The whole hymn has been 
lately found by Matihæi at Moſcow, and was publiſhed by Ruhnke- 
nius in 1782, at Leyden. A good tranſlation has ſince been given 
by Mr. Hole. The Hymn to Mars is objected againſt; and like- 
wiſe the firſt to Minerva: The“ Hymn to Venus“ has many of 
its lines copied by Virgil, in the interview between Æneas and 
that coddefs in the firſt © Eneid. But whether theſe Hymns are 
Homer's or not, they were — to be nearly as ancient, 
if not of the ſame age with him. Many other pieces were aſeribed 
ö | 4 N to 
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to him: © Epigrams,” the 4 Margites,” the « Cecropes,” the 
«c — 1 of Oechalia, — — more. Time may 
here have prevailed over Homer, by leaving only the names of 
theſe works, as memorials that ſuch were once in being; but 
while the Iliad“ and “ Odyſſey” remain, he ſeems like a 
leader, who, though he may have failed in a ſkirmiſh or two, 
—_— a victory, for which he will paſs in triumph through 
uture ages. . 
| Homer had the ſublimeſt, and moſt univerſal genius, that the 
world has ever ſeen; and though it is an extravagance-of enthu- 
fiaſm to ſay as ſome of the Greeks did, that all knowledge may be 
found in his writings, his knowledge was certainly very exten- 
five, and no man could have a deeper inſight into the feelings and 
yum of human nature. He repreſents great things with ſuch 
limity, and inferior objects with ſuch propriety, that he always 
makes the one admirable, and the other pleaſing, Strabo, whoſe 
authority in geography is indiſputable, aſſures us, that Homer has 
deſcribed the places and countries, of which he gives an account, 


with ſuch accuracy, that no man can imagine who has not ſeen 


them, and no man can obſerve without admiration and aſtoniſh- 
ment. His poems may juſtly be compared with that ſhield of di- 


vine workmanſhip, ſo inimitably ſented in the 18th book of 
the Iliad ;“ where we have exact images of all the actions of 


-war and employments of peace, and are entertained with a de- 


| view of the univerſe. 4 Homer,” ſays fir William 
emple, was without doubt the moſt univerſal genius that 
has been known in the world, and Virgil the moſt accompliſhed. 
To the firſt muſt be allowed the moſt fertile invention, the 
richeſt vein, the moſt general knowledge, and the moſt lively 
expreſſions: to the laſt the moſt noble ideas, the juſteſt inſtitu- 
tion, the wiſeſt conduct, and the choiceſt elocution. To ſpeak 
in the painters' terms, we find in the works of Homer the mot 
ſpirit, force, and life; in thoſe of Virgil, the beſt deſign, the 
trueſt proportions, and the greateſt grace. The colouring of 
both ſeems equal, and indeed in both is admirable. Homer had 
more fire and rapture, Virgil more light and ſweetneſs; or at 
leaſt the poetical fire was more raging in the one, but clearer 
in the other; which makes the firſt more amazing, and the latter 
The ore was richer in the one, but in the other 

more refined, and better allayed to make up excellent work. 
Upon the whole,” ſays he, © I think it muſt be confeſſed, that 
Homer was of the two, and perhaps of all others, the vaſteſt, 
the ſublimeſt, and the moſt wonderfu} genius; and that he has 


been generally ſo eſteemed, there cannot be a greater teſtimony 
given, than what has —— obſerved, not 'only the 
greateſt maſters have found the beſt and trueſt principles of all 
their ſciences and arts in him; but that the nobleſ nations have 
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derived from him the original of their ſeveral races, though it be 
hardly yet agreed, whether his ſtory be true or a fiction. In 
ſhort, theſe two immortal poets muſt be allowed to have ſo much 
excelled in their kinds, as to have exceeded all compariſon, to 
have even extinguiſhed emulation, and in a manner confined 
2 poetry, not only to their two languages, but to their very 
erſons.“ W | e 
: In the mean time Homer has had his enemies; and it is cer- 
tain, that Plato baniſhed his writings from his commonwealth, 
which ſome-would fix as a blemiſh upon the memory of the 
poet. / But the true reaſon, why Plato would not ſuffer the 
poems of Homer t6 be in the hands of the ſubjects of that go- 
vernment, was, becauſe he did not eſteem the common people 
to be capable readers of them. They would be apt to pervert 
his meaning, and have wrong notions of God and religion, by 
taking his bold and beautiful allegories in a literal ſenſe. Plato 
frequently declares, that he loves and admires him as the, beſt, 
the moſt pleaſant, and the divineſt of all poets, and ſtudiouſly 
imitates his figurative and myſtical way of writing : and though 
he forbad his works to be read in public, yet ke would never be 
without them in his cloſet. But the moſt memorable enemy to 
the merits of Homer was Zoilus, a ſnarling critic, who fre- 
quented the court of Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt. 
This fellow wrote ili-natured notes upon his poems, but re- 
ceived no encouragement from that prince; on the contrary, he 
became univerſally hated for his pains, and was at length put, 
as ſome ſay, to a molt miſerable death. 98: 
It muſt not be forgotten, that though Homer's poems were 
at firſt publiſhed all in one piece, and not divided into books, 
yet every one not being able to purchaſe them entire, they were 
circulated in ſeparate pieces; and each of thoſe pieces took its name 
from the contents, as, The Battle-of the Ships;” “ The 
Death of Dolon ;” “ The Valour of Agamemnon;“ „“ The 
Grot of Calypſo ;” “ The- Slaughter of the Wooers,” and the 
like; rior were theſe entitled ks, but rhapſodies, as they 
were afterwards called, when- they were divided into books. 
Homer's poems were not known' entire in Greece before the 
time of Lycurgus; whither that law-giver being in Tonia car- 
ried them, after he had taken the pains to tranſeribe them from 
perfect copies with his own hands. This may be called the 
rſt edition of Homer that appeared in Greece, and the time of 
its appearing there was abaut 120 years before Rome was built, 
that is, about 200 years after the time of Homer. It has been 
ſaid, that the Iliad” and © Odyſſey” were not compoſed by 
Homer in their preſent form, but only in ſeparate little poems, 
which being put together and connected afterwards by ſome other 
perſon, make the entire works they now appear: but this is ſo 
Vor. VIII. P extravagant 
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. HOMMEL (CARTE FREDERICK), a lawyer, philologer, 
and hiſtorian, of Leiplic, was born in the year 1722. He pub. 
liſhed his firſt work in 170 which was a tract in 4to. 1.“ De 
Legum civilium et naturalium Natura.“ 2. ** ObleQamenta 
Juris Feudalis, ſive Grammaticz Obſervationes jus rei cliente- 
haris, et antiquitates Germanicas, varie illuftrantes,” 1755. This 
was alſo. in quarto, and tends, as well as his other works, to 
prove the pleaſing qualities and the acuteneſs of his mind. 3. 
56 Literatura Juris, 8vo, 1761. 4. Juriſprudentia numiſma- 
tibus illuſtrata, nec non ſigillis, gemmis, aliiſque picturis ve- 
tuſtis varie exornata, Byo, 1703: 5. Corpus juris civilis, 
eum notis variorum, 8vo, 1768. 6. “ Palingeneſia lbrorum 

juris veterum, &c. 3 tom. 8vo, 1768. He publiſhed ſome 
ſmaller tracts, but theſe are the moſt important. Hommel died 


nin 1704; | | 


7 5 | 

.  HONDERKOETER (Msicnios), a Dutch painter, born 
at Utrecht in 1636. His particular excellence conſiſted in re- 
preſenting animals, and above all birds, whoſe plumage he imi- 
tated in the moſt perſect manner, His touch is firm and bold, 
his colouring, rieh and mellow. His pictures are particularly 
eſteemed in Holland, where they bear a high price, and having 
been diligently collected there, are lefs known in other countries. 
He died in 1695. 's de va; ub 2 | mY | 
- HONDIUS-(JzssE), born at Wackerne, a fmall town in 
Flanders, in 1563, died in 1611. He was a ſelf-taught en- 
graver both on copper and ivory, and a letter-founder; in all 
which branches he attained great excellence. He ſtudied geo- 
graphy alſo, and in 1607 publiſhed a work entitled, Deſcrip- 
tio aphica orbis terrarum, in folio. | | 

.. HONE (GORE Pavs), a lawyer of Nuremberg, where he 
was born in.1662. He became counfellor to the of Mei- 
nungen, and bailli of Cobourg, at which place he died in 1747- 
His works are chiefly theſe: 1. * Iter Juridicum, per Belgium, 
Angliam, Galliam, Italiam.” 2. Lexicon Topographicum 
Franconiz.” 3, * Hiſtory of the Dutchy. of Saxe-Co urg, 


4 ” 


in German, 4. Thoughts on the Suppreſſion of Mendicity, 
in the ſame 2 45 . | 85 5 

. HONESTTS (Perus pr), or Petrus Damrani, ſo 
called from his brother Damian, whom he always conſidered as 
' a father, was an Italian, born at Ravenna in 1006. He took 
up the monaſtic life at the monaſtery of St. Andrew, near 


&- 


2, and, was ſoon diſtinguiſhed for his exemplary piety. 
"About the year 1957, he was created cardinal and biſhop of 


'Offtia by pope Stephen, though averſe to aſſuming thoſe digni- 
ties. In the year 1059 he was employed by pops Nicalas I. 


9. 


to ite the FRO? of Milan to the rule of celibacy, a matter 
of no ſmall difficulty ; and the conteſt ran ſo high; that Peter wag 
once in danger of Jofing bl life. He had; however, the addret 
to gain qver the archbiſhop Guido, and thus at length ſucce 
in the object of his miſſion, and returned in triumph to Rome. 
Diſguſted with the lives of the Roman clergy, and unwillin 3 
fore to lie among them, he abdic ated his Viceprie in 1 I, and 
retired to a ſolitary 1 In the followir years however, he W 
called by the 1 705 rom his: Col itude; and employed on a miſſion 
in France, I mo. he perſbaded the emperor Henry to relin- 
quiſh the My he had le of divorcing his wife, and in 1073 
was employed. to. recorieile Ravenna, to 125 ſee of Rome, 
He ſuoceeded 14 the W büt died the ſame year, on 
his ferurn; at the age of 6 [th works were mmerous, but 
are not at this day S ak 71 valued, but 2 * N 
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| " HON TUS, daten of arkiilles, flouriſhed about the 
850 490. He was, aecording to Gennadius, who celebrates 
im, a.man of ready and abundant elöquence. He pu ſheet 

many homilies, ſome delivered j in an extemporary. manner, others 

— cly compoſed; in which his object was to 3 the 
dreams 2 heretics, and exhort his bearers to piety. He wrote 


alſo lives. of many eminent leaders of the 2 of which oy | 


one is extant, \except his life of St. Hilar of Arles. 
Fon, à pope and a poet. e fixceaded Prnifhcs 
. ſhe year 626, and rag in 638. He was undoubtedly 3 
2 ed to 3 hereſy of the Monathelites, though lors e 
bays laboured earneſtly to acquit him of the charge 
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AN (tas Bao pz), v a 1 of Gaſcohy, i 

the ſeventeenth century, and is principally 23 by eh 
hy NO WENER are Written in an 

bh; and 2 * 


ome 


in North America, whic 
rafſed aud barbatous ſtyle; confc 
figuring 1 and diſguiſu fats. They coma 
_ epiſodes of pure fiction, parti ly the rarrative of — ZE 
gri 


yp theo eier, which is ſuppaſed 10 be of equal. auth 
Yi . e Lilligut. deſerihes, neverthele | 
| — general fac of 2. Sauntey, and the diſpol 
tion, cu government, an ulars.of of. the 9 3 2 
ants. There is an edition of his ref s publiſhed at Amſte 
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in 1705, in 2 vols. 12mo. He began his career in Canada * 
common ſoldier, was raiſed to the rank of an officer, went to 
Newfoundland in the quality of royal lieutenant, there quarrelled 
with the governor, was broken, and retired firſt in 1 2 
and finally to Denmark. 1 bs e wo 
2 HOOFT (PETRUs CorNELlivs VAN); a Dutch poet and 
hiſtorian, but principally eminent in the latter capacity, was 
born at Amſterdam in 1 581. He was honoured by Louis XIII. 
. with a ribband of the order of St. Michael, probably in conſe- 
quence of his hiſtory of Henry IV. Frederic Henry prince of 
range being dead, Hooft was preparing to attend his funeral, 
when he was himſelf taken violently ill and died in 1647. His 
works conſiſt of, 1.“ Epigrams, Comedies, and other Poems.” 
2. „ The Hiſtory of the Low Countries, from the Abdication 
of Charles V. to the year 1598.” A good edition of it ap- 
Roe in the year 1703, in two vols. folio. *. « A Hiſtory of 
+» Henry IV. o France, in Latin. 4. A Tranflation of Ta- 
citus into Dutch,” very highly eſteemed in that country. To 
familiarize the ſtyle of his author completely to his mind, he is 
ſaid to bave read all the extant works of Tacitus fifty two times. 
© HOOGEVEEN (Henxry), a very celebrated Dutch philologer, 
was born at Leyden in the latter end of January, t912[qQ}. 
His parents were wr but of great probity ; and, had it not 
been for a very laudable ambition in his father to make his ſon 
='ſ{cholar, the obſcurity of 4 mechanical trade would probably 
have concealed his powers through life. At ten years of age he 
was ſent to ſchool; but, for a conſiderable time, gave not the 
ſlighteſt proof of talents for literature, ſo completely depreſſed 
Was he by the wanton tyranny of a "ſevere maſter. When at 
length he was retnoved into another claſs, and was under a 
miſder teacher, his powers began to expand, and took the lead 
Among thoſe of his ſtanding, inſtead of holding an inferior 
place. So early as at fifteen, he began the taſk! of teaching 
athers, to alleviate the expences of his parents, being now 
highly qualified for ſuch an undertaking. He was employed in 
teaching the inferior claſſes of the ſchool to which he ll be- 
longed. While he was yet employed in his ſtudies, he loſt his 
father; but this misfortune rather redoubled his efforts than ſub- 
dued his ſpirit. In 1732, before he had exceeded his twentieth 
year, he obtained the appointinent of co- rector (or under maſter) 
at Gorcum. Within nine months the magiſtrates of the city of 
Woerden gave him an appointment mere which induced hit, to 
think of matrimony, He married in March, 1733, and began the 
care of this ſchool in May the ſame year. By this wife, who died 
in 1738, he had three ſons and zu daughters,” In the fame yea, 
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he was ſolicited by the magiſtrates of Qulembourg to-undertake 


the gare of their ſchool, to which, with much reluctance in leaving 
his former ſituation, he at length conſented, ; Here he took a 
ſecond wife, who produced him eight children; and here, not 
withſtanding ſollicitations from other places, he continued for. 
ſeveral years. At length, much fatigued by inceſſant attention, 
to a great number of ſcholars, he went in 1745 to Breda, on a 
more liberal appointment. The very next year, Breda being har- 
raſſed by a French invaſion, Hoogeveen was obliged to ſend his 
collection of books to Leyden, and literary purſuits were at a 


Land. He remained, however, ſixteen years at Bredz; and had 


determined there to end his days, but Proyidence decided other: 
wiſe. The malice and turbulence of a perſon who had taken 
up ſome unreaſonable ' cauſe of offence againſt him, inclined 
him to leave Breda, His intention being known, he was libe- 
rally invited to Dort, whither he transferred his refidence in 
1761, From this place, after living there three years, he 
was in a manner forced away by the importunity and liberality 
of the city of Delft. On his firſt arrival there, he encountered 
ſome difficulties from calumny and malice, but he weathered the 
ſtorm, and remained there the remainder of his life in peace and 
honour. He died about Nov. 1, 1794, leaving ſome ſurviving 
children by both his marriages. 8 
His works are, 1. An edition of © Vigerus de Idiotiſmig 
Linguæ Græcme, publiſhed at Leyden in 1743, and ſeveral 
times republiſhed. His improvements to this work are of the 
higheſt value. 2. „An Inaugural Speech at Culembourg, in 
1738. 3. An Alcaic Ode to the people of Culembourg, © De 
Inundatione feliciter averruncata 4. An Elegiac Poem,” in 
defence of poets, againſt Plato; and ſeveral other occaſiona 
pieces, few of which are publiſhed. 5. Doctrina particu- 
arum Linguæ Græcæ, 2 vols. 4to, 1769. This great work, the 
foundation of his well-earned fame, is executed with a prodigious . 
abundance of learning, and has been approved ns received 
throughout Europe. He followed Deyarius profeſſedly to 
certain point, but went far beyond him in copiopſneſs and ſa- 
gacity. A very uſeful abridgement of this work, the only fault 
of which is too great prolixity, was publiſhed at Deſſau in the 
year 1782, by Schütz. This edition will be found more uſeful 
to the young ſtudent than the vaſt work on which. it is founded, 
as more eaſily purchaſed, and more. eaſily. read, A 11 
work of this author, entitled, Dictionarium Analogicu 
Grecum,” is now printing at 8 in Cambridge, 
and will be accompanied; with the life of the author, by one of 
his ſons, who has ſucceeded hit as fector of the ſchool ut Del _F 
1 gm, we could not wait for the information which 
Io | ma de expected to contain. TSR eee 
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lettres, was born at Rotterdam in 1658, and died at Amſterdam in 
$724. In the evenin 12 ow v e „chere ſuddenly aroſe fo thick 


& miſt, that he loſt N into a canal. He was ſoon 
taken out; but the jar $ of the water, and the fright from 
che fall, brought on fo ſtrong an,oppreſſion npon the breaſt, that 
he died in eight days after. are of hie, f. “ Latin 
orm.” 2, © Plennſh Poems. ok A Flemith and Latin 
Rionary,” 4. # Notes 1 * epos and Terence.” . 

& An Edition of Phadrüs,“ nce of Naſſuu, 410, 
fintation of the Delphin e A fine edition of Ja- 

pos one Broukburſtus's Poems.“ f 

* (Ronan oi 2 Dutch deſigner and engraver, 
who flourjſhed towards the cloſe of the laſt century. ' He had 
lively imagination, by which he was ſometimes Jed aſtray; a 
Ris works muſt be viewed with fome allowance for incbrred- 
neſs'of deſign, and injudſcious chojce of ſubjeQs; which were 
55 of an allegorical caft, or diſtinguiſhed, by a kind of 
w caricature, His works are ehiefly extant in certajn editions 
port for which he was employed; as 11 8 for the 
0 and N ſew Teſtament, in uw of iblifhed nage in 1704, 
Plates to (b the Acadenty of the Art o ling,“ in 
Porch 1674 and in F rench, in 1712. 3. * tq the Bible 
Pan Durch 1 5 planations. 4. Plates ſor the * Pls Hiero- - 
yphics, A miſterdam, ie Bo, 1999. 6 ſolio, ates to Fon- 


ne's Fables in 2 yols, 1685. 6.1 ee 1695 | 
" Queen of Navarre. 8. 


ky the « Cent Nouvelles . 51701, 2 vols. 8vo. Such 
$f his lates as are to be met with, ; ſeparate from the works tq 
belo ong, bear a hig her 
ORE ERT), an ok * ngñſh mathematician and 
altere Loud ſon of Mr. John Hooke, mniinifiey of Freſh- 
iter in the Tfle of Wight, arid born there July 18, 1635 [x]. 
e Was 4 r for the church; but being Gf a weakly conſti- 
ation, apd very fubje& 10 the head-ach, or thoughts” of that 
ture were laid afide. us left to Himſelf, the hoy followet - 
e bent of hit genius, which led bim to echunies; and em - 
loyed his time in making little toys, Which be did with 'won- 
ert art and dexterity. For of inſtance, ſeeing an old cee. 
taken to pieces, he made a hen one 455 — : he made 
iKewiſe a [call ſhip about a afl long, ente and 
ect With a contrivance to make — —— ling, as it w 
1585 'acroſs' a Haven of ſome breadſh. * — in; 1 Ted hi 
to think of ſome ingenious trade for m j and after hi 
. father's death, Which happened in 1648, as he had ie a turn for 
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drawing, he was placed with fir Peter Ly: bit the finell of 
the oil-colonrs increaſed his head-achs, and he quitted 775 
in a very ſhort time. Afterwards he was kindly taken 
Bufby into his houſe, and ſupported there, While he Rd 
Weſtminſter-ſchool. Here he not only acquired the Greek and 
; 22 together with an inſight into Hebrew and other rn 
ages, but alſo made himſelf maſter of a good x 

by id's Elements 15 '  Wodd tells us, that While he 1 
with Dr. Buſby, he “ ſearned of his own accord to play nl 
leſſons on the or and invented thirty ſeveral ways of 
as himſelf and r. Wilkins of Wadham- college have rep one 

About 1653, he went to Chriſt-church, Oxford, 250 in 5 

was introduced to the Philoſop hical 4 f mere; where, 

covering his mechanic genius, he was fir dyed to aſſiſt 
Dr. Willis jn his operations of chemiſtry, and ue recom- 
mended to Mr. Boyle, whom he ſerved many years im the Tame 
e . He was alſo inſtructed about this time by Dr. Seth 

ard, Savilian profeſſor of aſtronomy, in that fcience; and 
from hengeforward diſtinguiſhed himfelf 15 many noble inven- 
tions and improvements of the mechanic kind. He iavented 
ſeveral aſtronomical inſtruments for making obſervations _— 
at ſea and land; and was particulatly ſerviceabte to Boyle, in 
completing the air-pump. Wood tells us, that he alſo e — 
« Euclid's. — and « Des Cartes 's Philoſophy,” to © Boyle, 
Nov. 1662, fir Robert Moray, then wk popup ed him for 
curator of experiments to the e Was unani- 
mouſly accepted, and it was erty that : ſhould have the 
thanks of the ſociety, for diſpenſing with him for their uſe; 
ul that he ſhould come and ſit among them, and bath 2 in 

day three or four of his own experiments, atid” take 

of uch others, as ſhould be mentioned to him by the i loc, 
He executed this office ſo much to their ſatisfaction, that 
that body was eſtabliſhed by the royal charier, his name 5. in 
the liſt of thoſe, who were ert nominated” b wh, Joe 1 Ma 


20, 1663; and he was 1 7 — 


peculiar exemption from N Th 
year, he was l by Een, bee of x Ga 


wee of M. A. 220 OR. 19, it was ordered, that the 
; * 1 the eg Soy Le be e od FF 
„the white in Greſham-c Ga oa 

[7 uſe. May, $664) he begun to rea e Ke aſtrono * 

at * for the profeſſor r Dr. P „ then in Italy 

ſame year was made brotellor mies to the Royal 

by fir Ja YO with a ary "of 5. per amn. which 
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gentleman, the founder, ſettled upon, him for life. Jan. 11, 
1664-5, he was elected by that ſociety curator of experiments 

for life, with an additional ſalary of 3ol. per annum to fir John 
Cutler's annuity, ſettled on him“ pro tempore: and, March 

following, was elected profeſſor of geometry in Greſham-col- 


] 0 4 1 4 

. 1665, he publiſhed in folio, his © Micrographia, or ſome 
Philoſophical Deſcriptions of minute Bodies, made by magnify- 
ing Glaſſes, with Obſervations and Enquiries thereupon:” and 
the ſame year, Goring the receſs of the Royal Society on account 
of the plague, attended Dr. Wilkins and other ingenious gen- 
tlemen into Surrey, where they made ſeveral experiments. Sept. 
19, 1666, he produced a plan of his own for rebniling the city 

of London, then deſtroyed by the great fire; which was ſo ap- 
proved by the lord-mayor and court of aldermen, ſome of whom 
were preſent at the ſociety when it was produced, that he was 
appointed city-ſurveyor, although his deſign was not carried 
into execution. It is ſaid, that by one part of this plan, all the 
chief ſtreets, as from Leaden-hall corner to Newgate, and the 
like, were to have been built in regular lines,, all the other croſs 
ſtreets to have turned out of them at right angles; and all the 
churches, public buildings, market-places, &c. to have been 
fixed in proper and convenient places. The re-building of the 
city, according to the act of eg e requiring an able per- 
Jon to ſet out the ground to the ſeveral proprietors, Hooke was 
Pitched upon, as we have ſaid, for one of the cityurveyors, and 
Oliver a plaſs painter for the other, In this employment he ac- 

quired the greateſt part of that eſtate of which he lie poſſeſſed; as 
peared ſufficiently evident from a large iron cheſt of money found 
2 — his death, locked down with a key in it, and a date of the 
time, which ſhewed it to have been fo ſhut up for above thirty 
a In 1668, Hevelius, the famous aſtronomer at Dantzick, pre- 
ſented a copy of his © Cometographia” to Hooke, in acknow- 
edgement for an handſome compliment, which Hooke had made 
im on account of his “ Selenographia,” printed in 1647; and 
Hooke in return ſent Hevelius a deſcription of the dioptric 
teleſcope, with an account of his manner of uſing it, and 
recommended it to him as N to thoſe with plain ſights. 
This circumſtance, gave riſe to a great diſpute between them, 
in. which many learned men afterwards engaged, and which 
Hooke ſo managed, as to be univerſally. condemned, Gough it 
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as ſince been agreed, that he had the beſt ſide of the queſtion. 
To 1671, he attacked fir Iſaac Newton's “ New Theory of 
ight and Colours; where, though he-was forced to ſubmit in 
reſpect to the argument, he is ſald to have come off with a better 
reputation than in the, former inſtance. The Royal 9257 
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wing begun their meetings at Greſham-college, in Nov, 1674, 


the committee in December allowed him 40l, to erect a turret 


over part of his lodgings, for trying his inſtruments, and making 


aſtronomical obſervations:, and the year following, he publiſh 
« A Deſcription of Teleſcopes, and ſome other Inſtruments, 
made by R. H. with a Poſtſcript,” e or ſome injuſ- 


\ tice done him by Oldenburg, the publiſher of the“ Philoſo - 


phical Tranſactions, in regard to his invention of pendulum 
watches. This charge drew him into a diſpute with that gen- 
tleman, which ended in a declaration of the Royal Society in. 


; their ſecretary's favqur. Oldenburg dying in Aug. 1677, Hooks, 


was appointed to ſupply his place, and began to take minutes at 
the meeting in October; but did not publiſh the © TranſaQtions.” 
Soon after this, he grew more reſerved than formerly; a 

though he read his Cutlerian lectures, and often made experi- 
ments, and ſhewed new inventions before the Royal Society, 
yet he ſeldom left any account of them to be entered in their 
regiſters; deſigning, as he ſaid, to fit them for himſelf, and 
make them public, which however he never performed. In 
1686, when ſir Iſaac. Newton's Principia were publiſhed, he 


laid claim to his diſcovery concerning the force and action of 


avity, which was warmly. reſented by that great philoſopher, 
Hooks was in truth a great inventor. and diſcoverer, but ſa 
very ambitious, that he would fain have been thought the only 
man who could invent and diſcover. This made him frequently 
lay claim to other people's inventions and diſcoveries; in which, 
however, as well as 1n the preſent caſe, the point was generally 
carried a inſt him, | $4 | YET 1 8.5 8 1 
In 1687, his brother's daughter, Mrs. Grace Hocke, who 
had lived with him ſeveral years, died; and he was ſo affected 
with grief at her death, that he hardly ever recovered it, but 
was obſerved from that time to grow leſs active, more melan- 
choly, and, if that could be, more cynical than ever. At the 
ſame time a chancery- ſuit, in which he was concerned with fir 
John Cutler, on account of his ſalary for reading the Cutlerian 
lectures, made him very uneaſy, and increaſed his diſorder, 
In 1691, he was employed in forming the plan of the hoſpital 
near Hoxton, founded by Aſk alderman of London [u], who. 
appointed archbiſhop Tillotſon one of his executors; and in De- 
cember, the ſame year, Hooke was created M. D. by a warrant 
from that prelate., July 18, 1696, his chancery-ſuit for Gr John 
Cutler's ſalary was determined in his favour, to his inexpreſſible 
ſatisfaction. His joy on that occaſion was found in his diary thus 
expreſſed: © DoMSHLGISSA; that is, Deo Optimo Maximo fit 
honor, laus, gloria, in ſæcula ſæculorum. Amen. I was born on this 
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of July, 1635, and God has given me a new birth: may 
2 bat his mercies to me! whilſt he gives me — 
1 praiſe him!“ The fame year, an order was granted to him 
for repeating moſt of his experitnents, at the ex of the 
| Royal Society, upon a 40mg > of his finiſhing the accounts, 
| obſervations, and d ions from them, and bf perfeRing the 
deſer iption of all the inſtruments contrived by him; but his in- 
'creafing ilneſs and general decay rendered him unable to per- 
form it. He cominued ſome years in this wafting condition; 
and thus languiſhing, till he was quite emaciated, he died March 
, 1702, ut his todgin in Greſham- college, and was buried in 
4. elen's church, Fhoph -ftreet, his corpſe being attended 
dy all the members of the Royal Society then in London. | 

The writer of his life, to which we have all along referred, 

Aus given the following character of him, which, though not an 
amiable one, Teens to be drawn with candour and impartiality, 
He was men but a deſpicable figure; ſhort of ſtature, very 
crooked, pale, lean, and of a meagre afpe&, with dark brown hair, 
very long, and hanging over his face, uncut, and lank. Suitable 
10 oor! weg his temper was penurious, melancholy, miſtruſtful, 
and jealous; which qualities increaſed upon him with his years. 
He fet out in his youth with a collegiate or rather a monaſtic 
recluſeneſs, and. afterwards led the hfe of a cynical hermit; 


| err. allowing himſelf neceſſaries, notwithſtanding the great 
Increaſe of his fortunes after the fire in London. He declared 


ſometimes, that he had a project in his head, as to the 
diſpofal of his eſtate, for the advancement of natural know- 
ledge, and to promote the ends and deſigns for which the Royal 
Sockery was inflitored ; to build a handſome fabric for the fociety's 
uſe, with a library, repoſitory, laboratory, and other conveniences 
. for ae. experiments; and to found and endow a phyſico- 
mechanic Jecture like that of fir John Cutler, But though he 
was often folicited by his friends to put his deſigns down in 
writing, and make his will as to the diſpoſal of his eſtate, yet 
he could never be prevailed on to do it, but died without any 
will that could be found. In like manner, with refpeR to his 
biloſophical treaſures, when he firſt became known to the 
—— world, he was very communicative of his inventions and 
diſcoveries, but afterwards grew cloſe and feſerved to a fault; 
alledging for an excuſe, that ſome perfons thalteriged his difco- 
veries for their own, and took occafion from his hints to perfect 
what he had not finiſhed. For this reaſon he would ſuggeſt nothing, 
till he had time to perfect it himſelf ; ſo that many things are 
Joſt 'which he affirmed he knew, though he was not ſuppoſed to 
know every thing which he affirmed. For inſtanee, not many 
weeks before his death, he told Mr. Waller and others, that 
he knew a certain and infallible methed of diſcovering the 
3 | . Jongitude 
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longitude at fea; yet it is evident, that his friends diſtruſted 
his aſſeveration of this diſcovery; and how little credit was 
then given to it in general, appears from Waller's on I 
5 Hocke,“ ſays he, '*« ſuffering this invention to be undiſco- 
vered to the laſt, gave ſome perfons cauſe to queſtion, whether 
he was ever the poſſeſſor of it; and to doubt, whether what in 
theory ſeemed very promiſing, would anſwer when put in prac- 
tice, Others indeed more ſeverely Judged, tht it was only a 
kind of boaſting in him to aſſert that, which had not been per- 
formed, though attempted by many.“ Thus ſtood the opinion 
of the world at his death; and nothing has ſince appeared to 
alter it, In the religious part af his character he was fo fat 
exemplary, that he always expreffed a great veneration for 
the Deity ; and ſeldom received any remarkable benefit in life, 
or made any conſiderable diſcovery in nature, or invented any 
uſeful eontrivance, or found out any difficult problem, without 
ſetting down his acknowledgement to God, as many places in 
his diary plainly ſhew. He frequently ſtudied the ſacred writ- 
ings in the originals; for he was acquainted with the ancient 
languages, as well as with all the parts of mathematics. “ To 
conclude,” ſays Walter, . all his errors and blemiſhes were 
mare than made amends for by the greatneſs and extent of his 
natural and acquired parts, and more than common if not won- 
derful ſagacity, in diving into the moſt hidden ſecrets of nature, 
and in contriving proper methods of forcing her to confeſs the 
truth, by driving and purſuing the Proteus through all her 
changes to her laſt and utmoſt receſſes.— There needs no other 
proof of this, than the great number of experiments he made, 
with the contrivances for them, amounting to ſome hundreds; 
his new and ufeful inſtruments and inventions, which were nu- 
merous; his admirable facility and clearneſs in explaining the 
n+ of nature, and demonſtrating his aſſertions; his 
appy talent in adapting theories to the phænomena obſerved, 
and cofitriving eaſy and plain, not pompous and amuſing, expe- 
riments to back and prove thoſe theories; proceeding From ob- 
ſervations to thebries, and ſrom theories to farther trials, which 
he aſſerted to be the moſt proper method to ſucceed in the inter- 
pretation of nathre. For theſe his happy qualifications he was 
much reſpected by the moſt: learned philoſopers at home and 
abroad; and as with all his failures he may be reckoned among 
the great men of the laſt age, ſo had he been free from them, 
poſſibly he might have ſtood in the front. 
His papers being put by his friends into the hands of Richard 
Waller, eſq; ſecretary to the Royal Society, that gentleman 
collected ſuch as he thought worthy of the preſs, and publiſned 
them under the title of e ee ** in 1705, to 
thich he prefixed an apeount of his life, in folio. | 
Which te peeing e e ü en 19  HOOKE 
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_ HOOKE (NAaTHANIEL), celebrated for a ( Roman Hiſtory," 

died in 1764, but we know not at what age; as indeed few par- 

ticulars of him are recorded, though he is aid, * from 2723 tilt 

his death, to have enjoyed the confidence and patronage of men, 

not leſs diſtinguiſhed. by virtue than by titles [x].“ The firſt 

particular that occurs of him is from a letter to lord Oxford, 

dated OR. 17, 1722; by which it appears, that, having been 

% ſeized with the late epidemical diſtemper of endeavouring to 

be rich, meaning the South-ſea infatuation, “he was in ſome 

meaſure happy to find himſelf at that inſtant juſt worth nothing.“ 

Some time after, however, he was recommended to Sarah, 
dutcheſs of Marlborough, who preſented him with '5000l.. the 

condition of which donation. was expreſsly, that he the ſaid 

Hooke ſhould aid and aſſiſt her the ſaid dutcheſs in drawing up 

and digeſting © An Account of the Conduct of the Dowager 

Dutcheſs of Marlborough, from her firſt coming to Court, to 

the Year 1710.” This was done, and the work was publiſhed 

in 1742, 8vo; but, ſoon after, ſhe took occaſion, as was uſual 

with her, to quarrel with him ; © becaufe,” finding her without 

religion, “ he attempted,” as ſhe affirmed, to convert her to 

ry.” Hooke was a Myſtic and Quietiſt, and a warm dif; 

. ciple of Fenelon. It was he who brought a Catholic prieſt to 
take Pope's confeſſion 1 his death-bed; the prieſt had 

ſcarcely departed, when Bolingbroke coming in, flew into a 

great paſſion upon the occaſion,  . _ | "4:5, wi 

1 The“ Roman Hiſtory” of Hooke was firſt publiſhed in 4 vols, 
4to; the firſt in 1733, the ſecond in 1745, the third in 1764, 
and the fourth in 1771; from the building of Rome to the ruin 
of the commonwealth. In 1758, he publiſhed © Obſervations 
on four pieces. upon the Roman Senate,” among which were 
thoſe of Middleton and Chapman; and was anſwered in an 
anonymous pamphlet, entitled, A Short Review of Mr 
Hooke's Obſervations, &c. concerning the Roman Senate, anc 
the Character of Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, 1758,” 8yo; But 
the author of this was Edward Spelman, eſq; who was then pub- 
liſhing an Engliſh tranſlation of Dionyſius. Hooke publiſhed 
; alſo a tranſlation of © Ramſay's Travels of Cyrus. 
. HOOKER (Ricnasp), an r divine, and au- 
thor of an excellent work, entiiled, The Laws: of Eccleſiaſ- 
tical Polity, in eight Books,” was born at Heayy-tree near 
Exeter, in 1553 [Y], or, as Wood ſays, about the time of 
Eaſter, 1554. His parents, not being rich, intended him for 
a trade; but his ſchoolmaſter at Exeter prevailed with them ta 
continue him at ſchool [Z ], aſſuring them, that his natural en. 
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dwments and learning were both ſo remarkable, that he muſt 
of neceſſity be taken notice of, and that God would provide him 
ſome patron who would free them from any future care or charge 
about him. Accordingly his uncle John Hooker, who was then 
chamberlain of the town, began to regard him; and being 
known to Jewell, made a viſit to that prelate at Saliſbury ſoon 
after; and, beſought him for charity's ſake to look favourably 
upon a poor nephewof his, whom nature had fitted for a ſcholar ; 
but the eſtate of his parents was ſo narrow, that they were un- 
able to give him the advantage of learning; and that the biſhop. | 
therefore would become his patron, and prevent him from being 
a tradeſman, for he was a boy of remarkable hopes.“ The 
biſhop examined into his merits, found him to be what the 
uncle had repreſented him, and took him henceforward under 
his protection. He got him admitted, in 1567, one of the 
clerks of Corpus-chritti college in Oxford, and fertled a penſion 
on him; which, with the contributions of his uncle, afforded hima 
very comfortable ſubſiſtence. In 1571, Hooker had the misfortune 
to loſe his patron, together with his penſion. © Providence, how- 
ever, raiſed him up two other patrons, in Dr: Cole, then pre- 
ſident of the college, and Dr. Edwyn Sandys, biſhop of Lon- 
don, and afterwards archbiſhop of York. To the latter of 
theſe Jewell had recommended him ſo effectually before his 
death, that though of Cambridge ' himſelf, he immediately re- 
ſolved to ſend his fon Edwyn to Oxford, to be pupil to Hooker, 
who yet was not much older; for, ſaid he, & ] will have a 
tutor for my fon, that ſhall teach him learning by inſtruction, 
and virtue by example.” Hooker had alſo another conſiderable 
pupil, namely, George Cranmer, grand nephew to Cranmer 
the archbiſhop and martyr ; with whom, as well as with Sandys, 
he cultivated a ſtrict ind laſting friendſhip; 2 abs; ponds 
In 1577, he was elected fellow of his college; and about two 
years after, being well ſkilled in the Oriental languages, was 
appointed deputy- profeſſor · of Hebrew, in the room of a gen- 
tleman who was di ſordered in his ſenſes. In 1581, he entered 
into orders; and ſoon after, being appointed to ꝑreach at St. 
Paul's-croſs'in London, was ſo unhappy as to be Man into a 
moſt un fortunate marriage; of which, as it is one of the moſt 
memorable circumſtances of his life, we ſhall here give the par- 
ticulars as they are related by Walton. There was then belong- 
ing to the church of St. Paul's, a houſe called the Shunamites 
houſe, ſet apart for the reception and entertainment of the 
preachers at St. Paul's- croſs, two days before, and one day after, 
the ſermon. That houſe was then kept by Mr. John Church. 
man, formerly a ſubſtantial draper in Waling-ſtreet,-but now 
reduced to poverty. Walton ſays, that Churchman was a'perſon 
of virtue, but that he cannot ſay quite ſo much of his wife. To this 
houſe 
PRE 
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 HOOKE (NaTRAx1EL), celebrated for a * Roman Hiſtory," 
fied in 1764, but we-know not at what age as indeed few par- 
ticulars of him are recorded, though he is (aid, “from 1723 till 


his death, to have enjoyed the confidence and patronage of men, 


not leſs diſtinguiſhed by virtue than by titles [x].“ The firſt 
particular that occurs of him is from a letter to lord Oxford, 
dated OR. 17, 1722; by which it appears, that, having been 
« ſeized with the late epidemical diſtemper of endeavouring to 
be rich,” meaning the South-ſea infatuation, “he was in ſome 
meaſure happy to find himſelf at that inſtant juſt worth nothing.“ 
Some time after, however, he was recommended to Sarah, 
dutcheſs of Marlborough, who preſented him with '5000l. the 
condition of which donation. was expreſsly, that he the ſaid 
Hooke ſhould aid and aſſiſt her the ſaid dutcheſs in drawing up 
and digeſting An Account of the. Conduct of the Dowager 
Dutcheſs of Marlborough, from her firſt coming to Court, to 
the Year 1710.” This was done, and the work was publiſhed 
in 1742, 8vo; but, ſoon after, ſhe took occaſion, as was uſual 
with her, to quarrel with him; “ becaufe,” finding her without 
religion, “ he attempted,” as ſhe affirmed, to convert her to 
popery.” Hooke was a Myſtic and Quietiſt, and a warm dif; 
ciple of Fenelon. It was he who brought a Catholic prieſt to 
take Pope's confeſſion "wn his death-bed ; the prieſt had 
ſcarcely departed, when Bolingbroke coming in, flew: into a 
great paſſion upon the occaſion, LN WES... 
The Roman Hiſtory” of Hooke was firſt publiſhed in 4 vols, 
4to; the firſt in 1733, the ſecond in 1745, the third in 1764, 
and the fourth in 1771; from the building of Rome to the ruin 
of the commonwealth. In 1758, he publiſhed © Obſervations 
on four pieces upon the Roman Senate, among which were 
thoſe of Middleton and Chapman; and was. anſwered in an 
anonymous pamphlet, entitled, A Short Review of Mr 
Hooke's Obſervations, &c. concerning the Roman Senate, anc 
the Character of Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, 1758, guy. But 
the author of this was Edward Spelman, eſq; who was then pub- 
liſhing an Engliſh tranſlation of Dionyſius. Hooke publiſhed 
; alſo a tranſlation of Ramſay's Travels of Cyrus.” E 

HOOKER (RicnarD), an eminent Engliſh divine, and au- 
thor of an excellent work, entitled, © "The Laws of Eccleſiaſ; 
tical Polity, in eight Books,” was born at Heayy-tree near 
Exeter, in 1 5 or, as Wood ſays, about the time of 
Eaſter, 1554. His parents, not being rich, intended him for 
a trade; but his ſchoolmaſter at Exeter prevailed with them to 
continue him at ſchool [Z], aſſuring them, that his natural em 
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dwments and learning were both ſo remarkable, that he muſt 
of neceſſity be taken notice of, and that God would provide him 
ſome patron who would free them from any future care or charge 
about him. Accordingly his uncle John Hooker, who was then 
chamberlain of the town, began to regard him; and being 
known to Jewell, made a viſit to that prelate at Saliſbury ſoon  - 
aſter; and beſought him for charity's ſake to look favourably 
upon a poor nepheWof his, whom nature had fitted for a ſcholar; 
but the eſtate of his parents was ſo narrow, that they were un- 
able to give him the advantage of learning; and that the biſhop. 
therefore would becgme his patron, and prevent him from bein 
a tradeſman, for he was a boy of remarkable hopes.“ The 
biſhop examined into his merits, found him to be what the 
uncle had repreſented him, and took him henceforward under 
his protection. He got him admitted, in 1567, one of the 
clerks of Corpus- chriſti college in Oxford, and ſettled a penſion 
on him; which, with the contributions of his uncle; afforded him a 
very comfortable ſubſiſtence. In 1571, Hooker had the misfortune , 
to loſe his patron, together with his penſion. © Providence, how- 
ever, raiſed him up two other patrons, in Dr: Cole, then pre- 
ſident of the college, and Dr. Edwyn Sandys, biſhop of Lon- 
don, and afterwards archbiſhop of York. To the latter of 
theſe Jewell had recommended him ſo effectually before his 
death, that though of Cambridge ' himſelf, he immediately re- 
ſolved to ſend his fon Edwyn to Oxford, to be pupil to Hooker, 
who yet was not mich older; for, ſaid he, J will have a 
tutor for my fon, that ſhall teach him learning by inſtruction, 
and virtue by example.” Hooker had alſo another conſiderable 
pupil, namely, George Cranmer, grand nephew to Cranmer 
the archbiſhop and . — with whom, as well as with Sandys, 
he cultivated a ſtrict and laſting friendſhip. ß. 
In 1577, he vas elected fellow of his college; and about two 
years after, being well ſkilled in the Oriental languages, was 
appointed deputy- profeſſor · of Hebrew, in the room of a gen- 
tleman who was diſordered in his ſenſes. In 1581, he entered 
into orders; and ſoon after, being appointed to reach at St. 
Paul's-croſs in London, was fo unhappy as to be dawn into a 
moſt unfortunate marriage; of which, as it is one of the moſt 
memorable circumſtances of his life, we ſhall here give the par- 
ticulars as they are related by Walton. There was then belong- 
ing to the church of St. Paul's, a houſe called the Shunamites 
houſe, "ſet apart for the reception and entertainment of che 
preachers at St. Paul's- croſs, two days before, and one day after, 
the ſermon. That houſe was then kept by Mr. John Church. 
man, formerly à ſubſtantial draper in Watling-ſtreet,'-but now 
reduced to poverty. Walton ſays, that Churchman was a perſon 
of virtue, but that he cannot ſay quite ſo much of his wiſe. - this 
| | houſe 
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houſe Hooker catne from Oxford ſo wet and weary, that he wag 
afraid he ſhould not be able to perform his duty the Sunday fol. 
lowing: Mrs. Churchman, however, , nurſed him ſo well, that 
he preſently recovered ſrom the ill effects of his journey. For 
| this he Was very thankful; ſo much indeed that, as W: ton ex- 
more it, he thought himſelf bound in conſcience to believe all 
ſaid; ſo the good man came to be perſuaded by her, that 
he had a very tender conſtitution; and that it was beſt for him 
to have a wife, that _ prove a nurſe to him; ſuch a one as 
might both prolong his life, and make it more comfortable; and 
fuch a one the could and would provide for him, if he thought 
fit to marry.” Hooker, not conſidering, ** that the children of 
this world are-wiſer in their generation than the children of 
light,” and fearing no Fate becauſe he meant none, gave her 
a power to chooſe a wife for him; promiſing, upon a fair ſum- 
mons, to return to London, and accept of her choice, which 
he did in that or the year following. Now, at Walton, the 
wife provided for him was her daughter Joan, Who brought him 
neither beauty nor portion; and for her conditions, they were 
100 like that wife's which Solomon res to 2 dripping- 
houſe; that is, ſays Wood, ſhe was a clowniſh ſilly woman, 
and withal a mere Xantippe.” | 2 | 
Hooker, now driven from his college, remained without pre- 
ferment, and ſupported himſelf as well as he could, till the 
latter end of 1584, when he was preſented by ona Cheny, eſq; 
to the retory of Drayton Beauchamp in inghamſhire, 
where he led an uncomfortable life with his wife Joan for about 
a year. In this ſituation he received a viſit from his friends 
and pupils Sandvs and Cranmer, who found him with a Horace 
in his hand, tending his ſmall allotment of ſheep in a common 
field; which he told them he was forced to do, becauſe his ſer- 
vant was gone home to dine, and aſſiſt his wife in the houſhold 
| buſineſs. When the fervant returned and releaſed him, his 
pupils attended him to his houſe, where their beſt entertainment 
was his quiet company, which was preſently denied them, for 
Richard was called to rock the cradle, and the reſt of their wel- 
corne was ſo like this, that they ſtayed but till the next morning, 
which was long enough to diſcover and pity their tutor's condi- 
tion. At their return to London, Sandys acquainted His fatber 
with Hooker's deplorable ſtate ; who thereupon entered ſo hear- 
tily into his concerns, that he got him to be made maſtenof tle 
Temple in 1585. This, though a fine piece of prefermen!, 
was not fo ſuitable to Hooker's temper, as the retirement of 
a living in the country, where he might be free from noiſe; nor 
did he aceept of it without reluctance. At the time when 
Hooker was choſen maſter of the Temple, one Walter T raver 
was afternoon-leQurer there; a man of learning and good 
; manners, 


manners,, it is ſaid, hat ordained by the preſbjtery of. Antwerp, 


and warmly attached to the Geneva government. Travers had 
ſome hopes of ſetting up this government in the Temple, and 
for that purpoſe endeavoured. to be maſter of itz. but not ſue- 
ceeding, gave Hooker, all the oppoſition. he could in his ſermons, 
many of which were about the doctrine, diſcipline, and cere- 
monies of the church; inſomuch that they conſtantiy withſtood 
each other to the face: for, as ſomebody ſaid pleaſantly, The 
forenoon ſermon. ſpake Canterbury, and the afternoan Geneva.” 
The oppoſition. became ſo viſible, and the 8 ſo dan» 
erous, Specially in that place, that archbp. Whitgift-cauſed 
ravers to be ſilenced by the high commiſſion court. Upon 
that, Travers preſented. his. ſupplication to the privy council 
which, being without effect, he made it public. This oblige 
Hooker to publiſh an anſwer, which was inſcribed; to the arch» 
biſhop, and procured him as much reverence and reſpect from 
| ſome, as it did neglect and hatred. from. others. In order 
therefore to undeceive and win theſe, he entered upon his fa- 
mous work. Of the Laws of Eccleſiaſtical Polity; and laid 
the foundation. and plan of it, while: he was at the Temple. 
But he found the Temple no fit place to fini ſi what he had there 
deſigned; and therefore intreated the archbiſhop to remove him 
io ſome quieter ſituation in the following letter. TE 
My lord, When I laſt the. freedom of my cell, which was 
my college, yet I found ſome degree of it in my quiet country 
parſonage. But I am weary of the noiſe and oppolitions of this 
place; and indeed God and nature did not intend me for con- 
tentions, but for ſtudy and quietneſs. . And, my lord, my parti- 
cular conteſts here with Mr. Travers have proved the more un- 
pleaſant to me, becauſe I believe him to be a good man; and 
that belief hath occaſioned me ta examine mine on conſeience 
concerning his opinions. And to ſatisfy that, I have conſulted 
the Holy Seripture, and other laws both human and divine, 
whether the. conſcience of him, and others of his 1 
ought to be ſs far complied with by us, as to alter our frame of 
church government, our manner of God's worſhip, our praiſing 
and praying to him, and our eſtabliſhed ceremonies, as oſten as 
their tender conſciences ſhall require us. And in this examina» 
tion IJ have not only ſatisfied myſelf, but have began a treatiſe, 
in which I intend the ſatisfaction of others, by a demonſtratien 
of the reaſonableneſs of our Laws of Eccleſiaſtical Polity.— But, 
my lord, I ſhall-never be ahle to finiſh what I have begun, un- 
lels I be removed into ſome. quiet parſonage, where I may ſee 
God's bleflings ſpring out of my mother earth, and eat my own 
dread in, peace and privacy; a lace, here I may without diſ- 
turbance meditate my approaching mortality, and that great 
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accoont, which all hem maſt give at the laſt day to. che God of 
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Upon this application he-was preſented, in 1 5t, to the rec. 
tory of Boſcomb in Wiltſhire; and, July the ſame year, to the 
prebend of Nether-Haven in the church of Sarum, of which he 


' was alſo made ſub-dean. At Boſcomb he finiſhed four books, 


which were entered into the regiſter-book at Stationers-hall, 
March, 1592, but not printed till 1594. In 1595, he quitted 
Boſcomb, and was preſented by queen Elizabeth to the rectory 
of Biſhop's- Bourne in Kent, where he ſpent the remainder of 
his life. In this place he compoſed the fifth book of his Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Polily,” which was dedicated to the archbiſhop, and 
bliſhed by itſelf in 1597. He finiſhed there the 6th, 7th, and 
h books of that learned work; but whether we have them 
genuine, and as left by himſelf hath been a matter of much 
diſpute. Some time after he caught cold, in a paſſage by water 
| between London and Graveſend, which drew upon him an ill- 
neſs, that put an end to his life, when he was only in his*47th 
year. | He died Nov, 2, 1600. His illnefs was ſevere and lin- 
gering; he continued, notwithſtanding, his ſtudies to the laſt. 
He ſtrove particularly to finiſh his © Eccleſiaſtical Polity ;” and 
faid often to a friend, who viſited him daily, that“ he did not 
beg a long life of God for any other reaſon, but to live to finiſh 
the three remaining books of Polity; and then, Lord, let th 
ſervant depart in peace,” which was his uſual expreſſion. A 
few days before his death, his houſe was robbed ; of which 
having notice, he aſked, are my books and written papers ſafe?” 
And being anſwered, that they were, then,“ Rid he, © it 
matters not, for no other loſs can trouble me. 
But whatever value Hooker himſelf might put upon his books 
of Eccleſiaſtical Polity,” he could not give them more eſteem 
than has been paid by the general judgement of mankind. 
They have been admired for the dnefs of reaſoning, 


which runs through them, and the prodigious extent of Jearn- 


ing they every where diſcover; and the author has univerſally 
acquired from them the honourable titles of „ the Judicious,” 
and © the Learned.” When James I. aſcended the throne of 
England, he is ſaid to have aſked Whitgift for his friend Mr. 
Hooker, from whoſe books of Eccleſiaſtical Polity? he had 
ſo much profited; and being informed by the archbiſhop that 
he died a year before the queen, he expreſſed the greateſt diſ- 
appointment, and the deepeſt concern. Charles I. it is well 
known, earneſtly recommended the reading of Hooker's books 
to his fon ; and they have ever fince been held in the higheſt 
veneration and eſteem by all. An anecdote is preſerved by the 
- writer of his life, which, if true, thews that his fame was by no 
OE 8 to his own country, but travelled abroad; and 0 
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far and fo loudly, that it reached even the ears of the pope him- 


ſelf, © Cardinal Alen and Dr, Stapleton, though both in Italy 
when his books were publiſhed, were yet ſo affected with the 
fame of them, that they contrived' to have them ſent for; and 
after reading them, are ſaid to have told the pope, then Clement 
VIII. that“ though his holineſs had not yet met with an Eng- 
liſh book, as he was pleaſed to ſay, whole writer deſerved the 
name of an author, yet there now appeared a wonder to them, 
and fo they did not cube it would appear to his holineſs, if i 
was in Latin; which. was, that * a pure obſcure Engliſh pri 
had written four ſuch books of Law and Church Polity, in 
majeſtic a ſtyle, and with ſuch clear detmonſtrations of reaſon,” 
that in all their readings they had not met with >” Am that 
exceeded him.” This de getting in the pope a deſire to know . 
the contents, Stapleton read to him the firſt book in Latin; upon 
which the pope ſaid, © there is no learning that this man hath 
not ſearched into; nothing too hard for his underſtanding. 
This man indeed deſerves the name of an author. His books 
will get reverence by age; for there is in them ſuch ſeeds of 
eternity, that if the reſt be like this, they ſhall continue till the 
laſt fire ſhall deyour all 1 all which, Whether the pope 
ſaid it or no, we take to be ſtrialy true. | 55 
Beſides the eight books of Eccleſiaſtical Polity,” and his 
anſwer to Travers's . Supplication,” there are ſome ſermons of 
his in being, which have 5 collected and printed with his 
vorks in 0e. An octavo edition has lately appeared at Oxford. 
HOOPER (Dr. Gros), an eminent Engliſh divine, was 
born at Grimley in Worceſterſnire, about 1640, and educated 
in grammar Fx claſſical learning at Weſtminſter-ſchool, where 
he was a king's ſcholar. From thence he became a ſtudent of 
Chriſt-church in Oxford, in 7 where he took his de- 
grees at the regular times; and di ing himſelf above his 
contemporaries by his ſuperior knowledge in philoſophy, mathe- 
matics, Greek and Roman antiquities, and the Oriental lan- 
nee In 1672, he became chaplain to Morley biſhop of 
incheſter ; and not long after to archbiſhop” Sheldon, who 
begged that favour of the biſhop+ of Wincheſter, and who in 
1675 gaye him the re&ory of 4@thbeth, and afterwards the pre- : 
centorſhip. of Exeter. In 1677, he commenced D. D. and the 
ſame year, being made almoner to the princeſs of Orange, he 
went over 10 Holland, where, at the requeſt of her royal high- 
neſs, he regulated her: chapel according to the uſage. of the 
church of England. After one year's attendance, he tepaſled 
the ſea, in order to complete his marriage, the treaty for which 
had been ſet on foot before his departure. This done, he went 
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back to her highheſs, who had obtained a promiſe from him to 
that purpoſe; but, after a ſtay of about eight months, ſhe con- 
ſented to let him return home. In 1680, he was offered the divi- 
nity-profeſſorſhip at Oxford, which he declined; but was made 
kitig's chaplain about the ſame time, In 1685, by the king's 
command, he attended the duke of Monmouth, and had much 
free converſation with him in the T ers both the evening be- 


fore, and the day of his execution. The following year he 
. in the popiſh controverſy,” and wrote a. treatiſe, 


took a 


which will be mentioned preſently with his works. In 2691, 


he ſucceeded Dr. Sharp in the deanery of Canterbury. As he 
never made the leaſt application for preferment, queen Mary 
. ſurpriſed him with this offer, when the king her huſband was 

abſent in Holland. He was made chaplain to their majeſties 
the ſame year. In 1698, when a preceptor was choſen for the 
duke of Glouceſter, though both the royal parents of that prince 
preſſed earneſtly to have Hooper [;], and no pretence of any 
objection was ever made againſt him, yet the king named biſhop 
Burnet for that ſervice. In 1701, he was choſen prolocutor to 
the lower houſe of convocation: and the ſame year was offered 
the primacy of Ireland by the earl of Rocheſter,” then Jord lieu- 


tenant. The year after the acceflion of Anne to e, he 
was nominated to the biſhopric of St, Aſaph, This epted, 


though againſt his inclination; and in half a year after, receiving 
a like command to remove to that of Bath and Wells, he ear- 
neſtly requeſted her majeſty to diſpenſe with the order, not only 
on account of the ſudden 45 of ſuch a tranſlation, as well as 
a reluftance to remove, but alſo in regard to his friend Dr. 
Kenn, the deprived biſhop of that place,” for whom he begged 
the biſhopric. The queen readily complied with Hooper's re- 
queſt ; but the offer being declined by Kenn, Hooper at his 
importunity yielded to become his ſucceſſor. He ſat in the ſee 
of Bath and Wells twenty-four years and ſix months; and, in 


1727, died at Barkley in Somerſetſhire, whither he ſometimes 
retired; and was interred, in purſuance of his own requeſt, in 


12 cathedral of Wells, under a marble monument with a Latin 
inſcription. k | | 
Beſides eight ſermons, he publiſhed ſeveral books in his life- 
time, and left feveral MSS. behind him, ſome of which he per- 
mitted to be printed. The following is a catalogue of both. 1. 
« The Church of England free from the Imputation of Popery, 
1682.“ 2. * A fair and methodical Diſcuſſion of the firit and 
great Controverſy between the Chureh of England and the 
hurch of Rome, concerning the Infallible Guide : in three 
Diſcourſes,” The. two firſt of theſe were licenſed by Dr. 
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r, ſcholar and ſucceſſor of Zuinglius, and where, ſays Fox, 
y his counſel and doctrine, he married a wife who was a Bur- 
gundian, and appr bes Pan to the Hebrew tongue [pl. 
On the acceſſion of Edward VI. he returned to his native 
epuntry, ſettled in London, and became a frequent and popular 
eacher. When Bonner was to be deprived of his biſhopric, 
E was one of his accuſers; which, no doubt, would recom- 
mend him as an acceptable faerifice in the following bloody reign, 
By the intereſt of the earl of Warwick, he was nominated and 
elected biſhop of Glouceſter ; but when he came to be conſe- 
crated or inveſted by archbi Cratimer and biſhop Ridley, he 
refuſed to wear a canonical habit, and was thereupon put under 
confinement. But, theſe ceremonies being diſpenſed with by 
the king's authority, he was confecrated biſhop of the aforeſaid 
fee, in 1550; and about two years after, he had the biſhopric 
of Worceſter given to him, to keep in commendam with the 
former. He now preached often, viſited his dioceſes, kept great 
hoſpitality for the poor, and was beloved by many. But in the 
perſecution under Mary, being then near ſixty years of age, and 
refuſing to recant his opinions, he was burned in the city of 
Gl r, and ſuffered death with admirable.conſtancy. . 
He was a man of good abilities, and great learning, and pub- 
hſhed many writings, ſome of which ate to be found in John 
Fox's book of the Acts and Monuments of the Church.” 
. HOORNBEECK (Jonx), an illuſtrious profeſſor of divinity 
in the univerſities of Utrecht and Leyden, was born at Haerlem 
in 1617, and ſtudied there till he was ſixteen [E J. Then he 
was ſent to Leyden, and afterwards in 1635 went to ſtudy at 
Utrecht. In 1632, he was admitted a miniſter, went to per- 
form the functions of his office ſecretly-at Cologne;' and was 
never-diſcouraged by the dangers to which he was expoſed, in a 
city where moſt of the inhabitants were zealous papiſts. He 
returned to Holland in 1643, and that year was made D. D. 
The proofs· he gave of his great learning were ſuch, that he was 
choſen in 1644 to fill the chair of divinity profeſſor at Utrecht; 
and the next year was made miniſter in Shin of the Church 
in that city. However difficult the functions of theſe two em- 
8 were, yet he acquitted! himſelf in them With great 
iligence almoſt ten years. As a paſtor, he often viſited the 
members of his nk he encouraged the pious, inſtrufted the 
ignorant, reproved the wicked, refuted the heretics, comforted 
the afflicted, refreſhed/the ſick, ſtrengthened the weak; cheared 
the drooping, aſſiſted the poor. As a profeſſor, he took as 
much care of the ſtudents in divinity, as if they had been his 
own children: he uſed to read. not only public lectures, but 
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dinary diſputations. He was choſen. to exerciſe the ſame em- 
ployments at n, which he had at Utrecht, and;accepted 


them in 1654. He died in 1666; and 7 was but forty- 


nine years of age, yet conſidering his labours it is rather a 
matter of wonder that he lived ſo long, than that he died fo 
ſoon. He publiſhed a great number of works; didactical, po- 
lemical, practical, hiſtorical, and oratorical. He underſtood 
many languages, both ancient and modern; the Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, ö 5 Syr iac, Rabbinical, Dutch, German, 4 

5 


liſh, French, Italian, and ſome little of Arabie and Spa 

He never departed one inch from the moſt ſtrict orthodox y ane 
was not leſs, commendable for his integrity, than for his = 
and leatning. Bayle ſeems to have exhibited him in his Dic 
— the complete model of a good paſtor and divinity- 
profeſſor, He married at Utreeht in 1650 3 and left two ſons. 


rienced a fate extremely ſingular{[r]. He was born at Sandi 
in Devonſhire, here his father was eurate; became ehoitiſter of 


Magdalen- college, Oxford, in 1649; at the age of about ſixteen, 


he was uſhet of the ſchool adjoining, being already B. A.; he was 
chaplain of the college when M. A.; and would have been fellow, 


had his cou ihed him, All this time he lived and was edu 
cated — — 


Hackney. He was afterwards elected preacher at one of the 
. churches; but the biſhop of London refuſed to admit him, 
as he was a popular preacher. among the Fanatics. He then 
obtained St. Mary's church at Exeter, was countenanced by 
biſhop Ward, and much admired for the comelineſs of his pen- 
ſon and elegance of preachiag. The lord Robartes in parti 
cular (afterwards earl of Truro) was ſo pleaſed with him, that 
he gave him his daughter Araminta in marriage, took him as his 
chaplain to Ireland in 1669, gave him the y of Raptioe, 
and recommended him ſo'elfe tual to his ſucceſſor lord X 
that he was conſecrated biſho ps Raphoe, Oct. 27, 1671, and 
tranſlated to Londonderry in 1681. Driven thence by the foroes 
under the earl of Tyrconnel, in 1688, he retired into England, 
and was elected miniſter of Aldermanbury in Sept. 1689, where 


he died. June 19, 1690, he publiſhed five ſingle ſermons, after». 


wards. incorporated in two; volumes; An Expoſition: of the 


Ten Commandments,” 1692,” 440, with his. portrait; and an 


N 1 of the Lord's Prayer, 169 1. 2 
HOPEKINS(CAANEESJ, fon of the biſhop of Londonderry, 


was born. at Exeter; but, his father being taken chaplain to 


5 2 f 


4 


texian and Independent diſcipline; and about 
the time of the Reſtoration became afliſtant to Br. Spurſtow of | 


Ireland, 
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Ireland, he received the early part of his eduestion at Trinity. 
college, Dublin; and afterwards was a ſtudent at Cambridge 
£6]. On the 'rebellion in Ireland in 1688, he returned thither, 
and exerted his early valour in the ęauſe of his country, religion, 
and liberty. When public tranquillity was "reſtored, he came 
again into England, and formed an acquaintance with gentle. 
men of the beſt wit, whoſe age and genius were moſt agreeable 
to his own. In 1694 he publiſhed ſome © Epiſtolary Poems 
and Tratiflations,” which may be ſeen in Nichols's'** Select 
Collection;“ and in 1695 he ſhewed his genius as a dramatic 
writer, by“ Pyrrhus king of Egypt,“ a tragedy, to which Con- 
e wrote the epilogue. He publiſhed alſo in that year, © The 
iſtory of Love, a connection of ſelect fables from “ Ovid's 
Metamorphoſes, 1695; “ which, by the ſweetneſs of his num. 
bers and eaſineſs of his thoughts, procured him conſiderable re, 
putation. With Dryden in particular he became a great fayour. 
ite. He afterwards publiſhed the “ Art of Love,” which, Jacob 
ſays, added to his fame, and happily brought him acquainted 
with the earl of Dorſet,' and other perſons of diſtinction, who 
were fond of his company, through the agreeableneſs of his 
temper, and the pleaſantry of his converſation. '” It was in his 
power to have made his fortune in any ſcene of life; but he 
was always more ready to ſerve others than mindful of his own 
affairs; and by the exceſſes of hard drinking, and too paſſionate 
an addiction to women, he died a martyr to the cauſe in the 
Zöth year of his age.” Mr, Nichols has preferved in his col- 
ion an admirable hymn; „written about an hour before his 
death, when in great pain.“ His Court. Proſpect, in which 
many of the pros nobility' are very handſomely compli- 
mented, is called by Jacob an excellent piece; and of his 
other poems he adds, that they are all remarkable for the 
7570 of their diction, and the harmony of their numbers. 
r. Hopkins was alſo the author of two other tragedies; 
Boadicea Queen of Britain, 1697 ;“ and “ Friendſhip im- 
proved, or the Female Warrior, with a humourous prologue, 
comparing-2 poet to a merchant, a compariſon which will hold 
in moſt particulars except that of accumulating wealth, The 
author, who was at Londonderry when this tragedy came out, 
inſcribed it to Edward Coke of Norfolk, eſq; in a dedication 
remarkably modeſt and pathetic. It is dated Nov, 1, 1 
and concludes, ** | now begin to experience how much the min 
may be influenced by the bady. My Muſe is confined, at pre- 
ſent, to a weak and ſickly tenement ; and the winter ſeaſon will 
go near to overbear her, together with her houſhold. There are 
| rar and tempeſts to beat her down, or froſts to bind her up 


lol Nichols Scle& Colleftion of Poems, Vol. IL F 185. 


and 
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and kill her; and ſhe has no friend on her ſide but youth to 
bear her through; If that can ſuſtain the attack, and hold out 
till ſpring comes to relieve me, one uſe I ſhall make of farther 
life frat be to ſhew how much I am, Sir, your moſt devoted 
humble ſervant, C. Horkixs.“ 
His feelings were but too accurate; he died in the courle f 
that winter. a 5 „F;! 
HOPKINS (Jonx), another ſon of the biſhop, of London - 
derry, was born Jan. 1, 1675 [ul. Like his elder brother, 
his poetry turned principally on ſubjeas of Love; like him 
too, his proſpects in life appear to have terminated unfore 
tunately. He publiſhed, in 1698, The Triumphs of Peace, 
or the Glories of Naſſau; a Pindaric poem occaſioned by the 
concluſion of the peace between the Confederacy and France; 
written at the time of his grace the duke of Ormond's entrance 
into Dublin.“ “The deſign of this poem,” the author ſays in 
his preface, © begins, after the method of Pindar, to one great 
man, and riſes to another; firſt touches the duke, then cele- 
brates the actions of the king, and ſo returns to the praiſes of the 
duke again.” In the ſame year he publiſhed ©. The Victory of 
Death; or the Fall of Beauty; a Viſionary Pindaric Poem, 
occaſioned by the eyer-to-be-deplored Death of the Right Ho- 
nourable the Lady Cutts,” 8vo. ' But the principal performance 
of J- Hopkins was ( Amaſia, or the Works of the Muſes, a 
collection of Poems in 3 vols. 1700.” Each of theſe little 
volumes is divided into three books, and each hook is inſcribed 
to ſome beautiful patroneſs, amongſt whom the dutcheſs of 
Grafton ſtands foremoſt. The laſt book is inſcribed “ To the 
memory. of Amaſia,” whom he addreſſes throughout theſe vo- 
lumes, in the character of Sylvius. There is a vein of ſęriouſ- 
neſs, if not of poetry, runs through the whole performance. 
Many of Ovid's ſtories are very decently imitated; “ moſt of 
them,” he ſays, have been very well performed by my bro- 
ther, and publiſhed ſome years ſince ; mine were written in an- 
other kingdom before I knew of his.” In ane of his dedica- 
tions he tells the lady Olympia Robartes, '*4 Your ladyſhip's 
father, the late earl of Radnor, when governor of Ireland, was 
the kind patron to mine: he raiſed him to the firſt _ by which 
he afterwards aſcended to the dignities he bore; to thoſe, which 
rendered his labours more conſpicuous, and ſet in a more advan- 
0 light thoſe living merits, which now make his memory 
beloved. Theſe, and yet greater temporal honours, your fa- 
mily heaped on him, by making even me in ſome fort related 
and allied to you, by his inter- marriage with your ſiſter the lady 
Araminta. How imprudent 2 vanity is it in me to boaſt a 


los] Nicholv's Select CalleQion of Poems, Vel. I. p. 322. 
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hn meritorious! how may I be aſhamed to prove myſelf 
is ſon, by poetry, that only qualification he ſo much excelled 
in, but yet eſteemed no excellence. I bring but à bad proof of 
| birth, laying my claim in that only thing he would not own. 
ſe are, however, Madam, but tHe 8 of immaturer 
years: and riper age, may, I hope, ring forth more ſolid 
works.” We have never ſeen any other of his writings; nor 
have been able to collect any farther. particulars of his life: but 
there is a portrait of him, under his poetical name of Sylvius. 
_ HORAPOLLO, or HORUS APOLLO, a. gramwarian, 
2 to Suidas, of Panoplus in Egypt, who taught firſt at 
lexandria, and then at Conſtantinople, under the reign of 
Theodoſius. There are extant under his name two books 
& concerning the n of the ans, which 


. Aldus firſt e in Greek in 1505, folio. They have often 
been republiſhed ſince, with a Latin verſion and notes; but the 


beſt edition is that by Cornelius de Pauw at, Utrecht, in 4to. 
Mean while there are many Horapollos of antiquity ;. and it is 
not certain, that the grammarian of Alexandria was the author 
of theſe books. Suidas does not aſcribe them to him; and Fa- 
bricius is of opinion, that they rather to another Horus 
Apollo of more ancient ſtanding, who wrote upon Hierogly- 
Phics in the Egyptian language, and from whoſe work an extract 
_ rather than a yerhon. has been made of theſe two hooks in Greek. 
be reaſons of Fabricius for ſo thinking, may be ſeen in the firſt 
volume of his!“ Bibliotheca Greca.” 11 4 2 
. HORATIUS (QuixTus FLaccvs), an ancient Roman 8. 
who flouriſhed in the age of Auguſtus, was born at Venuſium, 
a town of Apulia, or of Lucania 79 he himſelf. does not 
determine bs 5 His birth day fell on Dec. 8, U. C. 68 
when L. Cotta and L. Manlius Torquatus were conſuls bi); 
d about 65 years before Chriſt, He ſtayed in the place of 
is birth till he was ten years old, and was. then removed to 
Rome: for though his father was no more than the fon of a freed- 
man, and a tax-gatherer, nor himſelf very learned, yet being a 
man of good ſenſe, he knew: the neceſſity of inſtructing his fon 
y ſomething more than bare advice. He removed him to 
ome, therefore, for the . nkgras/ of ſetting before him the 
examples of all ſorts of perſons, and ſhewi — what beha- 
viour he ſhould. imitate, and what he ſhould avoid: ſpurring 
him on all the while to this imitation, by pointing out th owe! 
effects of virtue, and the ill effects of vice, This Horace him- 
ſelf tells us [L]; in a paſſage where he alludes to the old man in 
Terence, who expreſſes ſimilar notions. ' © I uſe him," ſays he, 


ſpeaking of his ſon, . to look upon the lives of, others, as upon 


[+] Sat. 3, Lib. l. [x] Od, 2 Libsbs l] 8 4 Lib. 
| A mirror; 


. HE * 


the world, among the 


with him in his private hours, and aſterwards made him no-ſn 


mirror; and from their conduct to take a pattern far his own, 

den ſhun thatz this is praiſe-worby thay to. be blamed.” 
« Conſuelacio; inſpicere, tanquam in ſpeculum, in vitas omnium 
jubeo, atque en Ale, ſumere EXem lum ſibi. Hoc facito, 27 hoc 
fugito: hoc laudi eſt, hoc vitio datur.[M].” Mean time, Horace 
did not want the beſt maſters that Rome could afford; and when 
he was about eighteen, was ſent ig Athens, where he completed 


what his father had fo well begun, and acquired alt the accom- 


liſnmente mat polite learning and a liberal educariori oould 
e e e room 38 one, UT ons hes GY ee 
Brutus about this time going to Macedonia, as he paſſed 
through Athens, took ſeveral /yaung gentlemen to the army with 
reif. Brutus made him # tribute: but t 

is probable, Mat this general was pretty much . for 
ffioers and foldiers at that time, otherwiſe we ſhall n eaſy | 

account for his advancing Horace. He would hatdly make hit 

an officer for his wit; and for-c he certainly was not dif 


* 1 


tinguiſhed, as che event ſhewed at the battle of Philippi, where 


he left the field and fled, after he had ſhamefully flung away his 
ſhield. This'memorable circumſtance of his life he mentioned 
himſelf, in an Ode to his friend Pompeius Varus, who was'with 
2 the ſame battle of Philippi, and b page en in his. 
ght: e ice eee een 
. « Tecum Philippos, & celerem fugam 
Senſi, relicta non bene parmulaz”.: - | 
If indeed we are to underſtand. this ſeriouſly, and not rather ag 


a compliment to the proweſs of Auguſtus and his arms. How: 
ever, 3 Sy. might poſhbly ſave his life, it could 
not ſecure his fortune, which he. forfeited; for, being on the 
weaker ſide, it became with thoſe; of others a prey to the con- 
queror. Thus reduced to want he applied himſelf to 1 
in which he ſuoceeded ſo well, that he ſoon made himfelf known 


to ſome of the greateſt. men in Rome N]. Virgil, as he has 


told us, was the. firſt that recommended him to Macenas 3 and 
this celebrated patron of learning and learned men grew ſo fond 


of him, that he became a fuitor. for him to Auguſtus, and ſuc- 


ceeded in having his eſtate reſtored. Auguſtus was highly pleaſed 


with his merit and addreſs, admitted hira to a cloſe . 
mal 


offers of preferment. The poet had the greatneſs; of mind to 
refuſe them all; and the prince was generous enough not to 
be offebded at his freedom in ſo doing. He muſt have been, 


what his writings every where. ſpeak: him to haue been, very in- 


different as to Vain and oſtentaticus living, and the pride of a 
len 48 . s . I Sato hid 


mw Ron. 


court,” to refuſe'a place ſo honourable and advantageous as that 
of ſecretary to Auguſtus. But the life he loved beſt, and lived 
as much as he could, was the very reverſe of a court life; a life 
of retirement and ſtudy," free from the noiſe of hurry and am- 
bition ; far he ſeems not ſerious, when he repreſents himſelf as 

. ARON ON te rg, he 
Kom Tibur amo ventoſus, Tibure Romam,” * 

as it was his peculiar talent to make his ſatire, agreeable, b 
ſeeming to rally himſelf when he meant to 9 * 
Some time after, When Horace was about twenty-ſix years of 
ages Auguſtus found. it; neceſſary to make peace with Antony, 
hat they might the better deſtroy young Pompey their common 
enemy; and for this end perſons were ſent; to Brunduſium as 
deputies, to conclude the treaty ketween them. Macenas going 
on Cæſar's part, Horace, Virgil, and ſome others, accompanied 
him thither: and Horace has deſcribed the journey in a moſt en- 
e god humorous manner, in the ſiſth Satire of his firſt 
| book, This happened in Pollio's conſulſhip, who was about 
that time writing a hiſtory of the civil wars for the laſt twenty 
ears; which occaſioned Horace to addreſs the firſt Ode of the 
ey book to him, and to repreſent the many ingonveniences 
to which ſuch a work muſt neceſſatily expoſe him. 
« Periculoſz plenum opus alex SY SUPT 

Tractas, & 3 1 

Suppoſitos cineri doloſo :: Nel . 

imagining, it might ruin him with Auguſtus, if he men- 
Look he the e the civil war DA "Czfar and 
Pompey, and their motives for beginning it. Dacier, in his 
life of Horace, ſeems to have fixed happily enough the time of 
his writing ſome Odes and Epiſtles, and Bentley has gone yet 
further in the fame deſign. From them it appears, that before 
he was thirty years of age, he had introduced himſelf to the 
acquaintance of the molt conſiderable perſons in Rome; of 
which this Ode to Pollio may furniſh à proof: for his merit 
muſt have been well known, and his reputation well-eſtabliſhed, 
before he could take the liberty he has there done with one of 
Pollio's high character: and he was ſo great a maſter in the 
ſcience of men and manners, that he would not have taken it, 
if it had been in any degree improper. oo 
His love for retirement increaſing with his age, he at laſt 
reſolved upon it altogether. For ſome years he was only at 
Rome in the ſpring, paſſing the ſummer in the country, and the 
winter at Tarentum. In his retirement he gave himſelf ſo en- 
tirely up to eaſe, that he could not be prevailed on to undertake 
any great work, though he was ſtrongly ſolicited to it: never- 
theleſs, his gratitude to Auguſtus called upon him Ot” to 
273 ing 
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mphe over Pompey pey and Antony, or the yitorjouy 
exploits of iberius and Druſus. His arihen ſzculare” he 


compoſed ut the expreſs command of Auguſtus; and to oblige . 


him, wrote alſo the firſt epiſtle of the ſ book. That prince 
had kindly reproached him with having ſaid fo lintle of him in 
his writings; and aſked him in a letter written on this dccafion, 
whether he thought it would diſgrace him with poſterity, if he 
ſhould ſeem to have been intimate with him?“ upon which be 
addrefſed the epiſtle juſt mentioned to himſ[o]. _- .. - 
Horace em ea the ' Epicurean pbiloſophy for the greateſt 
part of his life; hut at the latter end of it, ſeems to haye leaned 
a little towards the Stoic, He was of a cheerful Wer fond 
of eaſę and erg and went pretty far into the gallan'ries of 


his times, till age ſtole in upon his 
to have maſtered his paſſions, and to have lived in an undiſturbed 
and philoſophical tranquillity: ſo that his life in Jl was, 
as he defirhes it Secretum jter, & fallentis ſemita vitz." 
While he was thus enjoying the ſweets of retirement, his he- 
loved friend and patron Macenas died; and this incident is ſug- 

ſed $0 haye tquched him ſo ſenſibly, that he did not ſurvive 
t long enough to lament him in an elegy. He had before de- 


clared, upon a dangerous fit of illneſs, which had attacked Ma: 


lle dies utram que 

Ducet ruinam: non 880 Perfdum 

Dixi facramentum: ihimus, ibimus. 

 -  », Vitcupque precedes, ſup mmm . 
Carpere iter comites parat), 

| Whether the loſs of his friend and patron contributed to 


W 2 


cenay, har if he went, he would nor ſtay behind fie CG. 


* 
. 
— 
x * 
* 


his life, or whether he was attacked hy ſome diſtemper immediatel ; 


afterwards, is uncertain; but he died Nov. 17, as -Mzcenas did 

according to Dio, vary, 7 g of that month. This happened 
in the year of Rome 1 „in that of Hotace 57, eee 
eight years beſore Chriſt. He was buried near Macenas's tomb, 
and declared in his laſt words Auguſtus his heir; the violence 
of his diſtemper being ſuch, that he was not able to ſign his 
will. In his perſon he was very ſhort and corpulent, as we 
learn from a. fragment of a letter of Auguſtus's to him, pre- 
ſerved in his life by Suetonius: where the emperor compares him 


to the hook he ſent him, which was alittle ſhort thick volume. 


He was Nene about forty ; ſubject to ſore eyes, which made 
him uſe but little exerciſe; and of a conſtitution probably not the 
deſt, by its being unahle ta ſupport him to a more advanced age, 


though he ſeems. to have managed it with very great care. 
[+] Hori Yita a See (] dA 4: Libyiy IL Od 27. I u. 


s amours{e]. He ſeems now 
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Confident of immortal fame from bie worke, 5 ell ano be 
very juſtly might be, he has thus expreſſed. his indifference 
to any magnificent. funeral Tites,/ or or wet en for his 
_ (04. XX. b. ii.) wr 
- << Abſint inani a nzniz 
Luctuſque turpes, & been, a 225 | 
| Compeſce clamorem, ac ſepulehri ''.,1 -/ oil 5b 
e Mitte fupervacuos honores. e 
Bag: Mourn not, no friendly trop muſt kal, 
No fighs attend my funeral, 9 
| 13 fe rg Bn may crave; / | 
wh no diſgraceful grie 8 9 
Nor mp my Hop SM teas, oo $668. BOPER 
7 nd ſpare te uſeei honours ot. grave” 
Cxxrtcn. 


"HORNE (Gronor), b 'biſh ſhop of Norwich, 2723 dom Nor. : 
1730, at Otham near ane in Kent, where his father, Fa 
ag oat Horne, was rector [u]. Of four ſons and three 
; cab he was the ſecond ſony: and his education was com- 
22 at n. under the ee his 725 6 A thir- 
teen, having A pr ra e was. ſent to ool at 
Maidſtone, under A f Deodatus Bye, a man of good prin- 
ciples, and at little more than fifteen, being elected to a Maid- 
ſtone ſcholarſhip at Univerſity- college, Oxford, he. went there 
to reſide. He was fo much 2 rover at his college, that about 
the time when he took his batchelor's degree, in conſequence of 
a ſtrong recommendation from that place, he was elected to a 
Kentiſh fellowſhip at Magdalen. His ſtudies early were directed 
10 Hebrew, and to ſacred: literature, and by ſome intimates of 
whom he had a high opinion, he was led to conſider, and in part 
to adopt, the doctrines of Hutchinſon. Mr. Jones, who has 
written his life, with the zeal of a long- tried and ſteady friend, 
contends that he never approved the verbal and 9 cti- 
ticifms of that author, but only that philoſophy of nature which 
he thought deducible from the 8 and which Mr. Jones 
himſelf prefers to the principles o It will be deſt to 
the account of this author in his own words 
0 It has been hinted to me, that Dr. Horne nad embraced 2 
fort of philoſophy in the early part of Mis life, which be found 
reaſon to give up towards the — end of it. Before it can be 
how far this may be true, a neceſſary diſtinQion-is to be 
I do not recollect that his writings' any where diſcover a 
ee attachment to the Hebrew criticiſms of Mx. Hutchin- 
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myſclf, that be as no friend to the uſe of ſuch evidence, eithet 
inphiloſophy or divinity ; but that he ever renounced or diſbe- * 
' lieved that philoſophy, which afferts the true agency of nature, 
and the refpe&ive ufes of the element,, or that he did not always 
admire, and fo far as he thought it prudent, infiſt upon it, and 
recommend it, is not true [s].“ he biographer then proceeds 
to exptain what Dr, Horne did believe, and ſo far as his opinions 
tended only to aſſert in natural philofopiy the ageney of an zthe- 
rial fluid, or ſome material cauſe in pyducing gravity and other 
attractions, we conceive that they were'uſt, and coincident with 
what has been conjectured at leaſt, if pt proved, by the New. 
tonians of the prefent day. But if he*jroceeded to a ſuppoſed 
analogy between material and immateria things, and compared 
the agency of the Son and Holy Ghoſt, v that of light and air 
in the natural world, it will furely be thozght that he went (with 
bis moſt reſpectable and pious encomiaſ}} upon very ho rw. 
and fanciful, not to fay, prefumptuous groinds; which, with th 
utmoſt eſteem both for him and the vriter in queſtion, we 
think it neceffary to fuggeſt 5 C 
Whatever, in thefe 5 points, the opinions of Mr. 
Horne might be, there is no doubt that fe was, both now and 
throughout his life, a and valuable min, a ſineere chriſtian 
in thought and in action, and finally, in al W worthy of 
the preferment he obtained. Some of his earlieſt publications 
conſiſted, however, of attacks upon the Newtonian, and de- 
fences of the Hutchinſbnian fyſte of phyſiology, as will be 
ſeen when we enumerate his werks. After a due and ſtudious 
eparation for orders, Mr. Horne was admitted to them at 
ford, on Trinity Sunday, 1753, and ſoon After preached his 
firſt ſermon for his friend Jones, at Finedon in Northampton- 
ſhire. A fhiort time after, he preached in London with ſuch ſuc- 
ceſs, that a perfon, eminent imſelf for the ſame talent, pro- 
nounced him, without exception, the'deſt preacher in England. 
Mr. Horne, as he proceeded in life, was ſometimes attacked 
zs an Hutchinfonian, and took up the pen occaſionally in juſti- 
fication of himſelf and others. He Entered into the controverſy 
about collating the Hebrew text, and took his part againſt Dr. 
Kennicott. About the year 17 56, he had planned and begun to 
execute his Commentary on the Pfalms, which he had not com- 
pleted and publiſhed til twenty years after. It was a work in 
which he always I with” pleaſure,” but on which he de- 


lighted to dwell and meditate” e character and conduct of 
_ Horne were ſa much approved in the college 10 on he 
ongd, that on vacancy happening in the year 1768, he was 
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married the ter of 2 m, eſq; of Eltham in Kent 
dy whom he had three daughters. The public ſituation of Mr. 
orne now made it proper for him to proceed to the degree of 
doctor in divinity; and he was alſo appointed one of the chaplains 
to the king. In 1976, Dr. Horne was elected vice-chancellor 
of the univerſit Oxford, which office he held for the cuſ- 
tomar Our of four yean. In this ſituation he became known 
to lord North, the chancellor, and thus, it is probable, prepared 
the way to his eg elevation. In 1781, the very year 
after the expiration of hp office, he was made dean of Canter. 
bury, when he would yillingly have relinquiſhed his cares at 
Oxford, to reſide altogeher in his native'county of Kent; but 
yielded to the judgemen of a prudent friend who adviſed him to 
retain his ſituation at Magdalen. In 1789, on the tranſlation 
of biſhop Bagot to St. Aſaph, Dr. Horne was advanced to the 
iſcopal dignity, and ſucceeded him in the ſee of Norwich. 
Vnhappily, though h. was no more than fifty-nine, he had 
already n to ſuffir much from infirmities. Alas!” ſaid 
he, obſervirg the large flight of ſteps which lead into the palace 
of. Norwich, I amcome to theſe ſteps at a time of life when l 
can neither go up then nor down them with ſafety. It hap- 
ned conſequently, hat the church could not long b&benefited 
by his piety and zeal, Even the charge which he compoſed for 
his primary viſitatior at Norwich, he was unable to deliver, and 
it was printed as ntended to have been delivered.” From two 
viſits to Bath he had received ſenſible benefit, and was meditat- 
ing a third in the aitumn of 1 J9ts which he had been requeſted 
not to delay too long. He did, however, delay it too long, and 
was viſited by a peralytic ſtroke on the road to that place. He 
completed his joumey, though very ill; and for a ſhort time 
was ſo far recovercd as to walk daily to the pump-room; but the 
hopes of his friends and family were of ſhort duration, for, on 
the 17th of January, 1792, in the 62d year of his age, his death 
afforded an ediſying example of chriſtian reſignation and hope; 
and he was buried at Eltham in Kent, with a commendatory 
but very juſt epitaph, which is alſo put up in the cathedral at 
Norwich. 3 1 
It cannot often fall to the lot of the biographer to record 2 
man ſo blameleſs in character and HR biſhop. Horne. 
Whatever might be his .peculiar opinions on - ſome points, he 
was undoubtedly a ſincere and exemplary, chriſtian; and as 2 
ſcholar, a writer, and/a preacher, a man of no ordinary quali- 
fications. The cheerfulneſs of his diſpoſition is often marked by 
the vivacity of his writings, and the goodneſs of his heart is 
every where conſpicuous in them. So far was he from any tinc- 
ture of covetouſneſs, that he laid up nothing from his oy of 
gents in the church. If he was no loſer at the year's end he was 
Mn es „ perfect 
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rſectly ſatisfied. What he gave away was beſtowed. with ſe 
Gerely, that it was ſuppoſed by ſome perſons to be inde; 
but, after his death, when the penſioners, to whom he had been 

. a conſtant bene factor, roſe up to look about them for ſome other 
ſupport, it began to be known who, and how many they were. 
The works of. biſhop Horne amount to a good 2 
which we ſhall notice in chronological: order. 1. % Ihe The- 
elogy and Philoſophy in Cicero's. Somnjum Scipionis explained; 
or a brief attempt to demonſtrate that the Newtonian Syſtem is 
perfeAly. agreeable to the notions of the wiſeſt Ancients, and 
that mathematical Principles are the only ſure ones, Ivo, Lond. 
1751. 2, © A faif, candid, and impartial State of the Caſe 
between Sir Iſaac Newton and Mr. Hutchinſon,” &c. 8vo; 
Oxford, 1753: 3. Spicileguim Shuckfordianum ; or a Noſe- 
gay for the Critics,” &c. 1amo, Lond. 1754. 4. © Chriſt and 
the Holy Ghoſt the ſupporters of the ſpiritual Life,” &c. two 
ſermons preached before the univerſity of Oxford, 8vo, 4455 


5. The Almighty juſtified in Judgement,” a ſermon, 175 
6. % An Apology for certain Gentlemen in the Univerſity 
Oxford, aſperſed in a late anonymous Pamphlet, 8vo, 1756. 
17 A View of Mr. Kennicott's Method of cerreQting the 
Hebrew Text,” &c. 8vo. Oxford, 1760. 8. Conſiderations 
on the Life and Death of St. John the Baptiſt,” 8vo, Oxford, 
1772. This-pleaſing tract contained the ſubſtance of ſeveral 
ſermons preached annually at Magdalen-college in Oxford, the 
courſe of which had commenced in 1755. A ſecond edition in 
12mo, was publiſhed at Oxford in 1777. 9. © Conſiderations 
on the projected Reformation of the Church of England. In a 
Letter to the Right Hon. Lord North. By a Clergyman,” 4to, 
London, 1772. 10. A Commentary on the Book of Pſalms,” 
&c. &c. 4to, Oxford, 2 vols. 1776. Reprinted in 8vo, in 1778, 
and three times ſince. With what ſatisfaction this good man 
compoſed this pious work, may beſt be judged from the follow- 
ing paſſage in his preface. Could the author flatter himſelf 
that any one would have half the pleaſure in reading the follow- 
ing expoſition, which he hath had in writing it, he would not 
fear the loſs of his labour. The employment detached him 
a from the buſtle and - hurry. of life, the din of politics, and the 
. noiſe of folly. Vanity and vexation flew away for a ſeaſon, 
0 care and diſquietude came not near his dwelling. He aroſe 
4 freſh as the morning to his taſk; the ſilence of the night invited 
. him to purſue it; and he can truly ſay that food and reſt were 
not preferred before it. Every pſalm improved infinitely on his 


for then he grieved that bis work was done. Happier hours 
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preſently did they paſs, and move fmoothly and fwiftly along; 
When thus ne Mae he counted no die.” They are * * 
ve left a reliſh and a fragrance on the mind, and the remem. 
drance of them 1 11. | 
LL. D. on the Life, Death, and Philoſophy: of David Hume, 
eſq. By one of the People called Chriſtians,” 12mo, Oxford, 
1777. 12. Diſcourſes on ſeveral Subjects and Occaſions,” 
2 vols. 8vo, Oxford, 175. Theſe ſermons have gone through 
five editions. 13. Letters on Infidelity,” 12mo, Oxford, 
1784. 14. The Duty of contending for. the, Faith,” Jude, 
Ver. 3. preached at the primary Viſitation of the moſt Reverend 
| ym Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury, July 1, 1786. To which 
s ſubjoined, a Diſcourſe! on the Trinity in Unity, Matth. 
viii. 19.“ 4to, 1786. [Theſe ſermons, with fourteen others 
preached on. particular occaſions, and all publiſhed ſeparately, 
were collected into one volume, 8vo, at Oxford, in 1795. The 
two have alſo been publiſhed in 12mo, by the fociety for pro- 
moting Chriſtian Knowledge, and are among the books diſtri- 
duted * ſociety. 15.“ A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Prieſtley, 
by an Undergraduate,” Oxford, 1787. 16. „ Obſervations 
on the Caſe of the Proteftant Diſſenters, with Reference to 
the Corporation and Teſt Acts, 8vo, Oxford, 1790. * 17. 
« Charge intended to. have been delivered to. the 2 
Norwich, at the primary Viſitation,” 4to, 179t. * 18. © Diſ- 
courſes on ſeveral Subjects and Occaſions,” 8yo, vol, 3, and 4, 
Oxford, 1794; a poſthumous publication. The four volumes 
have ſince been reprinted in an uniform edition, Beſides theſe, 
might be enumerated ſeveral occaſional papers in different peri- 
odical publications, but particularly the papers ſigned Z. in the 
« Olla Podrida, a periodical work, conducted by Mr. T. 
Monro, then batchelor of arts, and a demy of Magdalen-col- 
lege, Oxford. But we leave theſe particulars to be ſpecified by 
thoſe who ſhall write the life of the venerable biſhop on a larger 


ſcale. | 

HORNECK (Dr. Ax rnoxv), an Englith divine, was born 
at Baccharack, a town in the Lower Palatinate, in 1641 [r. 
His father was recorder or ſecretary of that town, a ſtrict Pro- 
teſtant; and the door was brought up in the ſame manner, 
though ſome, we find, aſſerted that he was originally a Papiſt. 
He was deſigned for the ſacred miniſtry from his birth, and firſt 
ſent to Heidelberg, where he ſtudied divinity under Spanheim, 
afterwards profeſſor at Leyden. When he was nineteen, he 
came over to England, and was entered of Queen's-college, in 
Oxford, Dec. 166 of which, by the intereſt of Barlow, then 
provoſt of that colleys, and afterwards biſhop, of Lincoln, be 
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was made Chaplain ſobn after his admiſſion. He Was i 
rated M. A; from the 8 of W Dee, 1684; ⸗%n 
and not long after made vicar of Allhallo ws N Oxford, « Wing 
in the giſt f Lincoln- college. Here he continued two' years, 
and was then taken into the family of the duke of Albethande, 
in quality bf Tutor to his ſon lord re nc The duke pra- 
ſented him to the rectory of Doulton in 'Devotiſhite; and | 
cured him alſo a ptebdend in the church of Exeter. 0 188, 
before he married, he went over into Germany to fee his frientls, 
where he was much admired as à preacher, and was ehtertaitied 
with great 'reſpe& at the court of the elector Palatine. At his 
return in 4671, he was choſen preacher in the Savoy, where he 
continued to officiate till he died. This however was but pobr 
maintenance, the falary being ſmall as well as precarious, atid 
he continued in mean circumſtances for ſome years after the 
Revolution till, as Kidder fays, it pleaſed God to raiſe up a friend, 
who concerned himſelf on his behalf, namely, the lord admiral 
Ruſſel, afterwards eurl of Orford; Before he went to ſea, lord * 
Ruſſel waited on the queen to take leave; and when he was with 
her, begged of her, that ſhe “ would be pleaſed to beſtow / ſome 
preferment on Dr. Horneck.“ The queen told him, that ſhe 
« could not at preſent think of any way of preferring the doctor; 
and with this anſwer the admiral was di ſtniſſed . Some time after, 
the queen related what had paſſed to archbiſnep Tillotſon; and 
added, that ſhe . was anxious leſt the adfniral ſhould think 
her too uhconcermed on the doctor's behalf.“ Conſultiung with 
him therefore what was to be done, Tillotſon adviſed to 
promiſe him. the next prebend of Weſtminſter that ſhould happen 
to become void. This the queen did, and lived to make goo 
her word in 16903. In 1681, he had commenced'D, D. at Cam- 
bridge, 3 mm _—_ to king William antl 
queen Mary. His prebend at Exeter lying at a great diſtance 
from him, he reſigned it; and Sept. Wh as et 8 
Hug in the church" of Wells, to which he was hae 4 
ider, biſhop of Bath and Wells, It was no very profitabl 
ming IN if it had been, ke would have enjoyed but little of 
it, ſince he died ſo ſoon' after as Jan. 1696, and in his 56th year. 
His body being opened, it appeared at onee What was the cauſe 
of his death. Both his ureters Were ſtopped; the one by a ſtotfe 
tnat entered the top of the ureter With d ſharp'end; the-uppe: 
part of which was thick, and much too large to enter uy 2 
ther; the other by ones of much lefs firmneſa and conſiſtence. 
He was interred in Weſtminſter-abbey, where a monument, 
vith an handſbine inſcription” upon it, Was etected to his m 
mory. 0 i e ee ee i 
was, ſays Kidder, à man of very good Tehroifig, unn 
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Arabic from his youth, and retained it to his death. He had 
great ſkill in the 2 likewiſe; nor was his ſkill limited to 
he] Biblical Hebrew only, but he was alſo a great maſter in the 
Rabbinical. He was a moſt diligent and indefatigable reader 
of the Scriptutes in the original languages: Sacras literas 
tractavit indefeſſy ſtudio,” fays his tutor Spanheim of him; and 
adds, that he was then of an elevated wit, of which he gave a 
ſpecimen in 1659, by publicly defending 4 A Diſſertation upon 
the Vow of- Jephthah concerning the ſacrifice of his Daughter.” 
He had great ſkill in eccleſiaſtical, hiſtory, in controverſial and 
caſuiſtical divinity; and it is ſaid, that — men were ſo fre- 
quently conſulted in caſes of conſcience as Dr. Horneck. As 
to his paſtoral care in all its branches, he is ſet forth as one of 
the greateſt examples that ever lived. * He had the zeal, the 
ſpirit, the courage of John the Baptiſt, ſays Kidder, * and 
durſt reprove a great man; and perhaps that man lived not, 
that was more conſcientious in this matter. I very well knew 
a2 great man, ſays the biſhop, „and peer of the realm, from 
whom he had juſt expectations of preferment; but this was ſo 
far from ſtopping his mouth, that he reproved him to his face, 
upon a very critical affair. He miſſed of his preferment indeed, 
but ſaved his own ſoul. This freedom,” continues the good 
+ biſhop, made his acquaintance and friendſhip very deſirable by 
every good man, that would be better. He would in him be 
very ſure of a friend, that would not ſuffer ſin r him. 1 
may ſay. of him, what Pliny ſays of Corellius Rufus, whoſe 
death he laments, amiſi meæ vitæ teſtem, &c.'- I have loſt 
a faithful witneſs of my life; and may add what he ſaid upon 
that occaſion to his friend Calviſius, vereor ne negligentius 
vivam, © I am afraid leſt for the time to come I ſhould live 
more careleſslyꝰ . itt lope hf ii 
He was the author of ſermons, and many works of the reli- 
12 kind; but beſides theſe, he tranſlated out of German into 
Engliſh, © A wonderful Story or Narrative of certain Swediſh 
Writers, printed in Glanvil's “ Sadduciſmus Triumphatus; 
in the ſecond edition of which book is a Preface to the Won- 
derſul Story, with an addition of a“ new Relation from Swe- 
den, tranſlated by him out of German. He tranſlated likewiſe 
from French into Engliſh, “ An Antidote againſt. a carele!s 
Indifferency in Matters of Religion; in Oppoſition to thoſc 
who believe that all e are alike, and that it imports not 
what Men profeſs. This was printed at London in 1693, 
with an Introduction written by himſelf... He collected and 
publiſhed.“ Some Diſcourſes, Sermons, and Remains of Mr. 
Joleph Glanvil,”. in 1681. He wrote likewiſe, in conjunction 
-with Dr. SN Burnet, The laſt Confeſſion," Prayers, and 
"Meditations of Lieutenant John Stern, delivered by im Guts 
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gether with the laſt Confeſſion. of George Boroſky, ſigned by 
him in the Priſon, and ſealed up in the Lieutenant's ee | 
With which an Account is given of their Deportment, both in 
the Priſon, and at the Place of their Execution, which was in 
the Pall-mall, on the 10th of March, in the ſame place in which 
they had murdered Thomas Thynne, Eſq; on the 1 ach of Fe- 
bruary * in 1681.“ This was publiſhed at London, in 
folio, 1682. 7595 oof og F 
HORNIUS (GSORGE), profeſſor of hiſtory at Leyden, was 
born in the Palatinate, and died at Leyden in 1670. He was 
a little maniacal towards the end of his life; which diſorder was 
ſuppoſed to be occafioned by the lofs of 6000-florins, he had 
' entruſted with an alchemiſt at the Hague. His chief works are, 
1. Hiſtoria Ecckeſiaſtica ad ann. 1666.“ This has been well 
eſteemed. 2. De Originibus Americanis, 1652, 8vo. 3. 
« Geographia Vetus & Nova.” 4. Orbis Politicus.” 5. 
Hiſtoria Philoſophiæ, in ſeven books, 4to, 1655. He was a 
man of vaſt reading, rather than great parte. 
HORROX {(JerEmian), an Engliſh aſtronomer, and me- 
morable for being the firſt, from the beginning of the world, | 
who had obſerved the paſſage of Venus over the Sun's diſk, was 
born at Toxteth in Lancaſhire, about 1619[v], From a ſchool 
in the country, where he acquired. grammar- learning, he was 
ſent to Emangel-college in Cambridge, and there ſpent ſome 
time in academical ſtudies. About 1633, he began with real 
— to ſtudy aſtronomy: but living at that time with his 
father at Toxteth, in very moderate circuinſtances, and being 
deſtitute of books and other aſſiſtances for the proſecution of 
this ſtudy, he could not make any conſiderable progreſs. He 
ſpent ſome of his firſt years in ſtudying the writings of Lanſ- 
bergius, of which he repented and complained afterwards ; neg- 
lecting in the mean time the more valuable and profitable 2 
of Tycho Brahe, Kepler, and other excellent aſtronomers. In 
1636, he contracted an acquaintance with Mr. William Crab 
tree of Broughton near Mancheſter and was engaged in the 
ſame ſtudĩes; but living at a conſiderable diſtance from each 
other, they could have little correſpondence except by letters. 
Theſe, however, they frequently exchanged, communicating 
their obſervations to one another; and they fometimes conſultes 52 
Mr. Samuel Foſter, profeſſor of aſtronomy at Greſham- college 
in London. Horrox, having now obtained a companion in his 
ſtudies, aſſumed new ſpirits. Procuring aſtronomical inſtruments 
and books, he applied himſelf to make obſervations; and by 
Crabiree's advice, laid aſide Lanſbergius, whoſe tables he found 


[7] Wallix's Tine Nuncupatorla, prefixed to Horrox's Opera Paſthuru, .. 
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ertoneous, and his hypotheſes inconſiſtent. He was purſuing 
his ſtudies with great vigour and ſucceſs, when he was cut off 
dy a ſudden death, Jan. 3, 1640-1. 
What we have of his writings is ſufficient to ſhow; how | 
4 loſs — world had of him. He had juſt finiſhed his“ — 
in Sole viſa,” a little before his death. He made his obſerva- 
= wpon this new and extraordinary phænomenon at Hool 
] ; but they did not appear till 1662, when 
Hevelius publiſhed them at Dantzick, with ſome works of his 
own, under this title, Mercurius in Sole viſus Gedani anno 
1661, Maij FE cum aliis quibuſdam rerum coeleſtium obſerva. 
tionibub rariſque phznomenis. Cui annexa eſt Venus in Sole 
E viſa — 1639, Nov. 24, & Beſides this work he 
n another, in 7 he propoſed theſe two things: firſt, 
to — 5 ius's hypotheſes, and to ſhew, how inconſiſt. 
2 y were wi : 1 or and the — —— 1 
ts draw up a new ſyſtem of aſtronomy, agreeably to the eavens, 
from — obſervations and thoſe + 1 retaining for 
the moſt part the Keplerian hypotheſes, but changing the num- 
bers as obſervations required. Wallis, from whoſe “ Epiſtola 
Nuncupatoria” we have extracted theſe memoirs of Horrox, 
publiſhed ſome of his papers in 1673, under the title of Opera 
ma :“ others were carried into Ireland by his brother 
Jonas Horrox, who had purſued — ſame ſtudies, and died 
— by which means they were loft: and others came into 
the hands of Mr. Jeremiah Shakerly, who, by the affiſtance 
of gs formed his © Britiſh Tables,” publiſhed at London in 
1653: which — = pers, after Shakerly's voyage to the Eaſt- 
Indies, where he died, are ſaid to have remained in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of a bookſeller, till they were deſtroyed by the 1 fire at 
London in 1666. 
- HORSLEY ( on» , author of a very lekrned and excellen 
work, enges, annia Romani,” by which only he is 
know, is 44 to have been a native of Northum _ 
where, — à village called —— TEN Morpeth, 
22 all probabili nated. A hes ſtock, i 
was, is ho felt in the itheri by the marriage 
— the heirefs of Eong-Horfley, about t middle of this cen- 
Try, with a perfon of that name. We know only of two other 
brivfiches; one — in Yorkſhire, the other in the Weſt, from 
which latter, we underſtund the prefent learned bifhop of Ro- 
hieftes do Ave NE pu dut the branches have nos 
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ſeparated, that they cannot trace their relationſhip 


; ip to each other, 
John Hopfley was educated in the public grammar · ſchool at News 
caſtle, and afterwards in Scotland, where he togk. 2 degree; be 
was finally ſettled at Morpeth, and is faid, in Hurghupfan's 
view of Northumberland [xþ to have been paſtor to a diſſegting 
congregation in that place. The ſame author adds, from Ran 
dall's manuſcripts, that he died in 1732, which was the ſame 
year in which his great work appeared; but the truth ig, | as 
we learn from the journals of the time, that he died Dec. 12, 
1731;/ ſhort time before the publication of his hook.. He was 
2 fellow of the RoyabSociety. ' A few letters from him to Roger 
Gale, Bt on antiquarian ſubjects, are inſerted in Hujchinſon's 


they are all dated in 1729. His © Britannia Romana 
gives a full and learned account of the remains and veſtiges 4 
the Romans in Britain. It is divided into three books; the fi 
containing the Hiſtory of all the Roman Tranſactions in Bri- 
tain, with an account of their legionary and auxiliary forges 
employed here, and a Determination of the Stations per lia 
ball; : alſo a large Deſcription of the Roman Walls, with M 
of the ſame, lajd down from a. geometrical Survey,” The 
ſecond hook contains, 5 a complete Collection of the Roman 
Inſcriptions and Sculptures, which have hitherto been diſcg- 
vered in Britain, with the Letters engraved in their grapes 
ſpe, and proportionate ſize, and the reading placed under 
each ; as alſo an hiſtorical account of them, with explanatory 
and critical obſervations.” The third book contains, (“ the 
Roman Geograpby of Britain, in which are given the originals 
of Ptolemy, Antonini Itinerarium, the Notjtia, the anonymous 
Ravennas, and Peutinger's Table, ſo far as they relate to this 
Iſland, with particular Eſſays on each of thoſe ancient Authors, 
and the ſeyeral Places in Britain mentioned þy them,” with ta- 
bles, indexes, &c. Such is the author's own account in his title» 
page; and the learned of all countries haye teſtified that the' 
accuracy of the execution has equalled the excellence of the plan. 
HORSTIUS (James), an eminent phyſician, was born gt 
Torgau in 1537; and took the degree of M. D. in the univerſity 
of Frankfort on the Oder, in 1562. He was offered the place 
of Var phyſician in ſeveral places; and he exerciſed it ſue- 
ceſſively at Sagan and Suidnitz in Sileſia, and at: Iglaw in Me- 
tavia, till 1580, when he was made phylician in ordinary de the 
archduke of Auſtria; and four years after, quitting that plage, 
he was promoted to the medical profeſſorſhip in the ugiverlity of 
Helmſtadt. The oration he delivered at his inſtallation, (“ Ne 
remoris diſcentium medicinam & earum remediis, that 4 
„Of the Difficulties which attend the Study of Phyſic, and tho 
Means to rgmove them, is @ very good obe z and privted with = 
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his « Epiſtolæ Philoſophicæ & Medicinales, Lipſ. 1596 [Z]. 8vo, 
Upon entering on this poſt, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by one ob. 
ſervance, which was thought a = {ingularity: he joined devo- 
tion to the practice of phyſic. He always prayed to God to bleſs 
his preſcriptions; and he publiſhed a form of prayer upon this 
ſubject, which he preſented to the univerſity. It is cafy to 
conceive, that no book of devotion ever fold worſe than this, 
which Horſtius compoſed for the. uſe of phyſicians: it muſt, 
however, be obſerved to their honour, that ſeveral of them gave 
him thanks for publiſhing theſe prayers, and confeſſed that their 
art ſtood very much in need of God's affiſtance. He acquitted 
Himſelf worthily in his functions, and publiſhed ſome books, 
which _ up the reputation he had already acquired. It mult 
not be di embled, that he publiſhed a *« Difſertation upon the 
Golden Tooth of a Child in Sileſia;“ concerning which he ſuf- 
fered himſelf to be egregiouſly impoſed upon. "This golden 
tooth was a thorovgh impoſture, contrived for the ſake of getting 
money; and Van Dale has related in what manner the cheat was 
diſcovered. - Horſtius, in the mean time, took it for a great 
prodigy; which ought to be a comfort to thoſe Chriſtians, who 
were oppreſſed by the Turks; as certainly foreboding the down- 
al of the Ottoman empire. He was not, however, the only 
dne who made himſelf ridiculous by writing about this golden 
tooth; others did the ſame: and they may ſerve as a leſſon of 
caution to the curious enquirers into nature, to make themſelyes 
ſure of the real exiſtence of things, before they attempt to ex- 
e their cauſes, Horſtius's diſſertation was publithed at 
Leipſic in 1595, Bvo, with another piece of his writing, De 
Noctambulis, or“ Concerning thoſe who walk in their 


fleep.“ | 
a He died about 1600, He married his firſt wife in 1562, by 
whom he had ten children; and loſing her in 1585, he married a 
ſecond two years after. If the religion of this phyſician had 
been leſs tinctured with ſuperſtition, and his philoſophy leſs cre- 
dulous, he would have eſcaped ſome ridicule, * 
HORSTIUS (Gzorcs), nephew of the preceding, gained 
ſuch a reputation in the practice of phyſic, that he was yſually 
called the Æſculapius of German He was born at Torgau in 
1578 [AJ, admitted M. A. at Wittemberg in 1601, and M. D. 
at Baſil in 1606. He was profeſſor of phyſic in ſeveral places, 
and at laſt, in 1622, accepted the place of firſt phyſician to the 
city of Ulm, which he held as long as he lived. He took 
a wie in 1675, and loſt her in 1634. He married a ſecond in 
June, 1635, and died of the gout in Auguſt, 1636. He pub- 
<Iiſhed many books, ſome upon uſeful, ſome upon curious ſub- 
jects, which have been much eſteemed. Among theſe were, 
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« De tuenda ſanitate, 1648, 12mo. De luenda ſanitate 
ſtudioſorum &-literatorum, 1648, t amo. De cauſis fimais' 
litudinis & diſſimiſitudinis in foœtu, reſpectu paremum, &. 
1619, 4to . Diſſertatio de natura amoris, additis reſolu- 
tionibus de cura furoris amatorii, de philtris, atque de pulſu 
amantium, 1611,“ 4to, &c. Beſides two daughters, he left ſour 
ſons by his fieſt wife; three of whom were phyſicians; the other 
an apothecary. Two of the phyſicians, John- Daniel, and Gre< 
ory; were alſo authors 17411 


HORTENSIUS (Qu1xrvs), a Roman orator, the contem<; 


porary and rival of Cicero, ſo far his ſenior, that he wasan» 


eſtabliſned pleader ſome time before the appearance of the 
latter. He pleaded his firſt cauſe at the age of nineteen, in the 
conſulſhip of L. Licinius Craſſus, and | 
years before the Chriſtian æra, Cicero being then in his twelfth 
year. This early effort was crowned with great ſucceſs, and he 
continued throughout his life a very favourite orator.” His eue - 
mies, however, repreſented his action as extravagant, and 
him the name of Hortenſia, from à celebrated dancer of that 
time. He proceeded al ſo in the line 2 honours, was mili- 
tary tribune, prætor, and, in the year 68, A. C. conſul, together: 
with Q. Cæcilius Metellus. He was an eminent member of 
the college of augurs, and was the perſan hn elected Cicero 
into that body, being ſworn to preſent a man of proper dignity. 
By him alſo Cicero was there inaugurated, for which reaſon, 
ſays that author, it was duty to regard him as a parent. 
He died in the year 49 A. C. and Cicero, to whom the news of 
that event was — when he was at Rhodes, in his return 
from Cilicia, has left a moſt eloquent eulogy and lamentation 
upon him, in the opening of his celebrated treatiſe on orators, 
entitled Brutus. I conſidered him, ſays that writer, not 
as many ſuppoſed, in the light of an adverſary, or one who: 
robbed me of any praiſe, but as a companion and ſharer in my 
glorious labour. 1 was much more honeurable to have ſuch au 
opponent, than to ſtand unrivalled; -more eſpeciall/ as neither 


his career was impeded by me, nor mine by him; but each, on the 


contrary, was always ready to aſſiſt the other by communication 
advice, and kindneis. If, however, Cicero Was ſincere in his 
attachment, it was ſurmiſed that Hortenſius was not, and this: 
is even inſinuated in one of the epiſtles of Cicero. Hortenſtus + 


amaſſed great wealth, but lived at the ſame time in a ſplendid 


and liberal manner; and it is ſaid that at his death His cellars 


were found ſtocked with 10, 00 hogſheads of wine. His oras: 
tions have all periſhed; but it was the A 2's '0f _— 
that they did not in peruſal anſwer: to the farue che; obtained 


ſpeaking them. Hortenſius muſt have been ſixty-four at the 
ume of his death. EEO DOLBY | 
Wo. R4 
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+ HQRTENSIUS. (LANAT), 4 philologer, 4 writer of 
verſes, and: a hiſtorian. His real name is unknown he took 
that of Hortonſius, either becauſe his father was a gardener, or 
bechuſe his ſumihy name ſignified; ner. He was born at 
Montfort, in the, tartitary of Utrecht, in the year 1501, and 
ſtudied at Louwain, Mortenſius was far ſeveral years, rector of 

the ſchool at Naarden, and when that city: was taſchn in the year 
L972, he would Rave fallen a ſacrifice to the military fury, had 
| he not been preſerved by the gratitude of one who had been his 
pupil. His death ha at Naarden, in 2559," There are 
extant by him, beſides ſatires, epithalamia, and other Latin 
poems, the following works: x. Seven books, “ Doe bello Ger- 
manico, under es V. 8 Vo. 2. De tumultu Anabaptiſ- 
tarum,”. folio 3. De Seceſſionibus n lio. 
4. Commentaries on the fix. firſt books of the Æneid, and 
on 5. Notes on four Comedies of Ariſtophanes. 

_ HOSIUS (STanisLavs),' cardinal, was born at Cracow in 
Poland, in 150g, of low parents, but being well educated, was, 
after tak ing his es, ſa much diſtinguiſhed, as to be ad- 
mitted into the Poli ſh ſenate. He was here diſtinguiſhed by the 
acuteneſs of his genius, the retentiveneſa of his memory, and 
| Other accompliſhments mental and perſbnal; and was advanced 

Ne to the places of ſecretary to the king, eanon of 
Cracow, bithop of Culm, and bi of Warmia. He was 
ſent by the pope Pius IV. to engage the emperor Ferdinand to 
continue the council of Trent, and the emperor. was fo charmed 
with his eloquenee and addreſs, that he granted whatever he 
afked. Pius then made him a cardinal, and employed him as 
his legate; to open and preſide at the council. Hoſius was a 
zealous advocate for the Romiſh church, and defended it ably 
both in ſpecches'and writings; the latter of which-amounted to 
two folio volumes, and were often printed during his liſe. He 
died in the year 2 579, at the age of 76, and was buried in the 
church of St. Lawrence, from which he took his title as car- 
dinal. By his will he left his library to the univerſity of Cracow, 
with an annual ſom to provide tor: its 2 .and- increaſe. 

his works, the chief are, 1. * Confeſſio Catholice fidei; 

| ſajd to have been reprinted, in various languages, thirty-four times. 

2. De Communiane _ | ie.” 3. De 2 
tum conjugio.” 4. De Miſe» vulgari lingua celebrands;” 

His — — bee Ft endie Sindy putin at Cologne in 1584. 

- HOSPINIAN {Ropouerus), a learned Swiſs writer, who 
rendered prodigious ſervice to the Proteſtant cauſe, was: born, at 

orf near Zurich, where his fathes was miniſter, in 1947 
1 - He began his ſtudics' at Zurich, under the direction of 
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Wolfius, his undle by his mother's ſide; and made a vaſt pro- 
greſs, Loſing his father in 1563, he found an affectionate 
ron in his godſather Rodolphus Gualterus. He leſt Zuriek 
in 1565, in order to viſit the other univerſities; and ſpent 
ſome time in Marpurg and Heidelberg. He was afterwards 
recalled, and received into the miniſtry in 1568, and the year 
after took a wiſe, by whom he had fourteen children: neverthe- 
leſs, when ſhe died in 1612, he married a ſecond. They were 
both good women, and made him very happy. The ſame year 
alſo, 1 569, he obtained the freedom of the city; and was made 
roviſor'of the abbey ſchool in 1571. Though his ſchool and 
1 cure engroſſod ſo much of his time, he had yet the _— 
to undertake a noble work of vaſt extent: and that was, „An 
Hiſtory of the Errors of Popery.” He conſidered; that the 
Papiſts, when defeated by the holy Scriptures, had recourſe to 
tradition; were for ever boaſting of their antiquity, and deſpiſed 
the proteſtants for being modern. To gr them of this P 
he was determined to ſearch into the riſe and progreſs of the 
Popiſh rites and ceremonies; and to examine by what gradations 
the truth, which had been or» en by Chriſt and his apoſtles, had 
given way to innovations. The circumſtance, which firſt ſug - 
geſted. this thought was, his falling accidentally into converſation 
in a country alehouſe with a landlord, who was ſo ſilly as to ima- 
ine, that the ' monaſtic life came immediately from Paradiſe. 
e could not complete his work, agreeably'to the plan he had 
drawn out; but he. publiſhed ſome conſiderable parts of it, as, 
I. De Templis: hoc eſt, de origine, progreſſu, uſu, & abuſe 
Templorum, ac omnino rerum omnium ad Templa pertinentium. 
1587,” folio. a2. „ De Monachis: ſeu de origine & progreſſu 
monachatus & ordinum monaſticorum, 1588, folio. 3. De 
Feſtis Judzorum & Ethnicorum: hoc eſt, de origine, progreſſu, 
ceremoniis,. & ritibus' ſeſtorum dierum Judæorum, Græcorum, 
Romanorum, Turcarum, & Indianorum, 1592,” folio. ' 4. 
« Feſta Chriſtianorum, &c. 1 593) folio. 5. Hiſtoria Sacra- 
mentaria: hoe eſt, libri quinque de Coenz mice prima in- 
ſtitutione, ejuſque vero uſu & abuſu, in primæva eceleſia; necnon 
de origine, progreſſu, ceremoniis, & ritibus Miſſæ, Tranſub- 
ſtantiationis, & aliorum pene infinitorum errorum, quibus Cœœnæ 
prima inſtitutio horribiliter in papatu polleta & profanata eſt, 
1598, folio. 6. „ Pars altera: de origine progreſſu contro 
verſiæ ſacramentariæ de Cœna Domini inter L 108, Ubr- 
quits, & Orthodoxos, quos Luinglianos ſeu Calviniſtas vocant, 
*ortz ab anno 1517 uſyue ad 1602: deducta, -1602,” folio. 
Theſe are all of them parts of 1 work, which be en- 
larged in ſuoceeding editions, and d confutations of the * | 
guments of Bellaemin, Baronius, and Gretſer, ' What he pub. 2 
liſhed on the Euchaxiſt, ang another work, entitled, Concor< 


r 
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dia Diſcors, &c. printed into 1607, exaſperated the Lutherans 
in 2 high degree; and they wrote againſt him very abuſively. 
He did not publiſh any . though he had almoſt finiſhed 
+ one, but turned his arms againſt the Jeſuits; and publiſhed 
« Hiſtoria Jeſuitica: hoc eſt, —— regulis, conſtitution. 
\ dus, privilegiis, incrementis, progreſſu, & propagatione ordinis 
Jeſuitarum. Item, de eorum dolis, fraudibus, impoſturis, ne- 
„ fariis facinoribus, exuentis conſiliis, falſa quoque; ſeditioſa, & 
ſanguinolenta doctrina, 1619,“ folio. Sd”. eee 

Theſe are his works; and they juſtly gained him high repu- 
tation, as they did alſo good preferment. He was appointed 
- archdeacon of Caroline church in 1588; and, in 1594, miniſter 
of the abbey-church. Ie was deprived of his fight for near a 
ar by a cataract, yet continued to preach as uſual, and was 
ppily couched in 1613. In 1623, being 76 years of age, he 
grew childiſh ; and fo continued till his death, which happened 
in 1626. The public entertained ſo high an opinion of his 
- Learning from his writings, that he was exhorted from all quar- 
ters to refute Baronius's Annals; and no one was thought to 
have greater abilities for the taſk, A new edition of his works 

was publiſhed at Geneva, 1681, in ſeven thin volumes, folio. 
HOSPITAL (MicnsL DE 10, chancellor of France, was 
the fon of a phyſician, and born at Aigueperſe in Auvergne, in 
the year 1505. His father fent him to ſtudy in the | moſt cele- 
drated univerſities of France and Italy, where he diſtinguiſhed 
himfelf at once by his genius for literature, and for buſineſs. 
Having diligently ſtudied juriſprudence, he was quickly advanced 
to very honourable poſts; being ſucceſſively auditor of the Rota 
at Rome, counſe lor in the parliament of Paris, ambaſſador at 
| the council of Trent when transferred to Bologna, and finally 
ſuperintendant of the royal finances in France. His merits in 
this poſt were of the moſt ſingular and exalted kind. By a fe- 
vere œconomy, he laboured to reſtore the royal treaſure, exhauſted 
by the prodigality of the king, Henry II. and the diſhoneſt 
avarice of his favourites; he defied the enmity of thoſe whoſe 
profits he deſtroyed, and was himfelf fo rigidly diſintereſted, that 
after five or ſix years continuance in this place, he was unable 
to give a portion to his daughter, and the deficiency was ſupplied 
by the liberality of the ſovereign. On the death of ae 5 in 
1559, the cardinal of Lorraine, then at the head of affairs, 
introduced I'Hoſpital into the council of ſtate. Hence he was 
removed by Margaret of Valois, who took him into Savoy, as 
her chancellor. But the confuſions of France ſoon made it ne- 
ceſſary to recal a man ef ſuch firmneſs and undaunted integrity. 
In the midſt of faction and fury, he was advanced to the high 
office of chancellor of that kingdom, where he maintained his 
poſt, like a philoſopher who was ſupggior ta ſear, or any * 
i 


* 


and certainly no perſon ever had a better right to aſſume that 


HOSPITAL, as. 
of weakneſs, At the breaking out of the conſpiracy'of Am- 


\ boiſe, in 15650, and on all other-occaſions, he was the advocate 


for and reconciliation; and by the edit of Romorantin, 
prevented the eſtabliſhment of the inquiſition in France. It was 
perhaps for reaſons of this kind, rather than from any ſolid proof, 
that the violent Romaniſts accuſed him of being a concealed Pro- 
teſtant; forgetting that by ſuch ſuſpicions they paid the higheſt 
compliment to the ſpirit of Proteſtantiſm. The queen, Catherine, 
of Medicis, who had contributed to the elevation of 'PHofpital, 
being too violent to approve his pacific meaſures, excluded him 
from the council of war; on which he retired to his country-houſe 
at Vignai near Eſtampes. Some days after, when the ſeals were 
demanded of him, he reſigned them without regret, ſaying, that 
« the affairs of the world were too corrupt for him to meddle 
with them.” In lettered eaſe, amuſing himſelf with Latin 
poetry, and a ſelect ſociety of friends, he truly enjoyed his 


retreat, till his happineſs was interrupted by the atrocious day of 


St. Bartholomew, in 1572. Of this diſgraceful event, he thought 

as poſterity has thought; but, though his friends conceived 
it probable that he might be included in the proſcription, he 
diſdained to ſeek his ſafety by flight. So firm was he, that when 
a party of horſemen actually advanced to his houſe; though with- 

out orders, for the horrid purpoſe of maſſacreing him, he refuſed 
to cloſe his gates: If the ſmall one,” ſaid he, will not admit 
them, throw open the large; and he was preſerved only by 

the arrival of another party, with expreſs orders from the as 
to declare that he was not among the proſcribed. The perſons 
who made the liſts, it was added, pardoned him the oppoſi- 


tion he had always made to their projects. I did not know,” 


ſaid he coldly, without any change of countenance, “ that I had 
done any thing to deſerve either death or pardon.” His motto 
is ſaid to have been | | | 

| Si fractus illabatur orbis 
Impavidum ferient ruinz, 


* 
1 


ſublime device, This excellent magiſtrate, and trul 


man, died in 1573, at the age of 68 years. It has been thought 


that his portrait reſembles the antique hzads of Ariſtotle. There 
are extant by him, 1. * Latin Poems,” 8vo, 1732, publiſhed 
at Amſterdam. They are not without -merit, but Chapelain 
extolled them much too highly, when he compared the author 
to Horace. His ſtile is manly, but ſometimes diffuſe. © 2. 
Speeches delivered in the Meeting of the States at Orleans.“ 
As an orator he ſhines much leſs than as a poet. 3. % Memoirs, 
containing Treaties of Peace,” &c. &c.- It is ſaid that he had alſo 
projected a hiſtory of his own time in Latin, but this he did 


not execute. He- left only one child, a daughter, married-to 


Robert 


— 


Robert Nurault, whole children added the name of 1'Hoſpital ts 
that of their father ; but the male line of this family alſo was 
extinQ in 1706. Nevertheleſs, the memory of the chancellor 
has received the higheſt honours within a few years of the preſent 
time. In 1777, the abbe Remi pronounced a panegyrie upon 
him, which was crowned in the French academy; and, in the 
ſame year, Louis XVI. erected a ſtatue of white marble to him. 
For a man fo fond of juſtice, no one ever ſuffered fo much in- 
juſtice as that unfortunate monarch. _ | 3 | 
HOSPITAL (W1ittiam-Francis-AnToxy, marquis DE 
L*), a great mathematician of France, was born of another 
branch of the ſame family in 1661. "He: was a geometrician 
almoſt from his infancy; for one day being at the duke de 
Rohan's, where ſome able mathematicians were ſpeaking of a 
problem of Paſchal's, which appeared to them extremely diff- 
cult, he ventured to fay, that he believed he could folve it. They 
were amazed at what appeared ſuch unpardonable preſumption 
in a boy of fifteen, for he was then no more; nevertheleſs, in a 
few days he ſent them the ſolution. : He entered early into the 
army, yet always preſerved his love for the mathematics, and 
Nudied them even in his tent; whither he uſed to retire, it is 
ſaid, not only to ſtudy, but alſo to conceal his lication to 
Rudy : for in thoſe days, to be too knowing in the ſciences was 
thought to derogate from nobility; and a ſoldier of quality, to 
preſerve his dignity, was in ſome meaſure obliged to hide his 
attainments of this kind. De I'Hoſpital did this very well, and 
was never ſuſpected of being a great mathematician. He was a 
captain of horſe ; but, being extremely ſhort-ſighted, and ex- 
eme on that account to perpetual inconveniences and errors, 
at length quitted the army, and applied himſelf entirely to his 
favqurite amuſement. He eontracted a friendſhi wids Mal- 
branche, judging by his © Recherche de la verité, that he muſt 
be an excellent guide in the ſciences; and he took his opinion 
upon all occaſions. His abilities and knowledge were no longer 
a ſecret; and at the age of 32 he gave a public ſolution of pro- 
blems, drawn from the deepeſt geometry, which had been pro- 
poſed to mathematicians in the Acts of Leipſie. In 1693, he 
was received an honorary member of the Academy of ſciences 
at Paris; and publiſhed a work upon fir Iſaac Newtan's calcu- 
lations, entitled, L'Analyſe des infinimens. petits. He was 
the firſt in France who wrote on this ſubje&; and on this ac- 
eount was regarded almoſt as a prodigy, He engaged afterwards 
in another work of the mathematieal kind, in which he in- 
cluded Les Seftiones coniques, les Lieux geometriquts, la 
Conſtruction des Equations,” and“ Une Theorie des Courbes 
mechaniques: but a little before he had ſiniſhed it, he was ſeized 
with a fever, of which he died Feb. 2, 1704, aged 49. — For 
i ; 5 pubhined 
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publiſhed aſter his death. He is repreſented to have been a very 
warts weeks eſtimable man. i alt: bed 5 f 
HOTMAN (Fzaxcis), in Latin Hotomanus, a learned 
French civilian, was born in 1524 [o, at Paris, whete his fa- | 
mily, 7 of Breſlau in Sileſia, had flouriſhed, for ſome 
time. He made ſo rapid a progreſs in the belles lettres, that at 
the age of fiſteen, he was ſent to Orleans to ſtudy the civil law, 
and in three years was received doctor in that faculty. His 
father, a counſellor in parliament, had already deſigned bim 
for that employment z and thereſore ſent for him home; and 
placed him at the bar. But Hotman was ſoon diſpleaſed with 
the chicatery of the court, and applied himfelf vigorouſly to the 
ſtudy of the Roman law. and polite literature. At the of 
twenty-three, he was choſen to read public leCtures in the ſchool "Io 
of Paris : but, reliſhing the opinions of Luther, on account of 
which many perſons were put to death in France, and finding that 
he could not profeſs them at Paris, he went to Lyons the year 
after; that is, in 15848. Having now nothing to expect from 
his father, who was greatly irritated at the change of his reli- 
ion, he left France, and retired to Geneva; where he lived 
me time in Calvin's houſe, From hence he went to Lauſanne, 
where the magiſtrates of Bern gave him the place of proſeſſor 
of polite literature. He publiſhed there ſome books, which, 
howeven, young as he was, were not his firſt publications; and 
married a French gentlewoman, who had alſo retired thither on 
account of religion. His merit was ſo N known, that 
the magiſtrates of Straſburg offered him a profeſſorſhip of civil 
law; which he accepted, and held till 1561. Mean time, while 
he wie e functions of this place, he received invi- 
tations from the duke of Pruſſia, the landgrave of Heſſe, the 
dukes of Saxony, and even from queen Elizabeth of England; 
but did not accept them. He did not refuſe, however, to go to 
the eourt of the king of Navarre, at the beginning of the trou- 
bles ; and he went twice into Germany, to deſire alliſtance of 
Ferdinand, in the name of the princes-of the blood, and even in 
the name of the queen-mother. The ſpeech he made at the 
diet of Frankfort is publiſhed. Upon his return to Straſburg, 
he was prevailed upon to go and teach civil law at Valence; 
which he did wich fuch ſucceſs, that he raiſed the reputation ot 
that univerſity. These years after he went to be;profeſlor at 
Bourges, by the invitation of ret of France, ſiſter of 
Henry II. but left that city in about five months, and reti red to 
Orleans to: the heads of the party, who made great uſe of his 
advice. The peace which was made a month after, did not pre» 
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which account he retired to Sancerre, and there wrote an ex- 
cellent book, De Conſolatione, which his ſon publiſhed after 
his death. He returned afterwards to his profeſſorſhip at Bourges, 
where he was very near being killed in the maſſacre of 1572: 
but luckily eſcaping, he left France, with a full reſolution never 
to return thither; and went to Geneva, where he read lectures 
upon the civil law. Some time after he went to Baſil, and there 
alſo taught civil law. He was ſo pleaſed with this ſituation, that 
be refuſed great offers from the prince of Orange and the States- 
General, who would have drawn him to Leyden. The plague 
having obliged him to leave Baſil, he retired to Montbeliard, 
where he loſt his wife; and went afterwards to live with her ſiſters 
at Geneva. He returned once more to Baſil, and there died in 
1590, of a dropſy, which had kept him conſtantly in a ſtate of 
indiſpoſition for {ix years before. During this, he reviſed and 
digeſted his works for a new edition; and they were publiſhed 
at Geneva in 1599, in 2 vols. folio, with his life 'prefixed by 
Neveletus Doſchius. The two firſt contain treatiſes upon the © 
civil law; the third, pieces relating to the government of France, 
and the right of ſucceſſion; five books of Roman antiquities; 
commentaries upon Tully's “ Orations and Epiſtles; notes 
upon Czfar's * Commentaries,” &c. His © Franco-Gallia,” 
or, © Account of the free State of France,” has been tranſlated 
into Engliſh by lord Moleſworth, author of “The Account of 
Denmark.” He publiſhed alſo ſeveral other articles without 
his name; but, being of the controverſial kind, they were pro- 
bably not thought of conſequence enough to be revived in the 
collection of his works. | . 91] „ 
He was one of thoſe who would never conſent to be painted; 
but we are told, that his picture was taken while he was in his 
laſt agony. His integrity, firmneſs, and piety, are highly ex- 
tolled by the author of his life; yet, if Baudouin may be be- 
lieved (whom however it is more reaſonable not to believe, as 
he was his antagoniſt in religious opinions) he was guilty of ſome 
very great enormities[D]. From the defire of money which he 
diſcovers in his dedications, and the means he uſed to extort it 
from the great, ſome have ſuppoſed him to be avaricious : but it 
muſt be remembered, that he loſt his all when he changed his 
religion, and had no ſupplies but what aroſe from reading lec- 
tures; for it does not appear that his wife brought Him a for- 
tune. It is very probable, however, that his lectures would have 
been ſufficient for his ſubſiſtence ; but he was bewitched with 
ſchemes of finding out the philoſopher's ſtone, and we find him 
lamenting to a friend in his laſt illneſs, that he had ſquandered 
away his ſubſtance upon this hopeful project. It is certain, 
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therefore, he had his weakneſſes, though he was one of the 
greateſt civilians France ever produce. 
HOTTINGER (JoRN-HEVRV), a very learned writer, and - 
famous for his ſkill in the Oriental languages, was born at 
Zurich in Switzerland, in 1620 [K. He had a particular talent 
for learning languages; and the progreſs he made in his firſt 
ſtudies gave ſuch promiſing hopes, that it was reſolved he ſhould 
de ſent to ſtudy in foreign countries, at the public expence. He 
began his travels in 1638, and went to Geneva, where he ſtudied 
two months under Fr. Spanheim. Then he went into France, 
and thence into Holland; and fixed at Groningen, where he 
ſtudied divinity under Gomarus and Alting, and Arabic under 
Paſor. Here he intended to have remained; but being very de- 
ſirous of improving himſelf in the Oriental languages, he went 
in 1639 to — to be tutor to the children of Gela, who 
was the beſt ſkilled in thoſe languages of any man in the world. 
By the inſtructions of Golius, he improved fend in the know- 
| ledge of Arabic, and alſo by the aſſiſtance of a Turk, who hap- 
pened to be at Leyden. Beſides theſe advantages, Golius had 
a fine collection of Arabic books and MSS. from which Hot- 
tinger was ſuffered to copy what he pleaſed, during the fourteen 
months he ſtaid at Leyden. In 164r, he was offered; at the 
recommendation of Golius, the place of wh ng to the am- 


 baſſador of the States-General to Conſtantinople; and he would 
gladly have attended him, as ſuch a journey would have co-ope- 
rated wonderfully with his grand deſign of perfeQing himſelf in 
the Eaſtern languages: but the magiſtrates of Zurich did not 
conſent to it: — choſe rather to recall him, in order to em- 
ploy him for the glory and advantage of their public ſchools. 
They permitted him firſt, however, to viſit England; and the 
inſtant he returned from that country, they appointed him pro- 
feſſor of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory; and a year after, in 1643, gave 
him two profeſſorſhips, that of catechetical divinity, and that of 
the Oriental tongues. e e 
He married at e ee and began to publiſh books at 

twenty-four.” New. profeſſorſhips were beſtowed upon him in 
1653, and he was admitted into the wke of canons. In 1655, 
the elector Palatine, deſirous to reſtore the credit of his univer- _ 
ſity of Heidelberg, obtained leave of the ſenate of Zurich for 
Hottinger to go there, on condition that he ſhould return at the 
end of three years: but before he ſet out for that city, he went 
to Baſil, and there took the degree of D. D. He arrived at 
Heidelberg the ſame year, and was graciouſly received in that 
city. Beſides the profeſſorſhip of divinity of the Old Teſta- 
ment, and the Oriental ' tongues, he was appointed principal of 
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the Collegium Sapientiæ. He was rector of the univerſity the 
year following, and wrote à book concerning the re · union of 
the Lutherans and Calviniſts; which he did to pleaſe the elector, 
who was rather zealous in that affair: but party-animoſities, and 
that.itch of diſputation ſo natural to mankind, rendered his per- 
formance ineffectual. Hottinger accompanied this prince to the 
electoral diet of Frank fort in 1658, and there had a conference 
with Job Ludolf. It is well known, that Ludolf had ac- 
quired à vaſt knowledge of Ethiopia ; and he, in conjunction 
with Hottinger, concerted meaſures for ſending into Africa 
ſome perſons ſkilled in the Oriental tongues, who might make 
N exact enquiries concerning the ſtate of the Chriſtian religion in 
that part of the world. He was not recalled to Zurich alf 1661, 
his ſuperiors at the elector's earneſt requeſt having prolonged the 
term of years for which they lent him: and he then returned, 
3 honoured by the elector with the title of Eccleſiaſtical-coun- 
ſellor. | 1 wok, | 

Many employments were immediately conferred. on him: 
among the reſt, he was elected preſident of the commiſſioners 
who were to. reviſe the German tranſlation» of the Bible. A 
civil war breaking out in Switzerland in 1664, he was ſent into 
Holland on ſtate affairs. Many univerſities would willingly have 
drawn Hottinger to them, but were not able. That of Leyden 
offered him a profeſſorſhip of divinity in 1667; but, not 
obtaining leave of his ſuperiors, he refuſed it. The Dutch 
were not diſheartened at this refuſal, but inſiſted that he ſhould 
be lent them : upon which the magiſtrates of Zuric conſented, 
in complaiſance to the ſtates of Holland, who -had- intereſted 
themſelves in this affair. As he was preparing for this journey, 
he ar bam Fay his life, June 5, 166), in the river which 
paſſes through Zurich. He went into a boat, with his wife, 
three children, his brother-in-law, a friend, and a-maid-ſervant, 
in order to go and let out upon leaſe an eſtate which he had two 
leagues from Zurich. The boat ſtriking againſt a pier, which 
lay under water, overſet: upon which 2 his brother- 
in-law, and friend, eſcaped by ſwimming. But when they looked 
the women and children, and ſaw the r they were 
In, they jumped back into the water: the event of which was, 
that Hottinger, his friend, and three children loſt their lives, 
while his wife, his brother-in-law, and ſervant-maid were faved. 
His wife was the only daughter of Huldric, miniſter of Zutich, 
a man of very great learning, and brought him | ſeveral chil- 
dren: for beſides the three who were drowned- with him, and 
thoſe who died before, he left four ſons and two daughtets. - 
He began to be author, as we have obſerved, at twenty-four; 
and he ſeems to have been ſo pleaſed with that character, that 

he was afterwards for ever publiſhing books. Bayle ſays, « it 
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difficult for him to do this, fir he yas very labo- 
— ed with a 2 rr but in judge this 


he ſeems to imply an inſinuation againſt his parts and 21g 
It is nevertheleſs. ſurpriſing, that a, man, who had Po 
many academical employments, was in A with ſo many 
viſits, (for, every body came to ſee him, and « ted him ag wa 
oracle) and was engaged, as he was, in a eee 5 
all the literati of Europe, ſhould have f found time i rĩte more 
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firſt, is, in the judgement of father Simon, one of the beſt, he 
wrote; and if he had never written any thing, more, it is pro- 
bable that he would. have left higher 8 his ee 
certainly it was no ſmall enterpriſe for him, fo adam 2 ih LE 
attack, on a very delicate and knotty ſubject, and PP | 
ſucceſs too one of the moſt learned men in — 
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ſeat, the caſtle of Hartlebury, that he is ſuppbſe@'tt 
pended upon both theſe hau es at leaſt oel. Phe 
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biſhop of that place. A little before his death, be wrote à fe 
to his friend lord Digby, where we find the following rema 
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te French ladies — have ſtudied” poetry, has ſucceeded the. , 
beſt; for her verſes ſtill continue to be more read than thoſe of 
any other of her ſex. She was born at Paris in 1638, had aff 
the charms. of her ſex, and wit enough do ſhine in the 
Louis XIV. Her taſte for poetry was cultivated by the 
brated poet Henault, who is ſaid to have inſtructed ber! is th he 
knew, or ĩmagined he knew. She did her maſter 
but the misfortune was, ſhe not only imitated him in bis | 
but alſo in his irreligion ; for ber verſes favour ſtrongly of epi. 
cureaniſm. She compoſed in all ways; ; pi grams, odes, eclogues, 
bee * ef beſt in the idyl 1 . whi 
rm tae carr) to perfection. at Paris in 16 
and left a daughter of her own name, 'who had egen , 
„but inferior to chat of her mother. The e 
mever;, compoled!' by t lady, „ bore away the prize 
Arr raly to her honour, 1 it be true 


as Is that Fontenelle at the ſame time, and upor 
the ae 0 ſubj ie, She was a member of the academy of the 
Ricovrati of a8 wat tier mother: who was alſo of chat of _ 


Arles. She died at Paris in 1718. The works of theſe two 
ladies were collectively e ir 174% in 2 vols. Tame 
Several maxims of the. 4 er of theſe ladies r oy by 
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| H OWARD. 
r with ſome others of his farncus contem- 
— were pu liſhed in one vol. 8vo, London, 1 They 
been repu liſhed lately in the general coll bis of the 
Both Poets, printed under the care of Dr. Anderſon at Edin- 
;' with the exception of his two books of the ZEneid, the 
ſecond and fourth; wherein he gave the firſt ſpecimen of Engliſh 
blank verſe.” ' Theſe are ſo very ſcarce, that could: not be 
procured for that edition; but will ſoon be republiſhed, with his 
other poems, under the direction of a yery eminent critic in Eng- 
liſh poetry. The character of yas , as drawn by Mr. Warton, 
= his hiſtory of En gliſh e #1 not be omitted. 4 In the 
Sonnets of Surrey,” Tay s that "ical and able critic, . we are ſur- 
_ to find 'acthing” of that metaphyſical caſt, which marks the 
talian poets, his ſuppoſed maſters, eſpecially Petrarch. Surrey's 
ſentiments are for the moſt part natural and unaffected; ariſing 
from his own feelings, and dictated by the preſent circumſtances. 
His poetry is alike unembarraſſed by learned alluſions. or elaborate 
conceits, If he copies Petrarch, it is in Petrarch's beſt man- 
ner, where he deſcends from his Platonic abſtraQtipns, his re- 
finements of paſſion, his exaggerated compliments, and his play 
upon oppoſite ſentiments, into a track of tenderneſs, ſimplicity, 
Er nature. Surrey, for his juſtneſs of ay e correctneſs of 
ſtyle, and purity of 4 — ns pronotiniced the 
firſt Engliſh claſſical poet. He unqueſtionably is the firſt polite 
writer of love-verſes in our language,” It may be added that, as 
| the inventor of blank verſe, ed a preſent of 2 
mable value upon his coun eke the enchanted {| 2 
with which N ton was enabſed to otſe the epic poets of all 
countries. 9 
HOWARD (sir Roaear), an Engl writer of ſome abi- 
ities and learnin ger ſon of Thomas earl of Berk- 
Hire; and n er l at Mages Si e in Oxford [x]. During 
the civil war, he ſuffered with his family, who 1 to Charles 
I. but at the | ration was made 4 knight, and choſen for 


Stockbri ampſhire, to ſerve in the parliament which 
began in ber, He was e made auditor of the 
exchequer, nd was reckoned à crea — Charles II. whom 
he monafch 3 on account. ef his faithful ſervices, in 
cajoling the nt for moriey. In 1679, he was choſen to 


rve in parliament for 'Caſtle-Ri ing in Norfolk: and fe-elected 
for the — me place in 1688. He was a ſtrong advocate for the 
Revolution, and became ſo fiery and — an abhorrer of 
he nonjurors, that he diſclaimed all manner of converſation = 
intercourſe, with-perſons of thai deſeription. His obſtinacy and 
n them/the duke 
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ham; who intended to have expoſed him under the 
name of Bilbon in the d Rehearſal,” but afterwards altered his 


reſolution, and levelled his ridicule at a much greater name, 
under that of Bayes. He was ſo extremely poſitive, and fo ſure 
of being in the right upon every ſubject, that Shadwell the 
though a man of the ſame principles, could not help ridiculing 
him in his comedy of the Sullen Lon vers, under the character of 
ſir Poſitive At-all. In the fame play there is a lady Vaine, a 
courtezan, which the wits then underſtood to be the miſtreſs of . 
ſir Robert; whom he afterwards married. He publiſhed, 1. 
Poems and plays. 2. The Hiſtory of the Reigns of Edward 
and Richard II. with Reflections and Characters of their chief 
Miniſters and Favourites; alſo a Compariſon of theſe Princes 
with Edward I. and III. 1690, 8vo. 3. “A letter to Mr. 
Samuel Johnſon, occaſioned by a ſcurrilous pamphlet, entitled, 
Animadverſions on Mr. Johnſon's Anſwer to Jovian, — 
870. 4. © The Hiſtory of Religion, 1694,” 8vo. 5. T 
fourth book of Virgil tranſlated, 1660, 8vo. 6. Statius's 


Achilleis tranſlated, 1660,” 8vo. 


There was an Edward Howard, eſq; likewiſe, a deſcendant 
of the ſame family, who expoſed himſelf to the ſeverity of our 
ſatiriſts, by writing bad plays. © EE. 

HOWARD (Jonx), the indefatigable friend of the poor and 
unfortunate, was born at Hackney, in the year 1726. His father, 
who kept a carpet warehouſe in Long-lane, Smithfield, dying 
while he was very young, left him to the care of guardians, by 
whom he was apprenticed to a wholeſale grocer in the city of 


London [o]. His conſtitution appearing too weak for atten- 


tion to trade, and his father having left him, and an only ſiſter, 
in circutnſtances which placed them above the neceſſity of pur- 


* it, he bought out the remainder of his indentures before 


the time, and took a tout in France and Italy. On his return, 


be lodged'at the houſe of a Mrs. Lardeau, a widow, in Stoke- 


Newington, where he was ſo carefully attended by the lady, that 
though ſhe was many years older than himſelf, he formed an 
attachment to her, and in 1752 made her his wife. She was 


poſſeſſed of a ſmall fortune, which he generouſly preſented to her 


ſiſter. She lived, however, only three 1 their union, 
and he was a > mourner for her loſs: About this time lie 


became a fellow of the 1 and, in 1 56, being de- 


ſirous to view the ſtate of after the dreadful earthquake, 
he embarked for that city. In this voyage; the Hanover frigates, 
in which he ſailed; was taken by a French privateer, and the u- 

conveniences which he ſuffered during his ſubſequent confinemerit 
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as the firſt mover of thefe important plans, will al 
be honoured with the gratityd 190 A coutitry' * his monu- 
nt, lately erected i in St. Paul“ cathedral, is 


muse is not! 10 wondment is at ghd, e 
t Is not inert. nüimen is at the ſame time, a 
noble proof of rhe” fkil genius of the * "Me. e. 
and e Mr. Howard in a NN Rota dreſs, with x look and 
attitude expreſſive. of benevolence and aQtiviry, holding in one 
Hand a ſcroll of plans for the improve 1 of prifons, hoſpitals, - 
Kc. and in the other a key; while ie de is trämpling on Chains 
and ſetters. The epitaph is too long to de inſerted, and contains, 
indeed, a ſketch of his life; but cöncludes in W Ane h we 
alſo beartily adopt: 40 He trod an open, but 1 * uented A 
to immortality, in the ardent and unremitte ſe of Ch rif- 
tian charity: may this tribute to his fue f I ar emulation 
of his truly „ ** +311 —_ 134 25 
'" HOWE f OHN, eſq; ane _ of fir n 
Hove, of a good fami ta orig tre r. . the conven- 
tion- parliament, whic ae 22, 1688.9, 
he ſerved” for Cirencelter.” Gd was Conſtan (eg for that 
„or as a knight of 'the ſhite for the ly of Glou- 
celter, in che three laſt parſiammerits of king William; an in the 
three firſt of queen Anne. In 1696, he was a it $ advo- 
cate for ſir John Fenwiek; and his pleading in bebe of 'that 
unfortunate gentleman,” ſhews his 'extenfive -Khoyled Hl the 
laws, and averſion to ußconſtitutional meaſurts; " 1699, 
when the army, was refluced; it was principally in badete 
of Mr. Howe's 'remonſtrances;” that the houſe” of commons 
to allow half-pay to *the- diſbanded” officers; and when 
partition-treaty was afterwards under the confideration of 
tht houſe, he expreſſed his” ſentiments of it in ſuch terms, 
— kin Br William declared, that if it were hot for the diſ- 
their rank, he would omg ſatisfaction . 4 the 
"As At the acceſſion” of * ne, he Was 

of 7 her privy-council, April 17023 and, on | Flins 7 CH 
lowing, conſtituted vice Ke "of the. © buggy bf Glouceſter. 
Before the end of that eat, an. + 17624, he wa Dr 
paymaſter-general of her majefty' guards and garri «He 
2 — to be pleaſed with, and jofned in the 5 and 
as made vice-chamberlain to queen _ Vit aſked 
a grant, which was refuſed Ah, and 3 Und land, 
He fell from the court, and was all off 4 7 the Hoſt violent 
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whatever he undegakes; witneſs! thei old Eaſt· India company 
vhoſe cauſe he maintained till he fixed it as ſurt a foot ag 
the new z even when they thought themſelves paſt recovery. 


inſtead of running in debt. He is endued with good natural 
parts, attended With an 'uhaccountable boldneſs; daring to ſa 
what he pleaſes, and will be heard out; ſo that he paſſeth wi 


ſome for the ſhre of the houſe. On the. queen's acceſſion to 


the throne, he Was made a privy-counſelor, and paymaſter of 
the guards n He is a tall, thin, pale-faced man, 
with a very wild look; brave in his perſon, bold in expreſſing 
himſelf, a violent enemy, a ſure friend, and ſeems to be always 
in a hurty. Near fifty years old. Such is the character given 
of this gentleman by Mack „in 1703. A 2 
being ſettled, May 10, 1708, according to act of parliament, 
relating to the unjon/ of the two kingdoms, he was, among the 
other great officers, {worn into it. He continued paymaſter of 


the guards and gat riſons till aſter the acceſſion of George I. 
who appointed Nr. Walpole to ſucceed him, in Sept. 23. 


17143 U eee diſſolved, and a new 3 
E meet; on Oct. 1 following, he was left out of the liſt. 
iring to his ſeat jt Stowell in Glouceſt ceſterſhire; he died there 

in 1721, and was buried in the chancel of the church of 
Stowell. 104 v4 ble: N N gri 115 f 24 fot et ures Hh 
Mr, Howe was: author 
and of ſeveral ſoags and little! poems; and is introduced in- 
Swift's celebrated- ballad, On the Game of Traffic.“ He: 
married Mary, daughter and co-heir of Humphrey Baſkerville, 
of Pantryllos in Herefordſhire, eſq; widow of fir Edward Mor- 
ny of Laternam in Monmouthihire, bart. by whom he was 
ther to the fick lond Chedworth, W is ts 111621 we. 45 - 14 A 
HOWEL1s (Jas); an Engliſh writer [x], was the ſon of 
Thomas Howell, miniſter of Abernant in Caermarthenſhire, 


ſord; and entered uf Jeſus · college, Oxford, in 1610. His elder 


terwards king's chaplain, and was nominated in 1644 to the ſee of 
Briſtol. James Howell, having taken the degree of B. A. in 1613, 
left college, and removed to London; for being, ſays Wood, a 
pure cadet, a true Coſmopolite, not born to land, leaſe, houſe, 
or office, he had his fortune to make; and being withal not ſo 
much inelined to a ſcdentary as an active life, this ſituation 


lirſt employment he obtained was that of ſteward to a glaſs-houſe 


* 


in 


* 
# 


He lives up to what: his: viſible eſtate can afford; yet purchaſes, 


5 e of 871 0 +64” i 44K67 FP . 23 
of ©, A-panegyric-on King William,'* 


and born about 1596. He was ſent ta the free-ſchool at Here-- 
brother Thomas Howell was already a fellow of that ſociety, af- 


pleaſed him beſt, as moſt likely to anſwer his views. The 
Broad-ſtreet,, which was procured for him by ſir Robert: 
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Manfs};owho': was. 17 1 The * 
prietoss: of this: work; — ge. atm, tho'manufa 
cyme-to: a 'reſolytion''1o! —— agent road, Who hols 


: — — materials and — and they made choice 
Homwbll for this putpoſe, who ſerting off in tangy viſited 
ſeveral vf the p Places in Holland, Ffanders, France, 
Spain nnd Italy. Dec. 162 he returned to Londen; Ravin 
euenutad the purpoſe of his miſſion very well,” a particular! 
having acquired a maſtetly know in'the modein. languages. 
. Thank Gods ) ſays he, % I-bave this ſrum of my Gelen tra 
wels, that>I'cah\pray unt — every duy of 'the week re. 
rate danguage, and upon in — U | We uy kt! 
1: Soon after: his eter quitted reg the Gee 
Rcnuſe q and'having experienctdithe plealures — ling, ie 
bis plari ſor more — of the ſame kind Int 622; he 
was ſent into Spain, to recover a rich Engliſh ſip,-ſcized: by 'the 
| 228 Sardinia for his maſter's uſe; on pretenee of n having 
ohibited goods on board. In 1625; during his abſence abroad, 
— — fellow bf Jeſus· college in Oxford, upon the new 
faundation'of ſir Eubule i: for he had-raketi unremitting 
cara te cultivate his intereſt in that — „He tells ſir Eutule, 
1 — 5 to him, that he's —— RO his:fellow- 
105 a a a good warrn garment weather, 
if any fall on * in which he was followed by Prior, who 
Alledgad e ſame reaſon for keeping his fellowſhip 2 St. Je. | 
oa lage in Cambridge. Howell-returhed to England th 1644; 
aid was. ſuon after appointed ſecretary to lord Serops, afterwards . 
eatl of- Sunderland, who was made lord-preſident of [the North. 
Thiz/office- carried him to ork;; and while he irefided'there, 
che ont poration of Richmond, without am apptication' from 
himſelf, and againſt ſeveral competitors, — one of weir 
fepreſentatives; in the —— which began — In 1632, 
hewWunt as fecretary to Robert earl of A ador ex- 
traordinary from Charles J. to the court of Deaniurky on occa- 
ſiohlof ie death of the queen, dowagery O =, grandmother 
to bat Fitigꝝ v and there gave proofs of his'oratorical/talents;'in 
ſtverabdiatin ſpeeches before the king of Denmark anll other 
—— Germany. After his reti to Eugland; his fortune 
proved more unſtable than ever:''fory except an inconſillerable 
Wirnbn Thiel he was Ts Orleans in France by-ſecre- 
taty indebank in 0635s was for ſame yeats deſtitute of 
ent. At laſt, 1 het went to L reland j and was dye 
rede ved by lord Strafford, the lordilicutenant, Who had before 
made him yery-warm/profeflions of kindneſs; Tho tieatewantett- 
played him af an aũſtam-clerk upan ſome buſineſo to aebi 
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ing inſcription; which was taken down when the church was 
— in 1683, and has not ſince been 2 . Ja. 
us Howell Cambro-Britannus, Regius Hiſtoriographus in 
lia primus, qui poſt varios peregrinationes tandem naturæ 
curſum peregit, ſatur annorum Pr ke &; domi foriſque huc 
ue erraticus, hic fixus 1666. 
His works were numerous. 1. Dodona's Grove, or, The 
Vocal Foreſt, 1640.” 2. Vote: a poem, preſented to 
the king on New-year's day, 1641. 3. © InſtruQions for for. 
raine Toavell: ſhewing by what Courſe, and in what compaſs 
of Time, one may take an exact Survey of the Ki; ies and 
States of Chriſtendome, and arrive to the practical Knowledge 
of the Languages to good Purpoſe, 1642. Dedicated to Prince 
Charles. rinted in 1650, with additions. -Theſe works were 
publiſhed bel 
courſes and Interlocutions between Patricius and Peregrin, touch- 
ing the Diſtractions of the Times.“ Written ſoon after the 
Battle of Edgehill, and the firſt book publiſhed in Vindication 
of the king. 5. Mercurius Hibernicus: or, a Diſcourſe of the 
Iriſh , 1644.” 6. Parables reflecti on the Times, 
1644.” 7. * England's Tears for the preſent Wars, &c, 1644. 
8. © Preheminence and Pedigree of Parliaments, 1644.“ T, 
<. Vindication of ſome Paſſages reflecting upon him in Mr, 
Prynne's Book, called The Popiſtr Royal Favourite, 1644. 10. 
Epiſtolæ Ho-Elianæ: © Familiar Letters Domeſtic and 
Foreign, divided into ſundry Sections, partly hiſtorical, partly 
political, partly philoſophical, 1645. Another collection was 
publiſhed in 1647; and both theſe, with the addition of a third, 
came out in 1650. A few additional letters appeared in ſome 
ſubſequent editions: of which the eleventh was printed in vo, 
1754. It is not, indeed, to be wondered, that theſe letters 
have run th ſo many editions; ſince they not only contain 
much of the hiſtory of his own times, but are alſo interſperſed 
with many pleaſant ſtories properly introduced and applied. It 
cannot be denied, that he has given way frequently to very low 
witticiſms, the moſt unpardonable inſtance of which is, his re- 
mark upon Charles the Firſt's death, where he ſays, Iwill at- 
tend with patience how England will thrive, now that ſhe-is let 
blood in the Baſilical vein, and cured as they ſay of the king's 
evil:“ but it may be ſaid, that he was led into this manner 
the humour of the times. Wood relates, it does not __ 
what authority, that many of theſe letters were never written 
before ce author of 8 in = F 2 he pretends they 
were hut only fei iſhed to gain money 
to relieve Wen ities: be thi as 4 wil, he . —— they 
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Tbeſe lettets ate, almoſt the only work of Howell, that , is 
now regarded i the reſt ah . 0 \zBut we ſhall pro- 
ceed in the. account. /! II. , A NoQuraal” Progreſs; or, a. 
Pap 2 8 Chnſtengom, Performe 
in one Night by, ſtrength of Imagination, 1645. 12. 
Luſtra Ludovici: orf the Life of Lewis XIII. King of 
France, &c. 13, An, Account of the deplorable State of 
England in 2647, Kc.“ 164% 14. % Leiter to Lord Pembroke, 
concerning the Times, and the.ſad, Condition both of Prince t 
People, 1647 15. Bella Scot-Anglica; A Brief of all che, 
Battles betwixt endend Scotland, from all Times to this 
prelent, 2648. 16. Ne whereby, 
the Soot is come of late Years to be.ſp heightened in his Spirits, 
17. . g: or, a ſhort Diſcourſe of the 
Sword, Crown; and Sceptre, &c. 1648. 18. Winter-, 
Dream, 1649. 19. „A Trance, or News from Hell, brought 
firſt to Town by Mercurius Acheronticus, 1649.” 20. In- 
quiſition after Blood, &c. 1649. 21. © Viſion, or Dialogue 
between Soul and Body, 1651.“ 22. © Survey of the Signory 
of. Venice, &c. 1651.“ 23.“ Some ſober Inſpections made into 
the Carriage and Conſults of the late long Parliament, whereby 
occaſion is taken to ſpeak of Parliaments in former Times, and 
of Magna Charta: with ſome Reflections upon Government in, 
general, 1653. Dedicated to Oliver lord protector, whom he 
compares to Charles Martel, and compliments in language much, 
beyond the truth, and the ſentiments of his own; heart. The 
fourth edition of this book came out in 1660, with ſeveral ad - 
ditions. 24. f Hiſtory of the Wars of Jeruſalem epitomiſed.”” 
25. Ah, Ha; Tumulus, Thalamus: two Counter-Poems: 
the firſt an Elegy on Edward late Earl of Dorſet: the ſecond an 
Epithalamium to the Marquis of Dorcheſter, 1653.” 26. The 
German Diet: or Balance of Europe, &c. 1653,” folio. T 
author's portrait at whole length is ſet before the title. 4 
« Parthenopeia; or, the Hiſtory of Naples, &c. 1654.” 28. 
„ Londinopolis, 1657.“ A ſhort diſcourſe, ſays Wood, moſtly 
taken from Stowe's © Survey of London.“ 29. ©. Diſcourſe of 
the Empire, and of the Election of the King of the Romans, 
1658.“ 30. © Lexicon Tetraglotton : An V 
Italian-Spaniſh Dictionary, &c. 1560.“ 31.“ A Cordial for the 
Cavaliers, 1661.“ Anſwered immediately by fir Roger L Eſtrange, 
in a book entitled, A Caveat for the Cavaliers: replied to by 
Mr. Howell, in the next article. 32. Some ſober Inſpections 
made into thoſe Ingredients that went to the Compoſition of a 
late Cordial for the Cavaliers, 1661.” 33. A French Grammar, 
&c.” 34. The Parley of Beaſts, &c. 1660. 35. The 
ſecond Part of caſual Diſcourſes and Interlocutions between 
Patricius and Peregrin, &c. 1 36. Twelve Treatiſes 


Vor, VIII. of 
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of the Tate Revolutions; 1661.“ 


voluti 37, © New Engliſh Grammar 
mary nnd, ear Engliſh: with a Grammar for the Spa 
niſtr and Caſtilian Tongue, with ſpecial Remarks or the Porty- 


gueſe Dialect, for the ſervice' of her Majeſty, 1663.“ 48. 
7. Diſcoutſe concerning the Precedeney of Kings, 165g.” 39. 
% Poerns: collected and publiſhed by ſerjeant-· major E. F. that 


is, Payne Fiſher, who en poet-[aureat to Cromwell. The 


or tells us, that his alithor Howell „ may be called the 
digy of the age for the variety of his volumes: for there hath 
paſſet! the prefs above forty of his works on various ſubjects, 
ful not only to the preſent times; but to all poſterity. And 


it is to be obſerved,” ſays he; that in all his writings there is 


ſomething ſtill new, either in the matter, method, or fancy, and 


in an untrodden tract.“ He publiſhed next, 40. A Treatiſe 


concerning Ambaſſadors, 1664. 41. Concerning the Iurrendet 
of Dunkirk, that it was done upon good Grounds; 5664. 
Beſides theſe original works, he tranſfated ſeveral from foreign 
languages; as, 1.5“ St. Paul's late Progreſs upon Earth about a 
Diverce betwixt Chriſt and the Chuteh of Rome, by reaſon of 
her Diffoluteneſs and Exceſſes, &c. 1644. The author of 
this book publiſhed it about 1642, and was forced to fly from 
Rome on that account. He withdrew in the company, and 
under the conduct of one, who pretended friendſhip for kim 
But who betrayed him at Avignon, where he was firſt hanged and 
then. burnt, 2. A Venetian Looking-glafs: or, à Letter 
written very lately from London to Cardinal Barberini at Rome, 
oy a Venetian Clariſſimo, touching the preſent Diſtempers in 
hgland, 1648.” 3. * An exact Hiſtory of the late Revo- 
lutions in Naples, &c. r650.” 4. A Letter of Advice from 
the prime Stateſmen of Florence, how England may confe to 
herſelf again, 1659.” All theſe were tranſlated from the Italian. 
He tranſlated alſo from the French, The Nuptials of Peleus 
and Thetis, &c. 1654 and from the Spaniſh, ** The Proceſs 
and Pleadings in the Court of Spain, upon the Death of Anthony 
Aſcham, Reſident for the Parliament of England, &c. 1651.” 
Laſtly, he publiſhed, in 1649, * The late King's Declara- 
tion in Latin, French, and Engliſh :” and in 1751, © Cottoni 
Poſthuma, or divers choice Pieces of that renowned Antiquary 
Sir Robert Cotton, Knight and Baronet,” in 8vo. ' © 
HOZIER (Prezrs D), a man famous in his time, and even 
celebrated by Boileau, for his ſkill in genealogies, was born of a 
good family at Marſcilles, in 1592, and bred to military ſervice; 
ut very early applied himſelf with great zeal to that ſtudy for 
which he became fo famous. By his probity as well as talents, 
he obtained the confidence of Louis XIII. and XIV. and en- 
joyed the benefit of their favour in ſeveral lucrative and ho- 


nourable poſts, After riſing through feveral appointments, fuch 
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2s judge: of arms, in rA, and cenißer of tiiles in 1642, he 
was admitted in 1654. to the cuneil of ſtare; Ho died at Paris 
in 1660. Hoaier was author! oi a biſtory of Brirany, in foliag] 
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and of man ical table.. eee en 
HU Jom, a native of French Navarre, though Re 
is uſually ſuppoſed to be a Spaniard, lived in the 17th Cen- 


tury. ined great fame bya work which he publiſhed in 
Spani ſb, upon a very curious and intervſting ſubject. The title 
it runs ibus: Examen de ingenios para las Scieneias &. 
or, an examination of ſuch geniuſes; as are fit for acquiring 
the ſciences, and were born ſuch: Wharein, by marvellous an 
uſeful ſecrets, drawn from true philoſophy both natural and di- 
vine, are ſhe un the gifts and different abilities found in men, and 
for what kind. of ſtudy the genius of every man is adapted in 
ſuch a manner, that whoever ſhall read this book attentively, 
will diſcover the properties of his on genius, and be able te 
make choice of that ſcience in which he will make the greateſt 
improvernent.” This book has been tranſſated into ſeveral lan- 
ges, and gone through ſeueral ĩimpreſſions. It was tranſlated into 
talian, and publiſhed at Venice in 1582; at leaſt the dedication 
of that tranflation bears this date. It was tranſlated into French 
by Gabriel Chappuis in 1580; but there is a better French ver- 
ſion than this by Savinien d Atquie, printed at Amſterdam in 
1672. He has taken in the additions inſerted by Huarte in the 
laſt edition of his book, which ale conſiderable both in qualiey 
and quantity. It has been tranſlated alſo into Latin, and laſtly, 
into Engliſh. This very admired author has been highly ex- 
tolled for acuteneſs and ſubtlety, and undoubtedly had a great 
ſhare of thefe qualities: Bayle however thinks, that (“ it wu 
not be prudent for any perſon to rely either on his max ims or au- 
thorities; for,” ſays he, he is not to be truſted on either oſ theſs- 
heads, and his hypotheſes ate frequently chimerical, , 
when he N to teach the formalities to bo obſerved hy thoſe 
who would beget children of a virtuous turn of mind. There are, 
in this part of his book, a great many particulars repugnant to 
modeſty: and he deſerves cenſure for publiſhing, as a genuine 
and authentic piece, a pretended letter of Lentulus the proconſul 
from Jeruſalem to the Roman ſenate, wherein a portrait is given 
of Jeſus Chriſt, a deſcription of his ſhape and ſtature, the colour 
of his hair, the qualities of his beard, .&c,'* Wale 
HUBER — a native of meer al the Dutch terri- 
tories, | was famous as a er, an hiftorian, and a philologer. 
He was born in 1635; e profeffor at Finder and 
afterwards at 1 Fe publiſhed, r, in 166a, Seven Diſ- 
ſertations, De genuina ætate Aſſyriorum, et regno Medorum. 
Alſo, 2. A treatiſe, © De Jure civitatis.” 2 Juriſprudentia 
Friſiaca.” 4. Specimen Philoſophiæ civilis,” 5. Inſtitu- 
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Sana Miſes 
be wks engaged 
Rounts .of juriſprudene 
Inſtitutiones hiſtoriæ civilis.”.- He died in 1694. The diſ- 
— carried on with ſufficient { 
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b 9 and afterwards.; advanced to the ſame pro- 
feſſorſhips. He puhliſhed in 1690, 1. A Diſſertation, De 
2 atque interpretatione, legis IX. D. de lege Pompeia, 

parricidis, Franeker; 4to. 2. Alſo, ( Diſſertationum libri 


tres, quibus ex plicantur & , ſelecta juris publici, ſacri, pri- 


Wiig ye u yg 170. He died [x] in 1732. 
„HUBER (MAN), a voluminous female author, born at Ge- 


neva, in 17 10, died at Lyons in 753. Her principal works. 


Ale theſe that ſollow. 1. Le ino fou, prefers au monde 
Sage,” 1731—1744; in go. 2. Le Syſteme des Theologiens 


anciens et: modernes, ſur letat des ames ſẽ parẽes des corps, 1 amo, 


1731-1739 3. Suite du mneme oub rage, ſervant de rẽponſe 
4 M. Ruchat,“ 12tho, 1731—1739. 4. Reduction du Spec- 
tateur, Angleis. This was an abridgement of the Spectator, 
and appeared in 1753, in ſix parts, duodecimo; but did not 
ſucceed- . Lettres ſur la Religion eſſentielle a Yhomme,” 
17391754. Mary Huber was a Proteſtant, and this latter 
work in particular, was attacked by the divines of the Romiſh 
communion. She had wit and knowledge, but was ſometimes 
ſcure, from wanting the talent to develope her on ideas. 

- HUBERT (MATrTHEZw), a celebrated — preacher, con- 
temporary with Bourdaloue, whom, indeed, he could not rival, 
but was ſkilful enough to pleaſe; being eſteemed by him one of 
the firſt preachers of the time. He was a prieſt of the congre- 
gation of the Oratory, and no leſs remarkable for his gentle 
piety, and * humility than for his eloquence. He excelled 
conſequently rather in the touching ſtyle of the ſacred, than the 
vivid manner of the temporal orator. He was uſed to ſay, that his 
brother Maſſillon was fit to preach to the maſters, and himſelf to 


the ſervants. |; He died in 1717, at the age of 77 ; after diſplay- 


ing his powers in the provinces, in the capital, and at court. 
Eight years after his death, in 1725, his ſermons were publiſhed 


at Paris, in 6 vols. 12mo,, and were much approved by all per- 


ſons of piety and taſte. His manner of reaſoning,” ſays his 


editor, father Montevil, had not that dryneſs which frequently 
deſtroys the effect of a diſcourſe ; nor did he employ that ſtudied 


elocution which frequently enervates the ſtyle, by an exceſs of 
poliſh.” The beſt compoſition in theſe volumes, is the funeral 


Ie; Si Onomaſt, Vel. V. 7. 397+ 


oration 
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oration on Mary of Auſtria.” As a trait of his humilty, it ir 


related, that, on being told by a perſon in à large company; that 
they had been fellow-ſtudents ; he replied, “ I cannot ＋ 
forget it, ünce you not only lent me books, but "gave me 
Err // wel Bra ioVo ont 

HUBNER- (Jonny, a native of Luſatia, or, according to 
ſome authorities, of Torgau in Saxony, highly celebrated for his 
kill in hiſtory, geography, and genealogy,' was born in 1668. 
His works were chiefly written in the form of queſtion and 
anſwer, and ſo popular in Germany, that his introduction 
to geography went through a vaſt number of editions in that 
country, and has been tranſlated into Engliſh; French, and other 
languages. They are calculated rather for the inſtructlen of the 
ignorant, than the ſatisfaction of the learned; but are well exe- 
cuted in their way. Hubner was profeſſor of geography at Leipſic, 


and rector of the ſchool at Hamburgh, in Which city he died in 


1731. His queſtions on modern and ancient geography, were 
publiſhed at Leipſic in 1693, in 8vo, under the title of Kurtze 
Fa e der newen und alten Geographie“ He publiſhed, 
2. in 1697, and ſeveral ſubſequent years, in ten volumes, ſimilar 
queſtions on political hiſtory; entitled, Kurtze Fragen aus 
der Politiſchen Hiſtorie, bis zum Auſgang des Siebenzenden 
ſzculi.”- 3. His next work was, Genealogical: Tables, with ge- 
nealogical queſtions ſubjoined, 1508, &c. 4. Supplements to 
the preceding works. 5. Lexicons, reſembling our Gazetteers, 
for the aid of common life, entitled, Staats, Zeitungs, und 
Converfations+ Lexico.” 6. A Genealogical ' Lexicon. 7. 
Bibliotheca Hiſtorica Hamburgenſis, Leipfic, 1715. And, 
8. % Muſeum Geographicum.” The two laſt were more 
eſteemed by the learned than any of his other works. 
HUDSON (Captain HENRY), an eminent e navigator, 
who flouriſhed in high fame in the beginning of the laſt century. 
Where he was born and educated, we have no certain account; 
nor have we of any private circumſtances of his life. The 
cuſtom of diſcovering — countries for the benefit of 
trade, not dying with queen Elizabeth, in whoſe reign it had 
been zealoufly purſued, Hudſon, among others, attempted to 
find out a paſſage by the north to Japan and China. His firſt 
voyage was in 1607, at the charge uf ſome: London merchants; 
and his firſt attempt was for the north-eaſt paſſage to the Indies. 
He departed therefore on the firſt of May; and aſter various 
adventures through icy ſeas, and regions intenſely cold, returned 
to England; and arrived in the Thames; Sept. 15. The year 
following he undertook a ſecond voyage for diſcovering the ſame 
paſſage, and accordingly ſet fail with fifteen perſons only, April 
22 hut not ſucceeding, returned homewarde, and arrived at 
Grayeſend, on Aug. 26. wh we are to think of — | 
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of his aceounts, may be doubted, when we find in his journal of 
this voyage, the mention of a mermaid, which he ſays was ſeen 
when they were about 76 degrees north latitude. Theſe ate 
his words. The 1 th of June, one of our company look- 
ing overboard ſaw a mermaid, and calling up ſome of the com- 
pany to ſee her, one more came up, and the was then come 
<lole to the ſhip's ſide, looking earneſtly on the men{s].. Soon 
after a ſea came and overturned her. From the navel upwards 
her back and breaſts were Hike a woman's, her body as big as 
one of ug, her ſkin very White, and long black hair hangin 

down behind. In her going down they faw her tail, like the 
tail of a porpous, and ſpeck ed like mackarel.“ In this inſtance 
ee eredulous, for he does not ſay that he ſaw it him- 


Not diſbeartened by bis former unſuccefsful voyages, he un- 
dertook again, in 1609, a third voyage to the ſame pants, for fur- 


| ther diſcoveries; and was fitted out by the Dutch Eaſt-India 


company. / He failed from Amſterdam, with twenty men, Eng- 
liſh and Dutch, March 25; and on April 25, doubled the north 
cape of Finmark in Norway. He kept along the coaſts of Lap- 
lapd towards Nova Zembla, but found the fea fo full of ice, 
that he could not proceed. Then turning about, he went to- 
wards America, and arrived at the coaſt of New France on July 
18. He ſailed from place to place, without any hopes of ſuc- 
ceeding in their grand ſcheme ; and the ſhip's crew diſagreeing, 
and being in danger of mutinying, he purſued his way home- 
wards, and arrived Nov. 7, at Dartmouth in Devonſhire: of 
which he gave advice to his directors in Holland, fending them 
alſo a journal of his voyage. In 1610, he was again fitted out 
by ſome gentlemen, with a cormmiſhon to try, if through any of 
thoſe American inlets, which captain Davis fair, but durſt not 
enter, on the weſtern fide of - Davis's ' Streights, any paſſage 
might be found to the South Sea. They ſailed From 4. Catha- 
rine's, April 17, and on June 4, came within ſight of Greenland. 
On the gth they were aff Forbiſher's Streights, and on the 15th 
came in ſight of Cape Deſolation: Thence they proceeded north- 
weſtward, among great quantities of ice, until they'came to the 
mouth of the ſtreights that bear Hudſon's name. They ad- 
vanced in thoſe ſtreights weſterly, as the land and ice would 
permit, till they got, into the bay, which has ever ſinee been 
called by the bold difcoverer's name, © Hudſon's Bay,” He 
gave names to places as he went along; and called the country 
itſelf “ Nova Britannia, or New Britain. He ſailed above 
100 leagues ſouth into this bay, being confident that he had 
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found the deſired paſſage; but perceiving at laſt that it was only 
a bay, he reſolved; to winter in the moſt ſouthern point of it, 
with an intention of purſuing his diſcoveries. the following 
ſpring. Upon this he was ſo intent, that he did not conſider 
chow unprovided he was with neceſſaries to eros himſelf dur- 
ing a ſevere winter in that deſolate place. On Nov. g, how- 
ever, they drew their ſhip into a ſmall creek, where they would 
all infallibly have periſhed, if they had not been unexpeRted!y 
and providentially ſupplied with uncommon fights of wild 
fowl, which ſerved them for proviſion. In the ſpring, when 
the ice began to waſte, Hudſon, in order to complete his diſcs- 
very, made. ſeveral efforts of various kinds: but, notwithſtand- 
ing all his endeavours, he found himſelf neceſſitated to abanden 
his enterpriſe, and to make the beſt of his way home; and 
therefore diſtributed to his men, with tears in his eyes, all the 
bread he had left, which was only a d to each: though it 
is ſaid other proviſions were aſte ſound in the ſhip. In 
his deſpair and uneaſineſs, he had let fall ſame threatenjug 
words, of ſetting ſome of his men on ſhore; upon which a few 
of the ſturdieſt, who had before been very mutinous, entered his 
cabin in the night, tied his arms behind him, and expoſed him 
in his own ſhallop at the weſt end of the ſtreights, with his ſon, 
John Hudſon, and ſeven of the moſt ſick and infirm of his men. 
There they turned them adrift, and it is ſuppoſed that they 
all periſhed, being never heard of more. The crew p - 
with the ſhip for England; ut going on ſhore near the ſtreight's 
mouth, four of them were killed by ſavages. The reſt, after 
enduring the greateſt hardſhips, and ready to die for want, ar- 
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| HUDSON (Ds. Idas 2 learned Engliſh critic, was born 
at Widehope near Cockermouth in Cumberland, 1662[T]; and, 
after having been educated in grammar and claſſical learning, was 
entered in 1676 of Queen's-college, Oxford, Soon after je had 
taken the degree of M. A. he removed to Univerſity-college, of 
which he was choſen fellow in March, 1686, and became a-moſt 
conſiderable and eſteemed tutor. He afterwards diſtinguiſhed 
_ himſelf alſo by publiſhing ſeveral valuable editions of Greek 
and Latin authors. In April, 1701, on the reſignation of Dr. 
Thomas Hyde, he was elected principal keeper of the Bodleian 
library; and, in June following, accumulated the degrees of B. 
and D. D. With this librarian's place, which he held till his 
death, he kept his fellowſhip till June 1711, when, accordin 
to the ſtatutes of the college, he would have been obli | 
ig reſign it; but he had juſt before diſqualified himſelf for 
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holding it any longer, by ma Margaret, daughter of fir 
6 Robert Harriſon, 3 yn xford, anda mercer, 
In 1712, he was appointed principal of St. Mary-hall by the 
chancellor of the univerſity, through the intereſt of Dr. Rad- 
cliffe: and it is ſaid, that to Hudſon's intereſt with this phyſi. 
cian, the univerſity of Oxford is obliged for the wonderfully 
ample benefactions ſhe afterwards received from him. .Hud. 
ſon's ſtadious and ſedentary way of life brought him at length 
into an ill habit of body, which, turning to a dropſy, kept him 
about a year in a very languiſhing' condition. He died, Nov. 
27, 1719, leaving a widow, and one daughter... 
His publications were as follow 1. Intraductio ad Chro- 
nographiam: five ars chronologiea in Epitomen redacta, 1691, 
8vO. Extracted from Beveridge's Treatiſe om that ſubject, for 
the uſe of his pupils. 2. Velleius Paterculus, cum yariis lec- 
tionibus, & notis, & indice, 1693, vo. A ſecond edition, with 
the notes enlarged, in 1711. 3. „ Thucydides; 1636, folio, 
A neat and beautiful edition, but ſomewhat eclipſed in its 
credit by that of Duker and Waſſe. 4. 45. beer Veteris 
Scriptores Grizei' Minores. Cum Diſſertationibus & Annota- 
tionibus Henrici Dodwelli, 8 vo. The firſt publiſhed in 1698, 
the ſecond in 170g, and the third and fourth in 1713. 5. Dio- 
nyſii Halicarnaſſenſis opera omnia, 1704, 2 vols. folio. A beau- 
tiſul and valuable edition, enriched with the various readings of 
an ancient copy in the Vatican library, and of ſeveral manu- 
+ ſcripts in France. The learned editor has ſubjoined to his own 
notes ſeveral of Sylburgius, Portus, Stephens, Caſaubon, and 
Valeſius. 6. Dionyſius Longinus, 1710, 4to. and 1718, 
8 vo. A very beautiful edition, and the notes, like all the reſt of 
Hudſon's, very ſhort. 7. *Moeris Aiticiſta, de vocibus Atticis 
& Hellenicis. Gregorius Martinus de Grzcarum literarum pro- 
nunciatione, 1712, gvo. 8. Fabulæ Æſopicæ, Greek and 
Latin, 1718, 8Vo. 9. Flavii Joſephi Opera, he had juſt 
finiſhed, but did not live to publiſn. He had proceeded as far 
us the third index, when, finding himſelf unable ta go quite 
through, he recommended the work to his intimate friend Mr. 
Antony Hall, who publiſhed it in 1720, in 2 vols. falio. It is a 
correct and beautiful edition, and ſuperior in thoſe reſpects to 
Havercamp's, but not in the number ar value of the notes. The 
care of Mr. Hall extended not only ta the works of his deceaſed 
friend, but to his family, for he married his widowwWw. 
Dr. Hudſon intended, if he had lived, to publiſh a catalogue 
of the Bodleian library, Which he had cauſed to be fairly 
tranſcribed in 6 vols. folia.. He was an able aſſiſtant to ſe- 
veral editors in Oxford, particularly to Dr. Gregory in his 
. « Euclid,” and to the induſtrious MI. Hearne in his “ Livy,” 
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& c. He correſponded with many learned men in foreign coun- ; 
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tries: with Muratori, Salvini, and Bianchini, in Italy; with Boivin, 
Kuſter, and Lequien, in France; with Olearius, Menckenius, 
Chriſtopher Wolfius, and, whom he chiefly eſteemed, John 
Albert Fabricius, in Germany; Eric Benzel, in Sweden; Fre- 
deric Roſtgard, in Denmark; with Pezron, Reland, Le Clerc, 
in Holland, &c. He uſed to complain of the vaſt expence of 
foreign letters; for he was far from being rich, never having 
been poſſeſſed of any eccleſiaſtical preferment; of which he uſed 
alſo to make frequent and heavy complainPſe. 
HET (PAT DANIEI), biſhop of Avranches in Franee, a 
very great as well as polite ſcholar, was born of a good family at 
he was ſcarcely oui of his infancy, Huet fell into the hands of 
guardians, who neglected him: his own invincible and ſeem 
innate love of letters, however, made him amends for all difadvan- 
- and he finiſhed his ſtudies in the belles lettres before he was 
thirteen years of age. In the proſecution of his philoſophical 
ſtudies, — met with an excellent profeſſor, father Mambrun; a 
Jeſuit; who, after Plato's example, directed him to begin by 
learning a little geometry. Huet went further than his tutor 
deſired; and contracted ſuch a reliſi for it, that he ſlighted in a 
manner all his other ſtudies, He went through every branch of 
mathematics, and maintained public theſes at Caen, a thing never 
before done in that 2 Having paſſed through his claſſes, it 
was his buſineſs to ſtudy the law, and to take his degrees in it; 
but two books that were then publiſhed, ſeduced him from this 
purſuit. Theſe were, The Principles of Des Cartes, and 
„ Bochart's Sacred 8 He was a great admirer of 
Des Cartes, and adhered to his philoſophy for many years; but 
afterwards ſaw the falſeneſs and vanity of it, and, as we ſhall 
ſee, wrote alſo againſt it. A leſſon of caution this,” ſays his 
panegyriſt, “ to all, to embrace no ſyſtem whatever, till they 
have carefully examined the principles on which it is built: ſince 
even the wiſeſt and moſt diſcerning men are through ſuch raſh- 
neſs or inadvertency liable to be deceived.” Bochart's geography 
made a vaſt impreſſion upon him, as well on account of the 
immenſe erudition with which it abounds, as by the preſence 
of its author, who was miniſter of the Proteſtant church at 
Caen. This book, being full of Greek and Hebrew learning, 
inſpired Huet with an ardent deſire of being verſed in thoſe 
languages. To aſſiſt his progreſs in theſe ſtudies, he contracted 
a friendſhip with Bochart, and put himſelf under his directions. 
At the age of twenty years and one day, he was delivered by 
the cuſtom of Normandy from the tuition of his guardians: and 
* ' © 4.7 Wien Fc 06 EE 2 yy ST S343 Þ: 
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ſoon after took à journey to Faris, not fo much from 

to fee the place, as for the ſake of | purchaſing books, and mak. 

ing himſelf acquainted with the learned men of the times. He 
ſoon became known to Sirmond, Petavius, Vavaſſor, Nauds, and, 

in ſhort, to almaſt all the ſcholars i in France. About two years 

after, he had alſo an o ity of introducing himſelf to the 
Jearned in other parts of : for Chriſtina of Sweden having 
invited Bochart to her court, Huet accompanied him, and 

ſet out in April, 1652. - He faw Sahmaſius at Leyden, und Iſasc 
Voſſum at Amſterdam. He often viſited the n, who would 
have engaged him in her ſervice; but Bochart not having been 


very graciouſly received, through the intrigues of an- 
other phyfician, who was jealous of him, and the 's fickle 


temper known to every body, Huet declined all offers, 
and after a ſtay of three months returned to France. - The chie 
Fruit of his; was à copy of a manuſcript of Origen 


« Commentaries upon St. Matthew,” which he — — nt 
Stockholm ;, and the acquaintance he contrafted with the learned 
men in Sweden and Holland, through which he paſſed. Upon 
ire Hagar ren 33 he reſumed his ſtudies with more 

our than ever, in onder to publiſhi his — of Origen. 


ile he was employed in tranſlating this work, he was led to 
— the rules to be obſerved in tranſtations, as well as 


the different manners of the moſt celebrated tranſlators. - IL his 
gave occaſion to his firſt performance, which came out at Paris 
in 1661, under this title, & De i ione libri duo: and 
it is written in the form of a dialogue between Caſaubon, 
1 Duczus, and Thuanus. M. de Segrais tells us [x], _ 
44 ———— 


of ſtyle; 2 ſays abbe 


variety of learning, or 

abb Olivet, «is ſo _— +5 2 
* "mary - Cre 5" have — to the age of A 1 
This book was firſt printed in a thin 4to, but afterwards in 120, 
and $yo. In 1688, were publiſhed at Rouen, in 2 vols. folio, 
His . Origenis Commentaria, bc. cum Latina interpretatione, 
notis & obſervationĩbus; toowhich is lr 2 large prelimi- 
-nary diſcourſe, wherein is collyRted all that antiquity relates of 
-Origen. The interval of ſixteen years, between his return from 
Sweden and the publication of this work, was . in 
ſtudy, excepting a month or two every year, When he went to 
Faris; during which time he gave the able a ſpecimen of his 
Kill in polite literature, in an elegant collection of poems, en- 
titled, «© Carmina Latina & Greca; which were publiſhed at 
Utrecht in 1664, and afterwards enlarged in Teveral ſucceſſive 
editions. While he was employed upon his“ Commentanics 
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of Origen," be had the misfortune to quarrel with his friend 
and maſter Bochart ; who deſiring one day a ſight of his manu- 
ſeript, for the fake of conſulting: ſome paſſages about the Eu- 
chariſt, which had been greatly controverted between Papiſts and 
Proteſtants, ' diſcovered an hiatus or defect, which ſeemed to de- 
termine the ſenſe in favour of the Papiſts, and reproached Huet 
with being the contriver of it. Huet at firſt thought that it was 
a defect in the original MS, but upon conſulting another very 
ancient MS, in the king's library at Paris, he found that he had 
omitted ſome words in the hurry of — as he ſays, and 
that the miſtake was his own. Bochart, ſtill ſuppoſing that this 
was a kind of pipus fraud in Huet, to ſupport the doctrine of 
the church of Rome in regard to the ariſt, alarmed the 
Proteſtants every where, as if Origen's “ Commentaries” were 
going to be very unfairly 1 and by that means diſſolved 
_ iendſhip which had ſo long ſubſiſted between Huet and him 


In 1659; Huet was invited to Rome by Chriſtina, who had 
ahdicated her crown, and retired thither ; but, remembering the 
cool reception which Bochart had experienced from her majeſty, 
after as warm an invitation, he refuſed to go. "Thoſe, fas 
Olivet, whojudpe of actions by events; will ſuppoſe him to have 
ated very wiſely in continuing in France; for ten years after, 
when Boſſuet was ee, by the king preceptor to the Dau- 
phin, Huet wag choſen for his colleague, with the title of ſub 
ceptor, which honour had ſome time been deſi him 9 
de Montauſier, governor to the Dauphin. He went to court in 
1670, and ſtayed there till 1680, when the Dauphin was mar- 
Tied, Though his employment muſt of neceſſity occupy a con- 
ſiderable part of his time, he found enough io complete his 
„Demonſtratio Evangelica,” which,” though ſo great and labo- 
rious a work, was begun and ended amidſt the embarraſſments of 
a court. It was publiſhed at Paris in 1679, in folio; and has 
been reprinted ſince in folio, quarto, and octavo. Huet owns, 
that this work was better received by forei „than by his 
own countrymen; many of whom conſidered it as a work full 


of learning indeed, but utterly devoid of that demonſtration _ 


to which it ſo formally and y pretends. Others, lefs 
equitable, borrowed from it, and attacked it at the ſame time, 
to cover their plagiariſm; which, though Huet complains of it 
very heavily, is not à fate peculiar to him or his book; there 
being hardly any country, which will not afford inſtances of au- 
thors who have been ſo treated. Father Simon had a deſign of 
making an abridgement of this work; bur Huet being informed 
that his purpoſe was only to alter it as he thought proper, to add 
to jt, and ſtrike out of it at pleaſure, defired him to excuſe him- 
ſelf that trouble. We l not forget the ſervice which Huet 
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at this time performed to the republic of letters, 2 
the editions of the claſſics .in uſum Delphin & for — 
the firſt idea of the commentarjes for the uſe of the Dauphin was 
ſtarted by the duke de Montauſier, yet it was Huet who formed 
the plan, and directed the execution, as ſar as the capacity of 
the perſons employed in that work would permit. 'He under. 
took, he tells us, only to promote and conduct the work, pro- 
curator eſſe & epſo bin, non & operarius; but at laſt came in 
for a ſhare of it. For when Michael Faye, wha: upon him 
the care of fetting out Manilius, but was not equal to the taſk, 
found himſelf puzzled, as he often did, with paſfages in that 
obſcure author, he had recourſe to Huet; who, having formerly 
read him with great attention, and made ſeyetal notes and ob- 
fervations upon him, was therenpon induced to digeſt them. into 
order, and to publiſh them, as he did at the end of the Delphin 
edition of that author, in 1679. We muſt; remember alſo to 
obſerve, that he had been choſen a member of the French aca- 
demy; and that his ſpeech pronounced on the occafion before that 
tufirious body, had been publiſhed at Paris in 1674. 

While he was employed in compoſing his Demonſtratio 
Evangelica, the ſentiments of piety, which he had cheriſhed 
from his earlieſt youth, moved him to enter into orders, which 
he did at 46 years of age. In 1678, he was preſented by the 
king to the abbey of Aunay in Normandy, which was ſo agree- 
able to him, that he retired there every ſummer, after he had left 
the court.” In 1685, he was nominated to the/biſhopric of Soiſ- 
ſons; but before the bulls for his inſtitution were expedited, the 
abbey de Sillery having been nominated to the ſee of Avranches, 
they exchanged biſhoprics with the conſent of the king; though, 


by reaſon of the differences between the court of France and that 


of Rome, they could not be conſecrated till 1692. In 1689, he 
publiſhed his Cenſura Philoſophiz Carteſianæ, and addreſſed 
it to the duke de Montauſier: it appears, that be was greatly 
Piqued at the Carteſians, when he wrote this book. He was 
diſpleaſed, that theſe philoſophers preferred thoſe who cultivate 
their reaſon, to thoſe who only cultivate their memory; and re- 
quired, that men ſhould endeavour more to know themſelves, 
than to know what was done in former ages 5 „ What,” 
ſays he, © becauſe we are men of learning; ſhall this make us 
obnoxious to the raillery of the Carteſians ? There was, indeed, 
no occaſion for raillery in the caſe; yet the preference of reaſon 
to mere memory is too clear to be denied. In x690, he pub- 
liſhed in Caen, in 4to, his © Quæſtiones Alnetanæ de Concordia 


Rationis & Fidei: which is written in the form of a dialogue, 
after the manner of Ciceros Tuſculan, Queſtions. It is di- 
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vided into thiee books: in the firſt of which the author lays down 
the rules; whereby the agreement between faith and reaton is to 
be regulated; the ſecond compares the doctrines of Chriſtianity 
with the docttines of Paganiſm ; and the third the practical pre- 
cepts of each, and ow they tend to improve and perfect human 
lite in piety and morals ! This is not only a very learned, but 
a very entertaining work; being written in an elegant and po- 
e . devour iertoreras, ts 
In 1699, he teſigned his biſhopric of Avranches, and was 
ſented to the abbey of Fontenay, near the gates of Caen. 
His ove to his native place determined him to fix there, for 
which purpoſe he improved the houſe and gardens belonging to 
the abbot. But ſeveral grievances and law - ſuiis coming upon 
him, he removed to Paris; and lodged among the Jeſuits in the 
Maiſon Profeſſẽ, whom he had. made beirs to his library, re- 
the Ja 20 years of his life, dividing. his time between devotion 
and ſtudy. He did not, like fome pious men, [conſider the Bible 
as the only book to be read, but thought that all other books 
mult be read, before it could be rightly underſtood. He employed 
himſelfchieflyin e 9" on the yulgate tranſlation ::for which 
purpoſe he read over the Hebrew text 24 times; comparing it, 
as he went along, with the other Oriental texts, and, as his pa- 
negyriſt tells us, ſpent every day two or three hours in this 
work from 1681 to 1712. He was then ſeized with a very ſe- 
vere diſtemper, which confined: him to his bed for near ſix 
months, and brought him ſo very low, that he was given up by 
his phyſicians, and received extreme unction. Recovering, how. . 
ever, by degrees, he applied himſelf. to the writing, of his life, 
which was publiſhed at Amſterdam in 1718, in 12mo,. under 
the title of Pet. Dan, Huetii, Epiſcopi Abrincenſis, Com- 
mentarius de rebus ad eum pertinentibus: where the critics have 
wondered, that ſo great a maſter of Latin as Huetius was, and 
who has written it, perhaps as well as any of the moderns, 
ſhould be guilty of a Mies in the very title of his book; as he 
was in writing “ eum, when he ſhould have manifeſtly written 
« ſe.” This performance, though drawn up in a very amuſing 
and entertaining manner, and wit ny elegance of ſtyle, is not 
executed with that order and exactneſs, which appear in his 
other works; his memory being then decayed, and afterwards 
declining more and more, ſo that he was no longer capable of a 
continued work, but only committted detached thoughts ta pa- 
* Olivet in the mean time relates a moſt remarkable ſingu- 
arity of him, namely, that © for two or three hours before his 
death, he recovered all the vigour of his genius and memory.“ 
He died Jan. 26, 1721, in his 91ſt year. 283 4 : 1100) Beſides 
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- Beſides the works which we have inentioned in dhe courts of 
this memoir, he publiſhed others of a ſimilar nature; via. De 


FOrigine des Romans, 1670. % De la-fituation- du Paradis 
Ferreſtre, 1691.“ 4 Nouveaux Mernoires fervir 3 U'Hiſ. 


toire du Carteſianiſine, 1692.“ Statuts Sy pour le 
dioceſe d Avranehes, &c. 1693;“ to which were added three 
ſupplements in the years 16955 1696, 5 % De Navigati- 
5 Salomonis, Amſt. 1698." Note in Anthologiam 
Epigrammatum Græcornm, Ultraj. 1700. % Origittes de 
Caen, | Roan, 1702,” Lettres la Monſ. Perrault, fur le Pa. 
rallele des Anciens & des Modernes du 10 OQ. 1692;” printed 
without the author's knowledge in the third part of the Pieces 
Fugitives, Paris, 1764. Examen du ſentiment de Longin 
ſar ce 7m, * la Geneſe, Et Dieu dit, que la Lumiere ſoit 
faite, & la iere fut faite,” inſerted in tome the toth of Le 
Clerc's © Bibliotheque Choiſce, Amſt. 1706.“ Huet, in his 
«© Demonſtratio Evangelica, had aſſerted, that there was no- 
thing fublime in this paſſage, as Longinus had obſerved, but 
that it was perſectly ſimple. Meſſts. de Port Royal and Boileaux, 
who gave tranſtations of Longinus, aſſerted its ſublimity on that 
very account; and this occaſioned the 4 Examen“ ful menti- 
oned. Lettre a M. Foucault conſeiller d etat fur Vorigine de 
la poeſie Francoiſe, du 16 Mar. 1706,“ inſerted in the * Me- 
moires de Trevoux, in 1711.” Lettre de M. Morin, (that 
is, of M. Huet) de Vacademie des inſcriptions à M. Huet, tou- 
chant le livre de M. Tolandus Anglois, intitule, Adeiſidæmon, 
& origines Judaicz :” inſerted in the Memoirs de Trevoux” 
| for Sept. 1709, and in the collection, which the abbe Tilladet 
publiſhed of Huet's works, under the title of © Diſſertations ſur 
diverſes matieres de la Religion & de Philologie, 1612.” „ Hiſ- 
toire de Commerce & de la navigation des Anciens, 1710.“ 
After his death were publiſhed, © Traité Philoſophique de la 
foibleſſe de Veſprit humain, Amſt. 1723.” <4 Huetiana, ou 
| penſces diverſes de M. Huet, 1722.” Theſe contain thoſe looſe 
thoughts he committed to paper after his laſt illneſs, when, as 
we have already obſerved, he was incapable of pratiucing a con- 
nected work. Diana de Caſtro, ou le faux Yncas, 1728.“ 
A romance, written when he was very young. There are yet 
in being other MSS. of his, which, as far as we know, have 
not been publiſhed ; viz. ** A Latin tranſlation of Longus's 
Loves of Daphnis and Chloe ;” „An Anſwer to Regi —4 
gard to Des Cartes's Metaphyſics ;”” “ Notes upon t 4-7, 90 
 Tranflation of the Bible;“ and a collection between 5 and 
letters in Latin and French written to learned men. wy 
To conclude, « when we conſider,” as Olivet fays, that 
he lived to 90 years of age and upwards, that he had been a hard 
ſtudent from his infancy, that he had had almoſt all 3 1 
N 2 : himſel!, 
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Netel, date hates] # an uninterrupted ſtate of good health, 


that he had always ſome to read to him even at pes 21 
that in'one word) ts botrow i cw be neither the 
of youth, nor a m ity of buſineſs, nof the love of coe 
pany, nor the of the warl,” fad ever been able to tnode- 
rate his invincible: fore of letters, we muſt needs 9 him 
to bare been one ef the moſt Raine men that any age has pro- | 
weed. Ge 

HUGHES on); a ſx poet Was ſon of a citi- 
zen of London, JHES ( 3 — . e Itſhtre, Jan, & 
2699, Ie w y to b and received" che 
r _ private ſchools. He dad 4 weak or 
at leaſt a delicate Tonſtitution, which perhaps reſtrained him _ 
ſexerer ſtudies, ind fnclined him to purſue 55 foftex arts of p 
try, muſic, and diawirig4''in each of which he made a con 
able progreſs. © His acquaintance with the Muſes and the Graces 
Aid tender: in aver fe” 60 bufljcls "6" ug x” Pd "The 
office of ' Ordnance,” and was ſecretary to ſeveral commiſlians 
under the gr _ my for eee lands, in order to the better 
fecuring of ards at Portfiriouth, Chatham, 
and irs. Newer 3 owever, to purſue his natural 
inclination to letters, and added to 1 3 of the 
learned an intimate acquaintance with 


The firſt teſtimony he gave the public of his poetic — ori 


a poem © on the Sof R ſwick,“ printed in 
ceived with el dens lin 4590, „ The Core 
of Neptune was written by him on ding Wide return mera 
Holland; and, the fame: matte on the e 68 Gloviceſ- 
ter's bi In 1702, de publiſhed, on the death of ok 
William, 2 * ode, entitſed, Of the Houſe of Naſſau, 

which he dedicated to Charles duke of Somerſet; and in 1703 
his © Ode in Praiſe of Mufic,” ow performed with great ap- 
plauſe at Stationers-hall. 

His numerous performances, for he had all along employed 
his leiſure hours in tranſlations and imitations from the ancients, 
had by this time introduced hm, not only to the wits of the 
age, ſuch as Addiſon [A], ming Pope, Southerne, Rowe, | 
and others, but alfo to ſome of the teſt men in the king- 
dom; and among theſe to the earl harton, who offered to 
carry him over, and to provide for him, when appointed lord- 
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ES his poems. played by bis Sed It ad long 
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as f ceſſor lo ord. Parker to —.— him. He, had now afflu- 


Wap bes lere Uſe, opt he _ it when * declining 
health could neither allow him e or full enjoy- 
te. is aſt gag Was. his Ea The: Hy Sge of ; = 


cus; '2 der Which a Sie oo is pla 
which. C ontinues on "he: . and 5 which N Us AH pl 0 


add 1 4 8 to ſuch, continuance oi nen x 
F printed a [to, the author's, original. dray — 
415 e H 7 mate 3 tize- four his his 
(gion + after. which abhorrence 0 5 would have 
bee ge ſonable, his Wale would have been juſt, and the hor- 
of his repentance exemplary. The p vers, howeyer, re- 
— * Ow the guilt of Phocyas ſhould aal n ken in deſertion 
to 7 Bf and Hughes, unviling that his relations ſhould 
the benefit 2 his work, complied with-tbe; alteration.. He 
ki aw: weak with a lingering — ales — and not able to 
the rehearſal ; yet was, ſo vigorous in his faculties, that 
ad ten days before his death he wrote the dedication to his pa- 
tron lord CITES On Feb. 17, 1720, the play was repre- 
ſented, and 2 aer r Fed, He lived to hear that i, was well 
received; but regard to the intelligence, be then 
6 in Fe = —— of a departin Cs." 
w 7 715 before he died, he ſent, as a t imony of gra- 
titude, to his noble friend earl Comper, his n picture drawn 
by fir "Godfrey Kneller, which he had received as a preſent from 


t painter: upon which the earl wrote him the followingletter. 


4424 Jan. 1719-20. Sir, I thank you for the moſt acceptable 
preſent of Jour picture, and aſſure you, that none of this age 
can ſet an higher value on it than I do, and ſhall while I live: 
though I am ſenſible poſterity will outdo me in.that particular. 
I : — with, the greateſt eſteem and ſincerity, Sir, your moſt 
| affectionate and obliged humble ſervant, Cowesx*” , 

A man of his character was undoubtedly regretted ; and Steele 
devoted an eſſay, in the paper called“ The Theatre, to the 
memory of his virtues. In 1735, his poems were collected and 
publiſhed in 2 vols. 12mo, under the following title: * Poems 
on ſeveral Occaſions, with ſome ſelect Eſſays in Proſe,” Hughes 
was alſo the author of other works in proſe. The Advices t om 


Tunit,“ and c The Political Touchſtone of e tranſ- 


len Dr. Naber, Life ot. s MF 5 
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>, dy, making him. N to the Commiſſions, of the 
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boy Portugal; and“ Letters of Abelard and Heloiſa. He wrote. 
the preface to the collection of the Hiſtory of E 
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ſeveral hands; and printed in ſollotg 5G, erg revi 
be and had a mah — to them, _ = 


2 — himſelf the following works: nemely, © — | 


s of the Dead, and Diſconrſe concerning, 
a * 4% the Abbe Vertot's Hiſtoty 


the Aneienis 
Revglutions 


—. 


various hands, called, The Complete Hiſtory of 


printed in 106, in 3 vols. ſoliog in which he gives;a-clear, _ 


titfactory, and impartial account af the hiſtorians there collected. 
Several papers in the “ Tatlers, 8 ons, and 55, S,,jỹem: 
dians, were written by him. He is ſuppoſed to have written 
the whole, or at leaſt a conſiderable part, of the Lay 715 
„ pigs Eſſays, Diſcourſes, &c. publiſhed ling] under 

title Lay-Monk :* being the Sequel of the Spectators, 
The ſeeond edition of this was printed in 2714. amo. Laſtly, . 
he publiſhed, in 2/715, an acourate edition of the works of 'Spen- 
ſer, in 6 vols. amo: to which are prefixed the Life of S 


1 «An Effay. on Allegorical Poetry, „Remarks onde. | 


Fairy. Queen, and other Writings of Spenſer ;” and a Gloſſary, 
3 92 Hughes, This was a work 
for whieh he was well qus lied, as a doe. of the beauties of 
writing, but he wanted an antiquary's knowledge of the obſolete 
words. He did not much revive the curioſity of the publie; for 
near thürty rars elapſed. before his edition was reprinted, The 
charaQer-of his genius we ſhall tranſeribe from" the corr 
dence of Swik and Pope. A month ago, ſays Swiſt, “ was 
ſent * ru by's A friend of mine, the works of John Hughes, 
Eq. They are in proſe and verſe. I never heard: of the man 
in ple, yet I field your name 28 a ſubſcriber. He-3s tov gvry 
me; and 7 think among the :mediocriſts, 2 as 


tion as to Mr. Hughes; what he wanted in genius, he 
2s 1 . vas of on Me Jen ie 5 
HES (JAaBEZ), younger: 1 e : 
and, —.— votary of the Muſes, and an excellent ſcholar. 
He publiſhed; in 1714, in ;8vo; 2-trandlation of The Rape of 
Proterpine,* ftom C „nd Tbe Story' of $6 Wen ani 
Eritho,” from Lucan's ** Pharſalia,” book vi. Theſe tranſ⸗ 
Nations, wirhu; nates, were repfinted in 17233 amo. He alſo 
Abu # in (1739y{a: träüſlatien of Sueionius's (“ Lives of the. 
Twel ſats,” and trandated, ſeveral: , Novels: fem the 
niſh of. Granny: ich-are-inſerted in the; 5 — Cal — 
of Navely and ies, v, pint fan: Watts, 
Jan. 17, 1731, in his 46th Near. A 8 — 
„ MiſodHinies in Verſe and Nrn. The 5 
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died there in r + Du 808 pax 
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HUGHES (Janzz), of a different family from the former, 
though of the ſame name, fellow of Jeſus- college, Cambridge, 
and called by biſhop I «2 learned hand,” is known 
to the republic of letters as editor of St. Chryſoſtom's treatiſe 
% On the Prieſthood.” Two letters of his to Mr. Bonwicke are 
22 in *© The Gentleman's Magazine [p],“ in one of which 
e ſays * T have at laſt been prevailed on to undertake an edi- 
tion of St. Chryſoſtom's wepi lep os; and I would beg the fa- 
vour of you to ſend me your octavo edition. I want à ſmall 
volume 0 lay by me; and the Latin verſion may be of ſome ſer. 
vice to me, if I cancel the interpretation of Fronto Ducæus.“ 
A ſecond edition of this treatiſe was printed at Cambridge in 
Greek and Latin, with notes, and a preliminary diſſertation 
againſt the pretended Rights of the Church, &c.“ in 171% A 
good Engliſh tranſlation of St. Chryſoſtom On the Prieſthood,” 
a poſthumous work by the Rev. John Bunce, M. A. was pub- 
liſhed by his ſon (vicar of St. Stephen's near Canterbury) in 
2 666% | 5 0 | F 
| 'h O of Cluni, a ſaint of the Romiſh Calendar, (not the only 
one of the name, for there was a St. Hugo, biſhop of Grenoble, 
in 1080,) was of a you! diſtinguiſhed family in Burgundy ; and 
was born in 1023. When he was only 15, he rejected all 
worldly views, and entered into the monaſtic life at Cluni, under 
the guidance of the Abbot Odilon. After ſome years, he was 
| created Prior of the Order, and Abbot in 1048, at the death of 
Odilon. In this ſituation he extended the reform of Cluni to fo 
many monaſteries, that, according to an ancient author, he had 
— BED e 7 r monks. In 1758, he 
atte tephen when dying, at Florence; and in 1074, 
he made 18 pilgrimage ho ankle: Some epiſtles written 
by him, are extant in Dacherius's Spicilegium. There are alſo 
ſome other of his works in the Bibliotheque de Cluni.” He 
died in 1108 or 9, at or about the age of 85. © He is ſaid to have 
united moderation with his exemplary piety; and was embroiled, 
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at one time, with the oa of Lyons, for ſaying the prayer for WI h: 
the Emperor Henry IV, w n that prince was under — ſel 


HUGO (HaMAx), a learned Jeſuit, was born at Bruſſels, 
in 1588; and died of the plague at Rhimberg in 1639. He 
ſhed his firſt work in 1617, which was, De prima ſcri- 

ndi . univetſæ rei literariz antiquitate, 8vo. Ant- 
werp. This book was republiſhed by Trotzius in 1738, with 
fe Epiftedary:Correſpondence, Vol. IL p 253. [sI Vol XLVIL 5. 583! 
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many notes. 2. Obſidio Bredana, ſub Ambroſio Spinola,” 
folio, Antwerp, 1629. '3. « Militia equeſtris, Anti ua et nova, 
Antw. folio, 1630. 4. His Pia Defideria,” the work by 
which he is beſt known, were firſt publiſhed in octavo in 1632. 
They are alſo printed in 32mo. with all the clearneſs of Elzevir, 
and adorned with rather fanciful engravings; His Pia Deſſderia 
are in Latin verſe, of which they contain 45 ——5 and are illuſ- 
ſtrated by curious cuts. The whole conſiſts of three books, the 
ſubjects of Which are thus arranged. B. 1. Gemitus Animz peni- 
tentis.“ 2. Vota anime ſanctæ.“ 7 « Suſpiria anime aman- 
tis.“ They conſiſt of long paraphraſes in elegiac verſe, on va- 
rious paſſages of ſcripture. His verſification is uſually good, 
but he wants ſimplicity and ſublimity ; 3 5 he is ſometimes poeti- 
cal, though his Muſe is not like that of David. * 
HUGO (CHARTES Lovis), a voluminous author in Latin 
and French; though his works, from their ſubjects, are little 
known here. He was a Canon of the Premonſtratenſian Order, 
a Doctor of Divinity, Abbe of Etival, and titular biſhop of 
Ptolemais. He died at an advanced age, in 1735. His works 
are, F. * Annales Præmonſtratenſium, a Hiſtory of his own 
order, and a very laborious work, in two volumes falle; illuſtrated”. 
with plans of the monaſteries, and other curious particulars ; but 
accuſed of ſome remarkable errors. 2. Vie de St. Norbert 
Fondateur des Premontres,” | 4to. 1704. 3. Sacra antiqui- 
tatis monumenta hiſtorica, atica, diplomatica, two vo- 
lumes in folio, 1925. 4. Traite hiſtorique et critique de la 
Maiſon de Lorraine, Zvo. 1711. This being a work of ſome 
boldneſs, not only the name of the author, but that of the place“ 
where it was printed, was concealed : the former being profeſ- 
ſedly Baleicourt, the latter Berlin, inſtead of Nanci. Vet the au- 
thor was traced out, and fell under the cenſure of the parliament, 
in 1712. In 1713, he publiſhed, 5. another work, entitled, 
« Reflexions fur les deux Ouvrages concernant la Maiſon de Lor- 
raine, where he defends his former publication. 
HULSEMANN (Jonw), a Lutheran divine, was born in 
1602, at Eſens, in Eaſt Friezeland: and died in 1661. He 
had travelled through moſt countries of Europe, but fixed him - 
ſelf at Leipſie in 1646, where he became Profeſſor of Divinity, 
and ſurintendant. He was a very voluminous author; wrote 
commentaries on the ſacred books, and ſeveral other valuable 
works og pany Gvinity/ {56 1, arti te PP ORRG 
HUME (Da vip)ſs};' a celebrated-philo y 


"a deſcended from a good family in Scotland, arid born _ Edin- 
urgh April 26, 1717. Being a younger brother with” a very 
lender patrimony, and of à ſtudious, ſober; induſtrious turn, he 
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was deſtined by his family to the law: but, being ſeized with 
an early paſſion For letters, he found an inſurmountable ayer. 
ſion. to any thing elſe; and, as he relates, while they fancied 
him to be p Bar Voet and Vinnius, he was occupied with 
Cicero and Virgil. His fortune however being very ſmall, and 
his health a little broken by ardent application to books, he was 
tempted, or rather forced, to make a. feeble, trial at buſineſs; 
and, in 1734, went to Briſtol, with recommendations to ſome 
eminent merchants: but, in a few months, found that ſcene to- 
tally unfit for him. He ſeems, alſo, to have conceived ſome 
perſonal diſguſt againſt the men of buſineſs in that place: for, 
though he was by no means addicted to ſatire, yet we can ſcarcely 
interpret him otherwiſe than ironically, when, ſpeaking in his 
Hiſtory (anno 1660) of James Naylor's entrance into Briſtol 

on a horſe, in ĩmitation of Chriſt, he preſumes.it to be © from 
he difficulty in that place of finding an aſs!” | 
Immediately on leaving jy tens oyer to France, with 
2 view of proſecuting his ſtudies in privacy; and practiced a very 
rigid frugality, for the ſake of maintaining his independency 
unimpaired. During his retreat there, firſt- at Rheims, but 
chiefly at La Fleche, in Anjou, he compoſed his Treatiſe of 
of Human Nature; and, coming over to London in 1737, he 


publiſhed it the year after. It met with no manner of ſucceſs: 


« it fell,” ſays he, 4 dead · born from the preſs. In 24a, he 
printed with more ſucceſs, the firſt part of his, +, Efays.” In 
1745, he lived with che marquis of -Angandale, the fate of that 
— — and health requizing-ſuch- an attendant: the 
emoluments. of the ſituation muſt baye. been his motive for un- 
dertaking fuch a charge. He then received an invitation from 
general St. Clair, to attend him ag a ſecretary to his expedition; 
which was at firſt meant againſt Canada, but ended in an incur- 
ſion upon the coaſt of France. Next year, 1747, he attended 
the general in the ſame ſtation, in his military embaſſy to the 
courts of Vienna an Turin: he then; wore the uniſorm of an 
officer, and was introduced to theſe courts as aid: dercamp to the 
general, Theſe two years were almoſt, the.only. interruptions 
which his ſtudieg received during the courſe of his liſe: his ap- 
appointments, however, had made him in his own opinion “ in- 
de e he —. —— 2 . 2 1 
Having Ways imagin nat Ris Want of! | aui 
ing the ry Lremile of Human Nature, proceeded — from 


the manner than the matter, he caſt the firſt part of at work 


anew, in the 8 concerning Human Underſtanding,” 
which was publiſhed while. he wasiat Turin; but with lite 
more, fucceſs, He perceived, however, ſome, ſymptoms ef 4 
riſing reputation: his books grew more and more the ſubject of 
converſation; and I found,” ſays he, by Dr. Warburton's 
25 jv" "2 railings 
2 I 5 * 
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opinion, of all his wri $5 hiftorical, philoſophical, or litet 


ſerved into the world.“ | 
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niling that they were beginning io be eſteemed In god com- 


pany.” In 1752, were publiſhed at Edinburgh, where he then 
ived, his “ Political Diſoutfes ;“ and the fame year, at Lon- 
don, his ““ D Principles of Morals.“ Of 
rme! ys, © that it was the He work of his, which 

was ſucceſsful on the firſt publication, being well received abroad 
and at home: and he pronounces the latter to be, “ in his own 
4 


incamparably the beſt ; athough it catne unnoticed and un 


In eh, e publiſhed the firſt volume, in 4to, of © A Por- 
tion of "Engliſh Hiſtory, from the Acceſſion of James I. to the 
Revolution.“ He ſtrongly promiſed himſelf ſucceſs from this 
work thipking himſelf the; firſt Engliſh hiſtorian that was free 
from bias in his principles: but he ſays, ** that he was herein 
miferably. diſappointed ; and that, inſtead n all parties, 
he had made himſelf obnoxious to all.” He was, as he re- 
lates, ** fo diſcouraged with this, that, had not the war at that 


time been breaking out between France and England, he had 
certainly retired to fome provincial town of the former king- 
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dom, changed his name, and never more have returned to hls 
native country.” He recovered himſelf, however, ſo far, 0 


publiſh, in 1756, bis ſecond volume of the ſame hiſtory; a 
this was better receiyed. It not 2 1 itſelf,” he ſays, * but 
helped to byoy up its unfortunate brother.“ Between theſe pub- 
lications came out, along with ſome other fmall pieces, his 
« Natural Hiſtory of Religion which, though but indifferently 
received, was in the end the cauſe of ſome, conſolation 'to him; 
becaufe, as he expreſſes himſelf, —< Dr. Hurd wrote a pamph- 
let againſt it, with all the illiberal petulance, arrogance, and 
ſcuretity, Which diſtinguiſh the Farburtonlan ſchool;“ fo 
well aware was he, that, to an author, attack of any kind is 
much more favourable than neglect. Dr. Hurd, however, was 
only the ofegſjhle author; he has ſince declared exprefsly, that 
it proceeded from Warburton himſelf [I. In 1759s he pub- 
liſhed his “ Hiſtory of the Houſe of Tudor;” and, in 1761, 
the more early part of the Engliſh uy each, in two vols. 
4to. The glamour a inſt the former of theſe was almoſt equal 
to that againſt the hiſtory of the two firſt Stuarts; and the latter 
was attended with but tolerable ſucceſs :; but he was now, .he 
tells us, grown callous againſt the impreſſions of public cenſure. 
He had, indeed, what he would think good reafon to be ſa; 
for the copy- money, given by the bookſellers for his hiſtory, 
exceptſoliahla as it was deemed, had made him not only indepen- 
dent but opulent. 9 FFFGEFEC. phe Te, 
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Being now about fifty, he. retired to Scotland, determined 
never more to ſet his foot out of it; and carried with him e the 

ſatisfaction of neyer having project a requeſt to one great man, 
or even making advances of friendſhip to any of them.” But, 

while meditating to ſpend the reſt of his life in a philoſophical 
manner, he received, in 1763, an invitation from the earl of 

ertford, to attend him on his embaſly to Paris; which at length 

he accepted, and was left there charge d affaires, in the ſummer 

of 1765. In the beginning of 1766, he quitted Paris; and in 
the Tummer of that year, went to Edinburgh, with the ſame 

view as before, of burying himſelf in a Fee e 

but, in 1767, he received from Mr. Conway, à new invitation 
to be under- ſecretary of ſtate, which, like. the former, he did 
not think it expedie nt to decline. He returned to Edinburgh in 
3755 « very opulent, he ſays, * for he poſſeſſed a revenue 
of loool. a year, healthy, a though ſomewhat ſtricken in 
7 with the proſpect of enjoying long his eaſe.“ In the 
ſpring of 1775, be was ſtruck with a diforder in his bowels; 
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ligion,” in $vo. Wap de. 1 
* ee a learned Foglith writer, po 
rn àt Newport Pagnell jn Buckinghamſhire, about 1527, anc 
12 bil 8 4 Cambridge ; after which K ms 
firſt a demy, then a fellow, of Magdalen-college in Oxford [6]. 
He took the degree of M. A. in 1552, and about that time was 
made Greek reader of his college, and ente red into orders. In 
June, 1555, be had leave from his college to travel into foreign 
countries; he went to i and aſſociated himſelf with the Eng- 
fiſh there, who had fled' from their country on account of their 
religion. After the death of queen Mary, he returned to Eng- 
land ; and was reſtored to his fellowſhip in Magdalen-college, 


* 
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from which he had been expelled, becauſe he did not return 
within the ſpace of a year, which was one condition on which 
he was permitted to travel; another was, that he-ſhould refrain 
from all. heretical. company. In 1560, he was appointed the 
queen's profeſſor of divinity at Oxford; and the year after elected 
preſident of his college. In 1562, he took both the degrees 
in divinity; and, in 1570, was made dean of Glouceſter. 
In 1580, he was removed to the deanery of Wincheſter; and had 
probably been promoted to a.biſhopric, if he had not been diſ- 
affected to the church of England. For Wood tells us, that 
from the city of Zurich, where the preaching of Zuinglius had 
faſhioned people's notions, and from the correſpondence he 
had at Geneva, he brought back with him ſo much of the Cal - 
viniſt both in doctrine and diſcipline, that the beſt which could be 
faid of him was, that he was a moderate and conſcientious None 
conformiſt. This was at leaſt the opinion of ſeyeral divinesz 
who uſed to call him and Dr. Fulke of Cambridge, ſtandard- 
bearers among the Nonconformiſts; though others thought they 
grew mote conformable in the end. Be this as it will, “ ſure 
it is,” fays Wood, that Humphrey was a 2 general 
ſcholar, an able linguiſt, a deep divine; and for his exce 
of ſtyle, exactneſs of method, and ſubſtance of matter in his 
r N went beyond moſt of our theologiſts.” He died in Feb. 
1590, N. S.; leaving a wiſe, by whom he had twelve children; 
His writings are, 1. © Epiſtola de Græcis literis, & Homeri 
lectione & imitatione; printed before a book of Hadrian Jus 
nius, entitled, ** Cornu-copiæ, at Baſil, 1858. 2. De Re- 
ligionis conſervatione & reformatione, deque primatu regum, 
Baſ. 1559. 3. De ratione interpretandi auctores, Baſ, 1559. 
4. © Optimates: five de nobilitate, ejuſque antiqua origine, & . 
Baſ. 1560.“ 5. ( Joannis Juelli Angli, Epiſcopi Sariſpurienſis, 
vita & mors, ejuſque verz doctrinæ defenſio, &c. Lond. 1573. 
6. Two Latin Orations ſpoken before queen Elizabeth: dns 
in 1572, another in 1575. 7. Sermons;“ and 8. Some 
Lain Pieces again the Papiſts, Campian in particular.“ 
Wood quotes "Tobias Matthew, an eminent archbiſhop, who 
knew him well, as declaring, that Dr. Humphrey had read 
more fathers, than Campian the Jeſuit, ever {aw ; — 
more than he: ever taſted; and taught more in the univerſity of 
Oxford, than he had either learned or head. 
HUNIADES (Joan. Coxvixus ), waiwode of Tranſylyania, 
and general of the armies of Ladiſlas king of Hungaty, was 
one of the greateſt commanders of his time. He, fought againſt 
the Turks like a hero, and, in 1442 and 1443, gained impor- 
tant battles, againſt the generals of Amurath; and obliged that 
rince to retire from Belgrade, after beſieging it ſeven months. 
ta the battle of Varnes, fo fatal to the Chriſtian cauſe, and in 
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which Ladillas fell, Corvinus was mot leſs diffinijuifhed'than i 
his more fortunate conteſts; and, being ener of 
Hungary, became proverbially formidable io the Turks. In 
2448, however, he ſuffered a defeat from them. He was more 
fottunate afterwards, and in 1456, obliged Mahomet II. alſo ta 
relinquith the ſiege of Belgrade, and died the 1th af September 
in the ſame year. Mahomet, though an enemy, had oven 


enough to lament the death of ſo great a man; and pride engu 
a alledge as one cauſe for his fegtet, that the world did not 
now contain 4 man againſt whom he could deign to turn his 
artns, or from whom he could regain the glory he hat] fo lately 
loſt before Belgrade. 'The'pope is ſaid to have ſhed tears on the 
news of his death; and Chriſtians in general lamented Huni- 
ades, as their deſt defender againſt the Infidels,> 
HUNNIUSGAEEs), a celebrated Lutheran divine, was born 
at Winendle, à village in the dutehy of Wirtemburg, in the year 
£550. He was educkted at the ſchools in that vicinity, and took 
dis degree in arts at Tubingen, in 1567. He then applied him; 
ſelf earneſtly to the ſtudy of theology, and was To remarkable for 
his progre ſo in it; that in 1576 he Was made profeſſor uf divinity 
ut Marpurg. About the fame period, he martied. He was 
particularly zealbus againſt the Calviniſts, and not long after this 
tient began to write againſt them, by which he gained fo much 
reputation, that in 1592 de was ſent for into Saxony to reform 
chat electorste, was made divinity-profeſſor at Wittemburg, and 
a member bf the Eccleſiaſtical conſiſtory. In theſe offices he 
proved very vigilant in diſcovering thoſe WhO had 1 4 from 
the Lutheran communion; and, from the accounts of the ſeveritieʒ 
praRiſed- againſt toſt who would not Conform to that rule, it 
appears thut nothing leſs than a Neck perſecution was carried 
on by him and his colleagues. In 1595, he was appointed 
paſtor of the church at Wittemburg, and in the ſame year/pub- 
thed his moſt celebrated polemical work entitled, *Calvinus 
ee which he charges that teformer with all poſſible 
es. At the ſame time be carried on a controverſy wi 
Huberus, about Predeſti nation and Election [H]. Againſt Cal- 
din he wrote with ſuch actimony- that Bayle ſays, not without 
9 that, if he had been poſſeſſed of ſimilar 3 
be would probably have done no lefs to him than he did fo Ser- 
vetus. Hunnius was preſent at the conference at Ratiſbon in 
1601, between the Lutherans and Roman Catholics. He died 
of an inflammation brought on by the ſtone, in April 1603. 
His works have been collected in five volumes, and contain, fu- 
neral orations, a catechifm, prayers, colloquies, notes on ſome 
of the evangeliſts, &c. &c. His acrimony in writing went be⸗ 
yond his judgement. oO OD: 
. e ad i Herruan (Daniel), 
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Rur ER N (Rob zr, e ta, author of the celebrated « Lets 
ter on Enthufizſm,” and, if Coxeter he right in his MS. con- 
1 in his HT of the only copy — of a farce called 

Androboros [I].“ He was . pointed lieutenarit-governor of 
Virginia in 1768, but taken by the French in his 2 thither, 
Two excellent letters, addreſſed to colonel Hunter while a pri- 
ſoner at Paris, which reflect equal honour on Hunter Long Sift, 
are printed in the r2th vol. of the Dean's Works, by one of 
which it appears, that the =“ Letter on Enthuſiaſm“ had been 
aſcribed to Swift z as it has ſtill more commonly been to the earl 
of Shafteſbury, In 1719, he was appointed 2 of New- 
York, and ſent with 2700 Palatines to fettle From Mr. 
Gough's # Hiſtory of Croyland „ We Jean, that Mr, 
Hunter was a major-general, and that, uring his government of 
New-York, he was ected by her majeſty 10 provide ſubſiſtence 
for about 3090 Palatines {the number ftated in the alienating a&) 
ſent from Great Britain to be employed in raiſing and manu- 


facturing naval ſtores z and by an account ſtated in 1734, it 


rs chat the governor had diſburſed 20, oool. and u Wards, 
at 7 no part of which was ever re- a. 


returned to * in 1719; and on the acceſſion of George II. 
ie . 


was continued governor of New-York and the Jerſeys. 
count of his heath he obtained the | £0 vernment of Jamaic: 
where he arrived % Feb. 1728; di 

was buried in that iſland. His 8 written by the R 


March 31, 1 4; 4 
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at Kildride in the coun [1]. He was the ſeven 
of ten children 55 1, of Jam wy A e who Te on 
5 — 5 Aer md — 
Hie.charerecumbunt exuvia ſollicitus curaret 


Royza 71 HunTan, 2 fatigatus 


 Hujus infule nupettime prirfecti; 1 article is abridged frum the 


Jui nihil à patram glocia mutuatus ile Like of Dr. ue b S. F. Sim- 


ſus nobilicatis virtute emicuit. mons, M. D. F. R. S. to which our read - 
W T —.. . ers are referred for a fuller account of Dr. 
foaviratern ingenii, _ Hunter's writing dn TY 
rerum — ſcientiv, Pg, — cage > ag 
morum comitatem adjecit. „ Janet, james, Agnes, Willi 
In bello illuſtxis Dorothea, Iſabella, and John. Of the 
dec In pace minus i ſons, John the eldeſt, and Andrew died 


eum ſapientia & tudine, young ; James, born in 1715, was a writer 
— — * * : Edinburgh; who, didiking 


exercuit, _ the profeſſion of the law, came to London 

Hic ergo, lector candide, in 1743, with an intention to ſtudy ana- 

ad defuncti — +65 tomy E brother 3 nk was 

laudis pende vectiga ARG purſuing plan by il 
que viventis verecundia | which induced him to return © 
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accipere non ſuſtinuſt. Long Calderwood, where 


uic doloris debitum 
Jachryma fluctu ſolvi 
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a ſmall: eſtate in that pariſh, called Long Calderwood, which 
had long been in the poſſeſſion of his family. His great grand- 
Sher, by his father 

Hunterſton, chief of the family of that name. At the age of 
fourteen, his father ſent him to the college of Glaſgow ; where 
he paſſed five years, and by his prudent behaviour and diligence 
acquired the eſteem of the profeſſors, and the reputation of Wn 
2 godd ſcholar. His father had deſigned. him for the church, 
but the neceſſity of ſubſcribing to articles of faith was to him a 


ſtrong objection. In this ſtate of mind he happened to become 


acquainted: with Dr. Cullen, who: was 2 eſtabliſhed in 
practice at Hamilton, under the patronage of the duke of Ha- 
milton. By the converſation of Dr. Cullen, he was ſoon de- 
termĩned to devote himſelf. to the R phyſic. His fa- 
ther's conſent having been previoully obtained, he went, in 1737, 
to reſide with Dr. Cullen. In the family of this excellent friend 
and preceptor he paſſed nearly three years, and theſe, as he has been 
often heard to acknowledge, were the happieſt years of his life. 
It was then agreed, that he ſhould proſecute his medical ſtudies 
at Edinburgh and London, and. x" 24321 return to ſettle at 
Hamilton, in partnerſhip with Dr. Cullen. . | 


© Mr, Hunter ſet out for Edinburgh in Nov. 1740, and conti- 


nued there till the following ſpring, attending the lectures of 
the medical profeſſors, and amongſt others thoſe of the late Dr. 
Alexander Monro. He arrived in London in the ſummer of 
1741, and took up his reſidence at Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Smellie's, 
who was at that time an apothecary in Pal-mall. He 908 
r. 


with im a letter of recommendation to his countryman Dr 
* Douglas, from Mr. Foulis, printer at Glaſgow, who had 
been uſeful to the doctor in collecting for him different editions 
'of Horace, Dr. Douglas was then intent on a great anato- 
'mical, work on the bones, which he did not live to camplete, and 
was looking out for a young man of abilities and induſtry-whom 
he might employ as a diſſecter. This induced him to pay par 
ticular. attention to Mr. Hunter, and finding him acute and 
ſenſible, he after a ſhort time invited him into his family, to 
aſſiſt in his diſſections, and to ſuperintend the education of his 
ſon. Mr, Hunter having communicated this offer to his father 
and Dr. Cullen, the latter readily and heartily gave his concur- 
rence to it; but his father, who was very old and infirm, and 
expected his return with impatience, conſented with reluctance. 
a — did not long ſurvive; dying Oct. 30, following, 
aged 78. | 1 LY F 


daughters, Elizabeth, Agnes, and Iſabella, profeſior of divinity in the univerſity of 
died young; Janet married Mr. Buchanan Glaſgow, by whom ſhe had a ſon, Matthew 
of Glaſgow, and died in 17 : Doro:hea, Baillie, now a very eminent phyſician, and 
married the late Rev, James Baillie, B. B. two daughters. 5 M 

; * [ 7 nen ö i: 5 „ #4428 4 7. 


s ſide, was a younger ſon of Hunter of 


—. 


Mr. Hunter having ed Dr, Douglas's invitation, was 
by his friendly, aſſiſtance enabled to enter himſelf aß a ſurgeon's 
pe at St, George's hoſpital under Mr. James Wilkie, and as 
a diſſecting pupil under Dr. Frank Nichols, who at that time 
taught anatomy with conſiderable reputation. He likewiſe at- 
tended a courſe of lectures on experimental philoſophy by Dr. 
Deſaguliers. Of theſe means of improvement he did not fail 
to make a proper uſe. He ſoon became expert in diſſection, 
and Dr. Douglas was at the expence of having ſeveral of his 
reparations engraved. But before many months had elapſed, 
he had the misfortune to loſe this excellent friend. Dr. Douglas 
died April 1, 1742, in his 67th year, leaving à widow and two 
children. The death of Dr. Douglas, however, made no * 
in his ſituation. He continued to reſide with the doctor's fa- 
mily, and to purſue his ſtudies with the ſame diligence as be- 
fore. In 1743, he commnnicated to the Royal Society. © An 
Eſſay on the Structure and Diſeaſes of articulating Cartilages 
h This ingenious paper, on a ſubject which till then 
d not been ſufficiently inveſtigated, affords a ſtriking teſti- 
mony of the rapid progreſs he had made in his anatomical 
enquiries. As he had it in contemplation to teach anatomy, 
his attention was directed principally to this object; and it 
deſerves to be mentioned as an additional mark of his prudence, 
that he did not precipitately engage in this attempt, but paſſed 
N acquiring ſuch a te ee of knowledge, and ſuch 
a collection of preparations, as ig inſure him ſucceſs. After 
waiting ſome time for a favourable opening, he ſucceeded Mr. 
Samuel Sharpe as lecturer to a private ſociety of ſurgeons in 
Coyent- garden, began his lectures in their rooms, and ſoon ex- 
tended his plan from ſurgery to anatomy. This undertaking 
commenced in the winter of 1746. He is ſaid to have expe- 
rienced much ſolicitude when he began to ſpeak in public, but 
applauſe ſoon inſpired him with courage; and by degrees he 
became ſo fond of teaching, that for many years before his death 
he was neyer happier than when employed in delivering a lec- 


The profits of bis two firſt courſes were conſiderable [0]; but 


by cantributiog 0 the wants of different friends, he found him- | 


[x] Phil. Tranf. Vol. XLII. as has not thought it ſuperfluous 

o] Mr. Watſon, F. R. S. who was one CA eee e Lom which 
of Mr. Hunter's earlieſt pupils, accom- that great naturaliſt roſe to eaſe. and afflu- 
panied him home after his. 83 ence in life. ** Exivi. patria triginti ſex 
lecture. Mr. Hunter, ho had received nummis aureis dives,” are Linnzus's own 
about 70 guineas from his pupils, and had words. Anecdotes of this fort. deſerve to 
got the money in a bag under his cloak, be recorded, as anencouragement to young 
obſerved to Mr. Watſon, that it was a men, who, with great ＋ happen ta 
larger fur than he had ever been maſter of poſſeſs but little advantages of fortune. 
delore,—Dr, Pultepey, in bis © Life of NE 


bell 


ſelt at the return of the next ſeaſon obliged to defer his lectures 
for a fortnight, merely becaufe he had not money to defray the 


+ 


+ nt ror} Ahptpiregy of advertiſements. This ccd 
him to be more reſerved in this reſpect. In 1747 he was ad- 
mitted a member of the wr evan of ſurgeons, and in the 

ſpring of the following year, fooh after the clofe of his lectures, 
he ſet out in company with his pupil, Mr. James Douglas, on 
a tour through Holland to Paris. His lectures fuffered np inter- 
ruption by his ourney, as he returned to England ſoon enough 
to prepare for his winter courſe, which began abouy the uſual 
time. At firſt he Jones Bol LOER midwifery, bit the 
former he always diſliked; and, being elected Los! of ho fur- 
geon-men-midwives firſt to the Middfefex, and foon afterwards 
to. the Britiſh Tying-in hoſpital, and recommended by ſeveral of 
the moſt eminent ſurgeons of that time, his Tine was thus deter- 
mined. © Over his countryman Dr. Smelfie, notwithſtanding his 
great experience, and the reputation he had juſtly ac bites he 
ad 


a great advantage in perſon and addreſs. The moſt lucrative 
rt of the praQtice of midwifery was at that time in the hands 
of ſir Richard Manningham and Dr. Sandys, "The former of 
theſe died, and the latter retired into the country a few years 
after Mr. Hunter began to be known in mage Although 
by theſe incidents he was eſtabliſhed in the ptactice of mid- 
 wifery, it is well knowy that, in proportion as his reputation 
increaſed, his opinion was eagerly fought in-all caſes where an 
light, concerning the feat or nature of any difeaſe, could be ex- 
peRted from an intimate knowledge of anatothy. In 1750, he 
obtained the degree of M. D. from the univerſity of Glaſgow, 
and began to * as a phyſician. About this'time he quitted 
the family of Mrs. Douglas, and went to refide in Jermyn- 
ſtreet. In the ſummer of 1751 he re-viſſted his native country, 
for which he always retained a cordial affe&ion. His mother 
De] was ftill living at Long Calderwood, which was now be- 
come his property by the death of his brother James. Dr, 
Cullen, for whom he always entertained a' ſincere regard, was 
then eſtabliſhed at Glaſgow. During this viſit, he ſhewed his 
attachment to his little paternal inheritance, by giving mar 
inſtructions for repairing and improving it, and for purchaſir 
any adjoining lands that might be offered for ſale. As he — 
Dr. Cullen were riding one day in a low part of the country, 
the latter, pointing out to him Long Calderwood at a conſider- 
able diſtance, remarked how conſpicuous it appeared.“ Well,” 
ſaid he, with ſome degree of energy, if I live, I ſhall make 
it ſtill more conſpicuous.” After this journey to Scotland, ta 
which he devoted only a few weeks, he was never abſent from 


[r] Mrs. Hunter died Nov. 3, 1751, aged 66 years, 
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London, unleſs his profeſſional engagements, as ſometimes hap- 
pened, required his attendance at a diſtance from the ca A 1 | 
In 3762, we find him warmly, engaged in controverſy, ſup- 
potting his 5 to different anatomical diſcoveries, in a work 
entitled, <* Medical Commentaries, the. ſtyle of which is cor- 
rect and ſpirited. As an excuſe for the taxdineſs with which he 
brought forth this work, he obſerves in his introduction, that it 
required a, good deal of time, and he had little to ſpare ;, that 

the ſubject was unpleaſant, and therefore he was very ſeldom in 
the humour to take it up. In 1762, when our preſent excellent 
queen became pregnant, Dr. Hunter was conſulted; and two 
years after he had; the honour to be appointed phyſician ex- 
traordinary to her majeſty. About this time his avocations 
were ſo numerous, that he became deſirous of leſſening his fa- 
N and having ee the ingenuity and aſſiduous application 
of the late Mr. William Hewſon, F. R. S. who was then one 

of his pupils, he engaged him firſt as an aſſiſtant, and afterwards 
as 2 partner in his lectures C. This corinexion continued ti 

1770, when ſome diſputes happened, which terminated in a 
ſeparation. Mr. Hewſon, was ſucceeded in the partnerſhip by 
Mr. ruikſhank, whoſe anatomical abilities are deſervedly re- 


April 30, 1767, Dr. Hunter was elected F. R. S. and the 
year following communicated to that learned body, Obſerva- 
tions on the Bones, commonly ſuppoſed to be Elephants Bones, 
which have been found near the River Ohio in America (le 
This was not the only ſubject of natural - hiſtory on which Dr. 
Hunter employed his pen; for in a ſubſequent volume of the - 
« Philoſophical Tranſactions, we find him offering his“ Re- 
marks on ſome. Bones found in the Rock of Gibraltar,” which 
he proves to have belonged to ſome quadruped. In the ſame 
work likewiſe. he publiſhed an account of the Nyl-ghau, an 
Indian animal, not deſcribed before, and which, from its ſtrengtk 
and ſwiftneſs, promiſed, he thought, to be an uſeſul acquiſition 
r oi nit egnhgnd ore dt nr Betties 3 _. 

In 1768, Dr. Hunter became, F. S. A. and the ſame year, at 
me inſtitutiou oſ a g of Arts, he was appointed 
by his majeſty. to the office of profeſſor of anatomy. Ibis ap- 
pointment opened a new field for his abilities, and he engaged 
in it, as he di in every other purſuit of his lite, with, unabating- 
zeal. ., He nom adapted his anatomical knowledge: tothe Objects 
of painting and ſculpture, and the novelty. and juſtneſs of his, 


genius. . 
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proved at once the readineſs, and the extent of his 
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In January, 1781, he was rr ſucceed the 
late Dr. John Fothergill as preſident of the Society of Phyſiciang 
of London. He was one of tlioſe,” ſays Dr. Simmons, to 
whom we are indebted for its eſtabliſhment, and our grateful ac- 
knowledgements are due to him for his zealous endeavours to 
promote the liberal views of this inſtitution, by rendering it a 
ſource of mutual improvement, and thus making it ultimately 
uſeful to the public.“ As his name and talents were known and 
reſpected in every part of Europe, ſo the honours conferred on 
him were not limited to his own country. In 1780 the Royal 
Medical Society at Paris elected him one of their foreign aſſo- 
ciates ; and in 1782 he received 'a ſimilar mark of Ain ion 
from the Royal Academy of Sciences in that city. We come 
now to the moſt ſplendid of Dr. Hunter's medical publications, 
„The Anatomy of the Human Gravid Uterus.“ ihe appear- 
ance of this work, which had been begun ſo early as the year 
1751 (at which time ten of the thirty-four plates it contains were 
completed), was retarded till the year 1975, only by the author's 
defire of fending it into the world with fewer imperfeQions, 
This great work is dedicated to the king. In his preface to it 
we find the author very candidly acknowledging, that in moft of 
the diſſections he had been aſſiſted by his brother, Mr. John Hun- 
ter. This anatomical deſcription of the Gravid Uterus, was 
not the only work which Dr. Hunter had in contemplation to 
give to the public. He had long deen employed in collecting 
and arranging materials for a hiſtory of the various concretions 
that are formed in the human body. He ſeems to have advanced 
no further in the execution of this deſign, than to have nearly 
completed that part of it which relates to urinary and biliary 
concretions. Among Dr. Hunter's rs have likewiſe been 
ſound two introductory lectures, which are written out ſo fairly, 
and with ſuch accuracy, that he probably intendetl no further 
correction of them, before they ſhould be given to the world. 
In theſe Jectures Dr. Hunter traces the hiſtory of anatomy from 
the earlieſt to the preſent times, along with the general progreſs 
of ſcience and the arts. He cenfiders the great utility of ana- 
tomy in the practice of phyſic and ſurgery ; gives the ancient 
diviſions of the different ſubſtances compoſing the human body, 
which for a long time prevailed in anatomy; points out the moſt 
advantageous mode of cultivating this branch of natural know- 
ledge; and concludes with-explaining the particular plan of his 
own lectures. Beſides theſe MS. he has alſo left behind him 2 
conſiderable number of caſes of diſſection [s J. "The ſame year 


Le The work on the Gravid Uterus ſupply this defect. It Þ» entitled, 2 An 
was publiſhed without a deſcriptive ac- Anatomical ' Deſcription of the Huthan 
count. In 1795, Dr. Baillie publiſhed, Gravid Uterus, and its Contents, © By the 

Dr. Hunter's''/papers, improved by late W. Hunter, M. D. t.“ and. 
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in which the tables of the Gravid Uterus made their appear- 
ance, Dr. Hunter communicated to the Royal Society, An 
Eſſay on the Origin of the Venereal Diſeaſe. After this paper 
had 1 read to the —_ Society, Dr. Hunter, in a conver- 
ſation with the late Dr. Muſgrave, was convinced that the teſ- 
timony on which he placed his chief dependence was of leſs 
weight than he had at firſt imagined; he therefore very properly 
laid aſide his intention of giving his Eſſay to the publie. 
In 17%, Dr. Hunter joined with Mr. Watſon in preſenti 
to the Royal word c A ſhort Account of the late Dr. Maty's 
IIlneſs, and of the Appearances on DiileCtion|T];" and the year 
following he publiſhed his Reflections on the Section of the 
Symphy is Pubis.” | r ” 
We muſt now go back a little in the order of time, to deſcribe 
the origin and progreſs of Dr. Hunter's Muſeum, without ſome 
account of which theſe memoirs would be 1 0 incomplete. 
When he began to Tree midwifery, he was deſirous of ac- 
quiting a fortune ſufficient to place him in 2 and independent 
circumſtances. Before many years had elapſed, he found him- 
ſelf in poſſeſſion of a ſum adequate to his wiſhes in this reſpect, 
and this he ſet apart as a reſource” of which he might avail 
himſelf, whenever age or infirmities ſhould oblige him to retire 
from buſineſs. . been heard to ſay, that he once took 
a conſiderable ſum from this fund for the ſes of his 
muſeum, but that he did not feel himſelf perfect y at eaſe till 
he had reſtored it again. After he had obtained this compe- 
tency, as his wealth continued to accumulate, he formed a 
laudable deſign of engaging in ſome ſcheme of public utility, 
and at firſt had it in contemplation to found an anatomical 
ſchool in this metropolis. For this purpoſe, about 1765, 
during the adminiſttation of Mr. Grenville, he preſented a me- 
morial to that miniſter, in which he requeſted the grant of a 
piece of ground in the Mews for the ſite of an anatomical 
theatre. Dr. Hunter undertook to expend 7oool. on the build- 
ing, and to endow a 2 of anatomy in perpetuity. 
This ſcheme did not meet with the reception it deſerved. In a 
converſation ''on' this ſubject ſoon/ afterwards with the earl of 
Shelburne; his lordſhip expreſſed a wiſh that the plan might be 
carried into execution by ſubſcription; and very generoully re- 
queſted to have his name ſet down for 2000 guineas. Dr. Hun- 
ter's delicacy would not allow him to adopt this propoſal. He 
choſe rather to execute it at his -own expencez-.and accordingly. 
purchaſed a ſpot of ground in Great Windmill-ſtreet, Where he 
creed a ſpacious houſe, to which he removed from Jermyn» 
ſtreet in 1770. In this building, beſides a handſome amphi- 
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theatre and other convenient apartments for his lectures and dif. 
ſections, there was: one magnificent room, fitted up with great 
W propriety as a muſou rn. 
the magnitude abd value of his anatomical collection, 
2 oo may be 1 we * the great length 
years employed in ing anatomical preparations, and 
in the diſſection of ' morbid. bodies; added to the eagerne 
with which he procured additions, from the colleRions that were 
at different times offered for ſale in London. His ſpecimens 
of rare di ſeaſes were likewiſe frequently increaſed by preſents 
ſrom his medical friends and — who, when any of 
this ſort occurred to them, very juſtly thought they could not 
diſpoſe of it more properly than by placing it in Dr. Hunter's 
muſeum. Before. his removal to Windmill, he had con- 
fined his collection chiefly. to ſpecimens of human and compa+ 
rative anatomy, and of diſeaſes; but now he extended his views 
to foſſils, and likewiſe to the branches of polite. literature and 
erudition. In a ſhort ſpace of time he became poſſeſled. of . the 
moſt magnificent treaſure of Greek and Latin books'that bas 
been accumulated 3 perſon now living, ſince the days of 
Mead.” A cabinet of ancient medals contributed likewiſe 
greatly to. the richneſs of his muſeum. 2 U ] of part 
of the coins in this collection, ſtruck by the Greek free cities, 
has been publiſhed-by the doQor's learned friend Mr. Combe. 
In a claſſical dedication of this elegant volume to the queen, 
Dr. Hunter: acknowledges his obligations to - har-majeſty.. In 
the preface, ſome account is given of the progreſs of the callec- 
tion, which had been brought together ſince the, year 1770, with 
N taſte, and at the expence of upwards, of. 20, 00. In 
1781, the muſeum received a valuable addition, of ſhells, corals, 
and other curious * of natural hiſtory, which had been 
collected by the late Dr. Fothergill, who gave directions by bis 
will that his collection ſhould be appraiſed after his death, and 
that Dr. * ſhould — oy retuſal ap" 15 Ay: Hong the 
valuation. This was: accordingly done, and Dr, ter 
chaſed it for the ſum of 1200l.. dad bin 2ca5dl wt 
Dr. Hunter, at the head of his profeſſion, , honoured with the 
eſteem of his — and in the poſſeſſion of every thing 
that his reputation and wealth ceuld confer, ſeemed now: to have 
attained the ſummit af his wiſhes. But theſe ſources of grati- 
fication were embittered by a diſpoſition to the gaut, which har- 
raſſed him map the latter en his life, notwaths 
ſtanding his very abſtemious manner of living. Abput ten years 
before his death his health was ſo much impaired, that, fearing 
erer Lr rw & ſtudio Carli Coinbe, S. R. & 
ur ui in mu S8. A. S0. 1783, 7 | 
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he migli ſoon become unfit for the fatigues of his profeſſion, he 
— rear ge "retiring to Scotland. With this view he re- 
queſted/his friends Dr. Cullen and Dr. Baillie, to look out for 
a pleaſant eſtate for him. A conſiderable one, and ſuch as 
thought would be agreeable to him, was. offered for ſale about 
that time in the neighbourhood of Alloa. A deſeription of it 
was ſent to him, and met with his approbation: the: rice was 
agreed un, and the bargain ſuppoſed to be concluded. But when 
the title deedi of the eſtate came to be examined by Dr. Hun- 
ter's edunſeb in London, they were found defective, and he was 
adviſed not to complete the purchaſe. Aſter this he found the 
expetices of his muſeum inereaſe ſo ſaſt, that he laid aſide all 
thoughts of retiring from practice. F ee 36 0! 2) ELSE if 
This alteration in his plan did not tend to improve his health. 
In the courſe: of Ja few — the returns of his gout became by 
eg more frequent, ſometimes affecting his limbs, and ſome 
times his ſtomach, but ſeldom remaining many hours in one 
part. Notwithſtanding this valetudinary ſtate, his ardour ſeemed 
to be unabated. In the laſt year of his life he was as eager to 
acquire nedẽ credit, and to ſeeute the advantage of what he had 
before gained, as he could have been at the moſt enterpriſing 
rt of his, life. At length, on Saturday, March 15, 1783, after 
ving for ſeveral days experienced a return of wandering gout, 
ra þ ined of great head- ach and nauſea. In this ſtate he 
vuVent to bed; and for ſeveral days felt more pain than uſual, both 
in his ſtomach and limbs. On the Thurſday following he found 
himſelſiſo much recovered, that he determined to give the intro- 
ductory lecture to the operations of ſurgery. It was to no 
purpoſe that his friends urged to him the impropriety of ſuch 
an attempt. He was determined to make the experiment, and 
accordingly. delivered the lecture, but towards the coneluſion 
his . was ſo exhauſted that he fainted "Ys and was ob- 
liged to be carried to bed by two ſervants. The following night 
and day his ſymptoms were ſuch as indicated danger; and on Sa- 
turday morning Mr. Combe, Who made him an early viſit, was 
alarmed on being told by Dr! Hunter himſelf, that during the 
night he had certainly 1 ſtroke. As neither his 
ſpeech: nor his pulſe were affected, and he was able toi, raiſe 
himſelf in bed, Mr. Combe encouraged him to hope that he 
was miſtaken. But the event proved the doctor's idea of his 
complaint to be but too well founded; for from that time till his 
death, which happened on Sunday, March 3o, he voided. no 
urine: without the aſſiſtance of the catheter, which was occaſion- 
ally introduced by his brother; and purgative medicines were 
adminiſtered tepeatedly, without procuring a paſſage by ſtogl. 
Theſe circutnſtances,'/ and the abſence - of pain, ſeemed to 
ſhew that the inteſtinen and bladder had loſt / their. ſenſibili! 
Vor. VIII. X and 
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and power of contraction; and iz was reaſonable-t6 pteſume, 
that @ partial pally had affeQed the nerves diſtributed to thoſ 
The latter moments of his life exhibited an inftance of 
calmneſs and foruitude that well deſerves to be recorded. Turn- 
e N Corabe, „If I had ſtrengith to 
hold a pen,” eee nodes: ce a 
wer go aan or | 
By his will, che uſe of his muſeum, ander che edles 
of truſtees, devolved: te his nephew Matthew Baillie,” and in 
caſe of hie death, to Mr. Cruikſhank. for che term of thirty 
ar Yor arcane Pen dig e 1 nr 
_— to the uni of 'Glaſgow., The ſum of 8oool. 
erling is left ad . or the baden t and au 5 4 


the  colteftion. | The truſtees are Dr. . e 1 
David Pitcairne, and Mr. Charles (fince Dr. 
hom Dr. Hunter bequeathed an annuity of = for 


— 
that is, during the 8 in which they will be deen the 
purpoſes of he will.. Dr. Hunter has likewiſe hed an 
annuity of 1001. to his ſiſter, Mrs, Baillie, during her life, and 
the ſum of 20001, to each of her two dau ters. The reſidue 
of his eſtate and effects goes to his nep On Saturday, 
April 5, his remains were interred in the retor's vault of 
James s church; Weſtminſter, ' 
Fel hv 4 ones irs Hunter, it may hs e be 
larly ſhaped, but of a ſlender Cake: and rather below 
© mide ſtature. There are ſeveral good portraits of him ex- 
tant. One of theſe is vn unfiniſhed painting by Zoffany, who 
has repreſented him in the attitude of giving : lecture on the 
muſcles at the Royal Academy, e a groupe of acade- 
micians. His manner of living was ext y ſimple and frugal, 
and the quantity of his food was ſmall as well as plain. He was an 
early riſer, and when buſineſs was over, was conſtantly 
in his anatomical purſuits, or in his muſeum: There was ſome- 
22 very engaging in his manner and addreſs, and he had ſuch 
ppearance of attention to his patients when he was making 
his en — M could hardly fail to eonciliate their confidence 
In conſultation with his medical brethren, he deli- 
Sg his opinions with diffidence and candour. In familiar 
converſation he was chearful and unaſſuming. All who knew 
him allowed, that he poſſeſſed an excellent underſtanding, great 
readineſs of pe a good memory, and a ſound judge- 
ment. To theſe intellectual powers he united uncomman aſſi- 
duity and preciſion, ſo that he was admirably futed for anato- 
*mical inveſtigation. As a teacher of anatomy, he was long and 
deſervedly celebrated. He was a ee and having a clear 
and accurate conception of What he ta he knew how to 
* W — i 
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ubjefts of anatomy and phyſiol How much he contri- 
buted 18 W cee of aden 81 in general, [way bs 8 
ealleeg from the Dongle view we haye taken of his writing | 
The mynihcence he dif] ilp layed i in the cauſe of ſcience has Nikevf. 
a claim to our applauſe, ' Dr. Hunter ſagrificed no part of his 
time ar his fortune to yo vptuoulneſs,. to idle pomp, or to an 
2 wy 2 . . on La 10 influence the purſuits 4 
lar. Wh have been animated with a 
2 or di goin himſelf, in thoſe: thin ings which are in 
their nature laudable ; ang being a hatchelor, and without views 
for elabiiſhiog 2 famil 9 he 4 ae ry te indulge his incli- 
pation, Let ug, there wh not A hhotg | the praife that is due 
10 him; and undgubted] y his temperance, his profes, his per- 
ſevering. and eager yrſuit of x. e conſti tute an example 
whigh 15 A w bie to ourf ce 0 to lanes Ga 
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th 1 10 dee ſent occaſionall ly toa g ammar 1 2 —5 He had 
— * of twenty before he felt a with for more active 
desde, * hearing of the revutatioh his brother William 
wred in London as a teacher « of anatomy, made a pro- 
rale to go up to him as an afſiſtant, His propoſal was ae 
accepted, and, in September 1748, he arrived ta London, 
was not long . his diſpoſition to excel in amatowical urfuits 
was fully A and 2 1 en to oceed | in Ks line 
oo ed and approved the ſummer of 1749, he attended 
1 at K Chelſea. bolp tel, and therg aeq ired t rudi- 
ry. In the 8 winter, he was ſo ad- 
mo in 2 knowledge of anatomy, as to inſtru his brother's 
pupils in SIPS, and, from the conſtant occypatian of the 
doctor in buſineſs, this "aſk | in futpre devolved Ummoft wally 
upon him. In the ſummer of bo 505 he again attended at 
ſea, and in 1751, became 3 . Erde lome wis, where 
he conſtantly attended whe = ein, operation was to 
be performed, After having paid. a viſit to Sc and, he chtered 
a5 2 gentlemap-commoner. in Oxford, at St. Mar Hall, though 
with what particular view does not appear. "His profeſſional 
ſtugigs, however, were not interrupted, for in 17 4, bh Fe became 
2 pupil at St. "George's hoſpital, "whore, in I 1750, he was ap- 
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pointed houſe-ſurgeon. In the winter of 1955, Dr. Hunter 


admitted him to a partnerſhip in his leQures. TEEN 
IL management of anatomical preparations was at this 
time a new art, and very little known; every preparation, there. 
fore, that was ſkilfully made, became an object of admiration; 
many were wanting for the uſe of the lectures, and Dr. Hunter 
having himſelf an enthuſiaſin fof the art, his brother had eve 
advantage in the proſecution of that purſuit towards which his 
own, diſpoſition pointed ſo ſtrongly ; and of which he left ſo 
noble a monument in his Muſeum of Comparative Anatomy. 
Mr. Hunter purſued the ſtudy of anatomy with an ardour and 
_ perſeverance of which few examples can be found. By this 
cloſe application fot ten years, he made himſelf maſter of all 
that was already known, and ſtruck out ſome additions to that 
knowledge. He traced the ramifications of the olfactory nerves 
upon the membranes. of the noſe, and diſcovered. the courſe of 
ſome of the branches of the fifth pair of nerves. In the gravid 
uterus, he traced the arterics of the uterus to their termination 
in the placeſſta. He alſo diſcovered the exiſtence of the lym- 
phatic veſſels in birds. In Gr eig anatomy, which he- 
cultivated with indefatigable induſtry, his grand object was, 
examining various organizations formed for ſimilar functions, 
under dierent circumſtances, to trace out the general principles 
of animal life. With this object in view, the commoneſt ani- 
mals were often of conſiderable importance to him; but he alſo 
took every opportunity of purchaſing thoſe that were rare, or 
encouraged their owners to ſell the bodies to him when they 
zappened to die. B „ 
exceſſive attention to theſe purſuits, his health was ſo 
much impaired, that he was threatened with conſumptive ſymp- 
toms, and being adviſed to go abroad, obtained the appointment 
of a ſurgeon on the ſtaff, and went with the army to Belleiſle, 
leaving Mr. Hewſon to aſſiſt his brother. He continued in this 
ſervice till the cloſe of the war in 1763, and thus acquired his 
knowledge of the nature and treatment of e wounds. 
On his return to London, to his emoluments from private prac- 
tice, and his half. pay, he added thoſe which aroſe from teaching 
practical anatomy, and operative ſurgery; and, that he might 
be tr ore enabled to carry on his enquiries in comparative ana- 
tomy, he purchaſed ſome land at Earl's- court near Brompton, 
where he built a houſe. Here alſo he kept ſuch animals alive 
as he purchaſed, or were preſented to him; ſtudied their J 0 
and inſtincts, and cultivated an intimacy with them, which wit 
the fiercer kinds, was not always ſupported without perſonal 
riſk. It is recorded by his biographer, that, on finding two leo- 
pards looſe, and likely to eſcape or be Killed, he went out, and 
ſeizing them with his own hands, carried then ag ing” 
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n. The horror he felt afterwards, at the danger he had run, 


would not, probably, have prevented him from making a ſitnilar 


— 


effort, had a. like occaſion ariſen. 
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On the fifth of February, 1767, Mr. Hunter was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society; and, in order to make that ſitu- 
ation as productive of knowledge as poſſible, he prevailed on 
Dr. George Fordyce, and Mr. Carne (the celebrated watch» 
maker) to form a kind of ſubſequent meeting at a coffee-houſe, 
for the purpoſe of philoſophical diſcuſſion, and enquiry into 
diſcoveries and improvements. To this meeting, ſome of the 
firſt philoſophers of the age very ſpeedily acceded, among whom 
none can be more conſpicuous than fir Joſeph Banks, Dr. So- 
lander, Dr. Maſkelyne, fir Geo. Shuckburgh, fir Harry Engle- 
field, fir Charles Blagden, Dr. Noothe, Mr. Ramſden, and 

Mr. Watt of Birmingham. About the ſame time, the accident 
of breaking his tends Achillis, led him to ſome very ſucceſsful 
reſearches into the mode in which tendons are re- united; ſo 
completely does a true philoſopher turn every accident to the 

advantage of ſcience. In the year 1768, Dr. Hunter haying 

finiſhed his houſe in Windmill-ſtreet, gave up to his brother 
that which he had occupied in 55 n· ſtreet; and in the ſame 
year, by the intereſt of the doctor, Mr. Hunter was elected 
one of the ſurgeons. to St. George's-hoſpital. In the year 1771, 
he married miſs Home, the eldeſt daughter of Mr. Home, ſur- 
geon to Burgoyne's . e of 5 by whom he had 
two ſons and two daughters [VI. In 1772, he undertook the 
profeſſional education of his brother-in-law Mr. Everard Home, 
then leaving Weſtminſter-ſchool, who has affiduouſly purſued 
his ſteps, ably recorded his merits, and ſucceſsfully emulates 
JJĩ§ði TE OT wo 
As the family of Mr. Hunter increaſed, his practice and cha- 
racter alſo advanced; but the expence of his collection abſorbed 
a very conſiderable part of his profits. The beſt rooms in his 
houſe were, filled with his preparations, and his mornings, from 
ſun-riſe to eight o clock, were conſtantly employed in anatomical 
and philoſophical purſuits. The knowledge which he thus ob- 
tained, he applied moſt ſucceſsfully to the improvement of the 
art of furgery ; was particularly ſtudious to examine morbid. 
bodies, and to' inveſtigate the cauſe of failure when operations 
had not been productive of their due effect. It was thus that 
he perſe&ted the mode of operation for the Hydrocele, and made. 
ſeveral other improvements of different kinds. At the ſame time 
the volumes of the Philoſophical Tranſactions bear teſtimony to 
his fucce in comparative anatomy, which was his favourite, and 


rl Only ee t 25d ove daughter ried to captaln James Cimphell, eldeſt fu 
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may de called alto is pr N purſuit. When he wet with 
natural appearances which could not be preſerved in actual pre- 
arations, he N able draughtſmen to repreſent them on 
Naper; and for ſeveral years, he even kept one in his family, 
expreſsly for this purpoſe. In Jan. 1776, Mr. Hunter was a 

inted ſurgeon; extraordinary to his ma Je. f In the autumn be 
the ſame year, he had an illneſs of ſo ſevere a nature as to turn 
his mind to the care of a proviſion for his family in caſe of hig 
deceaſe ; when, conſidering that the chief part of wk property 
was veſted in his collection, he determined * ediately as put 
it into ſuch a ſtate of arrangement as might mak e it cap 55 
being diſpoſed of to advantage at his death. In this he | ha 
uy tb ſucceed in a great meaſure, and finally. left his mu mY 

claſſed >, — be fit for a public ſituation. 

in had was elefted into the Royal Society 
FE aig and | Belles ttres at Gottenburg ; and, in . [of 
the Royal Society of Medicine, and the Royal Academy of Sur⸗ 
ery at Paris. In the ſame year, he removed frem Jermyn- 
test, to a larger houſe in iceſter-ſquare, and, with more 
pitit that cont! CRE expended a very great furn 1 in buildin 
A to the objects of his purſuits, fe was, 0 1785, at the 
nt of his ag tHe” a ſurge on, and performed ſome 3 

5 2 ete ſucceſs, wht were You ht by the profeſſion to 


bel Fr the reach of any ſkill. _ aculties were now in 
_ ulleſt vigour, and his ec b d, ſo to keep pace with 
2 of his mind. He was engaged in a very extenſive 


ory ice, he 5 ſurgeon to St. George's hoſpital, he gave a v 
courſe of lectures in the winder, had a fchool d practi 
atem. in his houſe, was continually engaged in . ae 
concerning the animal ceconomy, and was from. time to time 
ng" very important publications, At the lame time 

inſtituted a medical ſociety, called,  Lyc wy n 
Londinenſe, Which met 8 5 eee nd ſoo 
* zutatio $6, M 5g 1 e death of Mr. Me ro fur- 
ae i in 178 Hunter 3 ho N 

ag, ſurgeon- gen 55 the 1 1 
* e had a Molen * of illneſs, but tn. Ve ſpring of for 
e den of his. life, ſubject to peculiar and violent ſpaſmodic 
ions of the heart. In n July 1787, he was choſen a mem- 
ber of the American Philo phical Society. In 1790, findi 104 
that his lectures occupied too much of his time, he relnquilh 
them to his brother-in-law Mr, Home; and. in this year, on the 


th of Mr, Adair, he was appointed inſpector- f hoſ- 
Fille, ahd e ener of Pon os 'y 4 210 0 5 


a member of the ** College of Sur SF. in Ireland... 
Che death of Mr. Hunter Was ly ſudden, and the con- 


ſequence of one ofthoſe paſinotic | | rares the heart to goa ee 
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* years been ſul A. It on the 16th 
of October, 1793. Irritation of mind had long been found 
2 this complaint; and on that day, meeting with ſome 

ati 


s circumſtances at St. George's hoſpital, he put a degree 
of conſtraint upon himſelf to fuppreſs his ſentiments, and in 
that ſtate went into another room; where in turning round to 
a phyſician who was preſent, he fell; and and inſtantly expired with- 
out a groan, Of the diſorder which produced this effeQ, Me. 
Home has given a clear and circumſtantial account, of a very 
intereſting nature to profeſſional readers. Mr. Hunter was ſhort 
in ſtature, but uncommonly ſtrong, active, and capable of g 
bodily exertion. The prints of him by Sharp, from a picture 
by fir Joſhua 3 nolds, give a forcible and accurate idea of his 
countenance. temper was warm and impatient; but his 
93 was candid 2 free from reſerve, even to a fault. 
He eee kind of artifice, deteſted it in others, 
and in avoid it, expreſſed his exact ſentiments, ſome - 
times too openly and too abruptly His mind was uncommonly 
active; it was naturally formed for inveſtigation, and ſo attached 
to truth and fact, that he deſpiſed all unfounded ſpeculation, and 
proceeded always with caution upon the err N 
2 At the ſame — his — s in ob the refult 

nts, his ingenuity in contriving, and his adroit- 
0 in en them, — him to — from them ad- 
tages which others would not have derived. It has been 
— nr hues #6 that he was fond of h sj on de 
contrary, if he was defective in talent, it was in that of 
| =_ ination ; he purſued truth on all oecaſions with mathema- 
preciſion, but he made no fanciful excurſions.  Converſa- 
— in a erm yi * — no 1 ject could 2 —— 
purſued, fa of amuſing him; particularly towa 
the latter part —_ his life. He — little; ſeldom — that 
four hours in the night, and about an hour aſter dinner. Bat his 


oceu 3 they would have been to others, were far 

from to prin being ſo perfectly congenial to his 

mind. y and ſometimes har — his cotem- 
| to ke e furgary e n and bei 


anxious for its advancement thought meanly of thoſe pro- 
ſeſſors whoſe exertions'to- promote it were to his OI. 
Money he valued no otherwiſe than as it enabled — io 
his reſearches; and in his zeal to benefit mankind, he tos 


little to tho intereſts of his own family. Altogether he was a 
man ſuch us few ages produce; and by is greaxcontridutions to 
the ſtores of RH. „ will ever deſerve reer orig 


on of potterity, | 
ie contributions of Mr. Hunter, to the TranſaQions of the 
Wr * eunnot 9 enumerated: his other works 
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appeared in'the-following order. 1. A treatiſe on e the natural 
Hiſtory of the human Teeth,” 4to, 1771 ; à ſecond ase to 
which was added in 1778. 2. A Treatiſe on the Venereal 
Diſeaſe,” 4to, 1786. 3. Obſervations on certain Parts of 
the * CEconomy,”' 4to, 1786. 4. A Treatiſe on the 
Blood, Inflammation, and Gun-ſhot Wounds, 4o. Fhis was 
a poſthumous work, not appearing till the year 1794; but it 
had been ſent to the preſs in the preceding year, before his death. 
There are alſo ſome papers by Mr. Hunter in the“ Tranſ- 
actions of the Society for the Improvement of medical and 
chirurgical Knowledge,” which were publiſhed in 1793. T he 

collection of comparative anatomy which Mr. Hunter left be- 
hind him, muſt be conſidered as à proof of talents, aſſiduity, 
and labour, which cannot be contemplated without ſurpriſe and 
admiration. His attempt in this collection has been to exhibit 
the gradations of nature from the maſt ſimple ſtate in which life 
is found to exiſt, up to the moſt perfect and complex of the 
animal creation, to man himſelf. By his art and care, he has 
been able ſo to expoſe and preſerve in a dried ſtate, or in ſpirits, 


the correſponding parts of animal bodies, that the various links 


in the chain of perfectneſs may be readily ſollowed and clearly 
underſtood. They are claſſed in the following order: firſt, the 
parts conſtructed for motion; ſecondly, the parts eſſential to 
anĩ mals as reſpeRing their own internal cconomy; thirdly, 
Parts ſuperadded for purpoſes concerned with external objects; 
fourthly, parts deſigned for the propagation of the: ſpecies, and 
the maintenance and preſervation of the young: To go further 
into theſe particulars, would lead us to a-detail inconſiſtent with 


the nature of this work: but they are of the moſt curious kind, 


and may be ſound deſcribed in a manner at once clear: and in- 
ſtruQive, in the life of J. Hunter, from which we have taken 
this account. een inen er io Bt ifo Mag ee 
, HUNTINGTON (Roß ENT), a learned Engliſh divine; was 
born at Deorhyrſt in Glouceſterſhire where: his father was mi- 
iſter, in 1636. Having been educated in ſchoohlearning at 
riſtol, he was ſent to Merton-college, Oxford, of which in 
due time he was choſen fellow z J. He ent through the uſual 
courſe of arts and ſciences with great applauſe: ant! then applied 
* moſt diligently to divinity, and the Oriental languages. 
he latter became afterwards of infinite ſervics to him; for he 
was choſen chaplain to the Engliſn factory at Aleppo, and ſailed 
rom England in Sept. 1670. During his eleven years reſidence 
in this place, he applied himſelf particularly to ſearch out and pro · 
ae and for this purpoſe maintained a correſpond- 
ence with the learned and eminent of every profeſſion and degree, 
M nei e 965 0) eren e eincm os | 
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which his knowledge in the Eaſtern langy es, and eſpecially 


the Arabic, enabled him to do. He travelled alſo for his diver- 
ſion and improvement, not only into the adjacent, but even into 
diſtant places; and after having carefully viſited almoſt all Ga- 
lilee and Samatia, he went to Jeruſalem. In 1677, he went 
into Cyprus; and the year after, undertook a journey of 150 
miles, bor the ſake of beholding the venerable ruins of the once 
nohle and glorious, city of Palmyra: but, inſtead of having an 
opportunity of viewing the place, he and they that were with 
him were very near being deſtroyed by two Arabian princes, 
Who had taken Enden of thoſe parts. He had better ſucceſs 
in a journey to Egypt in 1680, where he met with ſeveral curi- 
oſities and mannſcripts; and had the pleaſure of converſing with 
John Laſcaris, i of mount Sina. 3 
In 1682, he embarked, and landed in Italy; and having vi- 
ſited Rome, Naples, and other places, taking Paris in his way, 
where he ſtayed a few weeks, he arrived, after many dangers 
and difficulties,. ſafe in his own country. He retired imme. 
diately to his fellowſhip at Merton-college.; and, in 1683, took 
the degrees in Aeg About the ſame time, through the re- 
commendation of biſhop, Fell, he was appointed maſter of Tri- 
nity-college in Dublin, and went over thither, though againſt 
his will; but the troubles that happened in Ireland at the e | 
lution forced him back for a time into England; and though he | 
returned after the reduction of that kingdom, yet 5e | 
his maſterſhip in 1691, and came home, with an intention to 
quit ĩt no more. In the mean time he ſold for 7ool. his fine 
collection of MSS.. to the curators of the Bodleian library; 
having before made a preſent of thirty-five. In 1692, he was 
kan zer by fir. Edward Turnor to rectory of t Hal- 
ingbury in Eſſex, and the ſame year he married. He was of- 
fered about that time the. biſhopric of Kilmore in Ireland, but 
refuſed it: in 1701, however, he accepted that of Raphoe, and 
was conſecrated in Chriſt-church, Dublin, N He ſur-, 
vived his conſecration but twelve days; for he died Sept. 2, in 
his 66th, year, and was buried in Trinity-college Top OSA 
b wn, 5 he 5 _ e ms *. A 1 
illars in „ in the ©, Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
226 Some 7 bib « Obſervations” a printed in << 


3 of wy" ogg on Voyages,” 5 2 | rol. 8yo, 
y . J. Ray ; | urty-nine « is ett 1 i ly Wri | * 
i abroad, were publiſhed by Dr. T „Smit, at tha 
end of his Mes . tir 3 ; | "+ 
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HUN TORST (GIN), one of the beſt Dutch painters « 
time, was born. at Utrecht in 1592. . He was a diſciple of 
lomeart, and afterwards went to Rome; where having ſtudied 
deſign, he exerciſed it in diawing nighi- pieces with 4 
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fucceſs. When he returned to Utrecht, he applied bimſelf te 
e He had a vaſt number of from Ant- 
werp. He taught alfo the queen of Bohemia's children to deſign. 


Charles I. invited him over to England, and for him he executed 
ſeveral noble works. He afterwards returned 10 Holland, where 
he painted for the prince of Orange. The time of his death is 
not mentioned. * e ee 
 HURE (CrarLes), a French divine of ſome eminence, was 
born at Champigny-ſur-Youne, in 1639, the fon of a labonrer. 
He made it his object to know every thing that could throw any 
Hight upon theology; and with this view he ſtudied the Oriental 
languages. He was a member of the learned ſociety of Port- 
Royal, where he imbibed at once his zeal for religion and for 
letters. He was afterwards profeſſor of the learned languaget 
in the univerſity of Paris, and prineipal of the college of Ben- 
eourt. He died in 1717. There are extant by him, 1. A Dic- 
c—_ of the Bible, 2 vols. folio,” leſs full, and lefs complete, 
than that of Calmet, publiſhed in 1715. 2. An edition of the 
Latin Teſtament, with notes, which are much eſteemed, 2 vols. 
12mo. 705 French tranflation of the former, with the notes 
from the Latin avgmented, 4 vols. 1 amo, 1702. 4. A Sacred 
Grammar, with rules for underſtanding the literal ſenſe of the 
Scripture. He was conſidered as a Janfenift; and by ſome ſaid 
to be only Queſnel a little moderated. P: 1 
HUSS (Jonxn), a celebrated divine and „was born at 
2 town in Bohemia, called Huſſenitz, about the year 1376 [A]; 
and liberally educated in the univerſity of Prague, Here he took 
the degree of B. A. in 1393, and that of maſter in 1495; and 
we find him, in 1400, in orders, and a miniſter of a church in 
that city. About this time the writings of out countryman 
Wicklif had ſpread themſelves among the Bohemians, and were 
particularly read by the ſtudents at Prague, among the chief of 
whom was Huſs; who, being greatly taken with Wicklif 's no- 
tions, and having abundance of warmth in his —＋ Va 
begun to preach and write with great zeal againſt the _— 
tions and errors of the church of Rome. He ſucceeded fo far, 
that the ſale of indulgences began greatly to decreaſe and grow 
d among the Bohemians; and the s party cried aloud, 
tt there would ſoon be an end of religion, if "meaſures were 
not taken to oppoſe the reſtleſs endeavours of the Huſſites. 
With a view, therefore, of preventing this danger, Subinco, 
the archbiſhop of Prague, iſſued forth two mandates in 1408; 
one, addreſſed to the members of the univerſity, by which they 
were ordered to bring together all Wicklif s writings, that ſuch 
as were found to contain any thing ertorievus or heretical might 
Ss « . 4 ; be 
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be burnt; the other to all curates and miniſters, commanding 
them to teach the people, that, after the conſecration. of the 
elements in the holy Sacrament, there remained nothing but the 
real body and blood of Chriſt, under the appearance of bread 

and wine. Huſs, whoſe credit and authority in the univerſity 
were very great, as well for his piety and learning, as on account 
of conſiderable ſervices he hal done, found no difficulty in 
perſuading many. of its members of the unreafonableneſs and 
abſurdity of theſe mandates: the firſt being, as he ſaid, a plain 
peg ef upon the liberties and privileges of the univerſity, 
whoſe members had an indiſputable right to poſſeſs, and to read 
all ſorts of books ; the ſecond, inculcating a moſt abominable 
error. Upon this foundation they appealed to Gregory XII. 
and the archbiſhop Subinco was ſummoned to Rome. t, on 
acquainting the pope that the heretical notions of Wicklif were 


ining ground apace in Bohemia, through the zeal of ſome 
reachers who had read his books, a bull was granted him for 
the ſuppreſſion of all ſuch notions in his province. By virtue 
this bull, Subinco condemned the writings of Wicklif, and pro- 
ceeded againſt four doctors, who had not complied with his man- 
date, in brin ing in their copies. Huſs and others, who were 
involved in this ſentence, proteſted againſt this procedure of the 
archbithop, and appealed. from him a ſecond time, in] 
1410. The matter was then brought before John XXIII. who, 
ordered Huſs, accuſed of many errors and hereſies, to appear in 
perſon at the court of Rome, and a ſpecial commiſſion 
to cardinal Colonna to cite him. Huſs, howeyer, under tha 
roteQion and. countenance of Wenceſlaus king of Bohemia, 
did not „but ſent three deputies to excuſe his abſence, 
and to — all which ſhould be alledged againſt him. Co- 
lonna paid no regard to the deputies, nor to any defence they 
could make; but declared Huls guilty of contumacy to the court 
of Rome, and excommunicated him for it. Upon this the de- 
uties appealed from the cardinal to the pope, who commiſſioned 
ur other cardinals to examine into the affair. Theſe commiſ- 
aries confirmed all that that Colonna had done [x. Nay, they 
of more; the excommunication, which was limited to "op 
chey extended to his friends and followers: they, declared him an 
Hereſiarch, and pronounced an interdict againſt him. 
All this time, utterly regardleſs of what was doing at Rome, 
Hus continued to preach and write with great zeal againſt the 
errors and ſuperſtitions of that church, and in defence of Wick- 
lif and his doctrines. He preached directly againſt the pope, 
cardinals, and the clergy of that party; and at the ſame 
time publiſhed writinga, to thew the lawfulneſs of expoling the, 
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vices of eccleſiaſtics. In 1413, the religious tumults and ſedi. 
tions were become ſo violent, that Subinco applied to Wencef. 
Iaus to appeaſe. them. Wenceſlaus baniſhed Fuſs from Prague; 
but {till the diforders continued. Then the archbiſhop had re- 
courſe, to the emperor Sigiſmond, who promiſed him to come 
into Bohemia, and aſſiſt in. ſettling the affairs of the church; 
but-before Sigiſmond could be prepared for the journey, Subinco 
died in Hungary. About this time bulls were publiſhed by John 
XXIII. at Prague againſt Ladiſlaus king of Naples; in which 
4 cruſade was proclaimed againſt that prince, and indulgences 
promiſed to all who would go to the war. This furniſhed Hufs, 
who had returned to Prague upon the death of Subinco, with a 
fine occaſicn of preaching againſt indulgences and crufages, and 
of refuting theſe bulls: and the people were fo affected and in- 
flamed with his preaching, that they declared pope John to be 
antichriſt, Upon this, ſome” of the ringleaders among the 
Huſſites were ſeized and jmpriſoned ; which, however, was not 
confented to by the people, who were prepared to'reſiſt, till the 
magiſtrate had promiſed that no harm ſhould happen to the pri- 
ſoners. But he did not kefp his word: they were executed in 
prifon ; which the Huſſites diſcovering, took up arms, reſcued 
their bodies; and interred them honourably, as martyrs, in the 
church of Bethlehem, which was Huſs's church, ng... 
Things went on thus at Prague and in Bohemia, till the 
council of Conſtance was called; where it was agreed between 
the pope and the emperor, that. Huſs ſhould appear, and give an 
account of himſelf and his doctrine. The emperor promiſed 
for his ſecurity againſt any danger, and that nothing ould be 
attempted againſt his perſon; upon which he ſet out, after de- 
claring publicly, that he was going to the council of Conſtance, 
to anſwer the accuſations that were formed againſt him; and 
challenging all people, who had any thing to except to his life 
and converſation, to do it without delay. He made the ſame 
declarations in all the towns through which he paſſed, and ar- 
rived at Conſtance; Nov. 3, 1414. Here he was accuſed in 
form, and a liſt of his heretical tenets laid before the pope and 
the prelates of the cbuncil. He was ſummoned to appear the 


rwenty-ſixth day after his arrival; and declared himſel yy 10 
d be 


be examined; and to be corrected by them, if he ſhould" b 
found to have taught any doctrine worthy of cenſure, - The car- 
divals ſoon after withdrew, to deliberate upon the moſt pre 
method of proceeding againſt Huſs; and the feſult pf their de- 
liberations was, that he ſhould be impriſoneddl. This actord- 
ingly was done, notwithſtanding the emperor's role for his 
ſecurity; nor were all his prince's endeavours after wards fuffi- 
cient to releaſe him, though he exerteU himſelf to the httnoſt. 
HFuſs was toſſed about from priſon to priſon for whole 
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months, ſuffering great hardſhips and pains from thoſe who had 
the care of him; and at laſt was condemned of herefy by the 
council, in his abſence and without a hearing, for maintaining, 
that the Euchariſt ought to be adminiſtered to the people in both 
kinds. The emperor, in the mean time, complained heavily of 
the contempt that was ſhewn to himſelf, and of the uſage that was 
employed towards Huſs; inſiſting, that Huſs ought to be allowetl 
a fair and public hearing. Therefore, on the 5th and 7th of 
June, 1415, he was brought before the council, and permitted 
to ſay what he could in behalf of himſelf and his doctrines; 
but every thing was carried on with noiſe and tumult, and Huſs 
ſoon given to underſtand, that they were not diſpoſed to hear 
any thing from him, but a recantation of his errors; which, 

however, he abſolutely refufed, and was ordered back to'priſon. 
July 6, he was brought again before the council; where he was 
condemned of herefy, and ordered td be burnt. The ceremony 
of his execution was this: he was firſt {tripped of his ſacerdotal 
veſtments by biſhops nominated for that purpoſe; next he was 
formally deprived of his univerſity- degrees; then he had a paper- 
crown'put upon his head, painted round with devils, and the 
word Hereſiarch inſctibed in great letters; then he was deli- 
vered Yor the magiſtrate, who burnt him alive, after havin 

firſt burat his books at the door of the church. He died with 
great firmneſs and reſolution; and his aſhes were afterwards 
gathered up and thrown into the Rhine. His writings, which 
are very numerous and learned, were collected into a body, 
when the art of printing began. g. 

| HUTCHESON (Dr. Frxaxcrs), a very fine writer and ex- 
cellent man, was the ſon of a difſenting miniſter in Ireland, and 
was born Aug. 8, 1694 e]. He diſcovered early a ſuperior 
capacity, and ardent thirſt after knowledge; and when he had 
gone through his ſchool-education, was ſent to an academy to 
begin his conrſe of philoſophy. In 1710, he removed from the 
academy, and entered a ſtudent in the univerſity of Glaſgow in 
Scotland. Here he renewed his ſtudy of the Latin and Greek 
languages, and applied himſelf to all parts of literature, in which 
he made a progreſs ſuitable to his uncommon abilities. After- 
wards he turned his thoughts to divinity, which he propoſed to 
make the peculiar ſtudy and profeſſion of his life; for the pro- 
ſecution of which be continued ſeveral years longer at'Glaſgow, 
le then returned to Ireland; and, entering into the miniſtry, 
vas juſt about to be ſettled in a ſmall congregation of Diſſenters 
in the north of Ireland, when ſome gentlemen about Dublin, 
who knew his great abilities aud virtues, invited him” to ſet up 
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a private academy in that eity- He complied with the invitation, 
2 with much ſucceſs. He had been fixed but a ſhort 
time in Dublin, when his ſingular merits and accompliſhments 
made him generally known; and his acquaintance was ſought 
by men of all ranks, who had any taſte for literature, or any 
for learned men. Lord Moleſworth is ſaid o have 
great pleaſure in his converſation, and to have aſſiſted him 
with his criticiſms and obſervations upon his Enquiry into the 
Ideas of Beauty and Virtye,” before it came. abroad, He e- 
ceived the ſame favour from Dr, Synge, biſhop of Elphio, with 
whom he alſo lived in friendſhip. The. firſt edition of 
this performance came abroad without the author's name, but 
the merit of it would not ſuffer him to be long concealed, Such 
was the reputation of the work, and the idęas it had raiſed of 
12 ogy ung lord 222 who was then opt of 
reland, is private ſecretary to enquire at th eller s 
for = author; ad when he could RED his name, be left 
2 letter to be conveyed to bim: in conſequence of which he 
ſoon became acquainted with his excellency, and was treated by 
him, all the time he continued in his government, with diſtin- 
guiching marks of familiarity and eſteem,  _ | | 
From this time his acquaintance began to be ſtill more courted 
by men of diſtinction, either for ſtation or literature, in Ireland. 
Abp King held him in great eſteem ; and the friendſhip of that 
prelate was of great ule to him in ſereening him from two 
attempts made to proſecute him, for daring to take upon him 
the education of youth, without 4 hipaſelf by 
ſubſcribing the eccleſiaſtical canons, and obtaining à licenſe from 
the biſhop.. He had alſo a large ſhare in the eſteem of the pri- 
mate Boulter, who, through his influence, made a donation to 
the univerſity of Glaſgow of * for an exhibitioner, 
to be bred to any of the learned profeſſions, A few years aftcr 
his — into the Ideas of e R-x_e Virtue, his “ Trea- 
tiſe on Paſſions” was publiſhed : theſe works have been often 
reprinted, and always admired both for the ſentiment and lan- 
Suage; even by thoſe, who have not aſſented to the philoſophy 
of them, nor allowed it to have any foundation in nature. 
Abaut this time he wrote ſome 3 papers, accounting 
Lor laughter in a different wa Hobbes, and more honour- 
able to human nature; which papers Were publiſhed in the col- 
lection called Hibernicus's Letters,” letters in the 
« London Journal, 1728,” ſubſcribed Philaretus, containing 
abjections to ſome parts of the doctrine in {« The Enqui J Kc," 
caſigped his giving anſwers to them in thoſe public papers. 
th the letters and anſwers were afterwards publiſhed in a ſe- 
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Ader he had tangho in a private academy at Dublin. for ſeven 


or eight years with great reputation and ſneceſs, he was called 
in 5 to Scotland, to be a profeſſor of philoſophy at Glaſgow. 
Several young gentlemen came along with hie from the academy, 
and his high reputation drew many more thither both from Eng- 
land and Ireland. After his 2 at in the college, he was 
not obliged, as when de kept the academy; to teach the lang 
anti all the. different parts of philaſophy, but the. profeſſion. of 
morals wes the province aſſigned 40 him; ſo that gow be had full 
leiſure to turn all his attention to his favourite ſtudy, human na- 
ture. Here he ſpent the remainder of his life ia a_ manner 
highly honourable to himſelf, and ornamental to the univerſity 
ich he was a Member. } His whole tiine was divided be- 
tween his ſtudies and the duties of his office 3 except what he 
allotted: to friendſhip and ſoeiety. A ſirm conſtitution and a 
pretty uniform ſtate of goad bealth, except ſome 1 6h — 
tacks af the gout, ſeemed to promiſe a longer life ; yet he did 
not exceed his 5 3d _ He was married ſoon after his ſetile- 


ment in Dublin, to Mary Wilſon, a man's daughter 
in the county of Longford ; (op he left behind him one 
ſon, Francis Hutcheſon, M. D. By chis gentleman was pub- 


liſhed," ſrom the original MS. of his father, „A Syſtem of 


Moral Philoſaphy, in three books, Glaſgow, 1755,” A vols. 4ta. - 


To which is prefixed; „Some Account of the Life, Writings, 
and CharaQer. of the Author,” by Dr. Leechman, profeſſor of 
divinity in the ſame univerſity. Dr. Hutcheſon had high jar 
of human nature, of its original dignity; and way pexſi , 
that even in this t ſtate it is capable of great improve- 
ments by proper inſtructions and aſſidugus culture. This is the 
foundation on which he has built his ſyſtem: which will there- 
fore paſs far viſionary with the followers of Montaigne, Hobbes, 
Mandeville, and others, who have ſet human nature as low as 
poſlible, by drawing it in the meaneſt and moſt odipus colours. 

_ HUTCHINS (Jons) [ol, a native of Dorſetſhire, and rector 
of the church of the Holy Trinity in W 

while curate of Milton Abbas, to collect materials for the hiſtory af 
that county, which, after many difficulties, he lived to ſee put to 
preſs. He was gather à man of diligence than of extraordinary 


genius; his collections were many years making, and a great 
part of them ſell into his hands an the death of à prior collec- 


tor. The book was mot liberally conducted through the preſs, 


by a v nere | 


and the kind patronage of Dr. Cuming and Mr. Gough, for t 
benefit of che author's widow and daughter. Several articles 


{>] Anccdous of Bowers by Fecpols p. x56. 


ſuch 


areham, began in 1737, 
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ſuch a number of beautiful plates were contributed by the gen- 
emen of the county, that (only 600 copies having been printed, 
A number not quite ſufficient for the ſubſeribers) the value of the 
book increaſed, immediately after publication, to twice the ori- 
ginal price, which was only'a guinea" a volume. The title of 
it is, The Hiſtory and Antiquities of the County of Dorſet, 
compiled from the beſt and moſt ancient Hiſtorians, Inquiſitiones 
755 mortem, and other valuable Records and MSS. in the public 
| , Libraries, and private Hands; with à Copy of Domeſ- 
day- book and the Inquiſitio Gheldi for the county: interſperſed 
with ſome remarkable Particulars of Natural Hiſtory, and adorn- 
ed with a correct Map of the County, and Vie wo of Antiqui- 
ties, Seats of the Nodility and Gentry, Lond. 17%, 2 vols. 
ſolio. Mr. Hutchins was born in 1698 at Bradford. Pererel, 
where his father Richard Hutchins was curate, who died rector 
of All-Saints in Dorcheſter, 1734, having held it from 1693. He 
vas educated at Baliol- college, where he cultivated att acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Godwin and Mr. Sandford: to the friendthip of 
the former, who cloſed. a long and worthy life about three year 
defore him, he bears ample teſtimony in his preface. n 
being preſented to Wareham, he married Anne, daughter of the 
Rev. Mr. Steevens, rector of Pimpern, whoſe grandfather had 
been ſteward to Mr. Pitt's family, who permitted Mrs. Steevens 
to preſent to the living for the next turn, in hopes of keeping 
it for her ſon; but the preſentee, Mr. Andrews, dying within 
the year, ſhe loſt her turn * Mr. Hutchins was prefented 
to Swyre, 1729, to Melcomb-Horſey, 25 archam, 
1743; and, after along combat with the infirmities of and 
gout, and a ſevere loſs by the fire at Wareham, in 1762, died June 
21, 1773, and was buried in Mary's church at Wareham, in 
the ancient chapel under the ſouth alle of the chance. 
- HUTCHINSGN (Jonn), an Engliſh author, whoſe writ- 
Rings have been much diſcuſſed, and who is conſideted as the 
Founder of a ſect, was born at Spennythorn in Yotkſhire in 
1674. His father was . f about 40l. pet ann. and de- 
termined to qualify his ſon for a ſtewardſhip to ſome gentleman 
or nobleman. He had given him ſuch ſchool-learning' as the 
lace” afforded; and the remaining of his education was 
' finiſhed by a gentleman that boarded with his father. This friend 
is faid to have inſtructed him, not only in ſuch parts of the ma- 
-thematics as were more immediately connected with his deſtined 
employment, but in every branch of that ſcience, and at the 
"fame time to have furniſhed him with a competent knowledge 
of the writings of antiquity. At 19, he went to be ſteward to 
Mr. Bathurſt of Skutterſkelf in Yorkſhire, and from thence to 
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the earl of Scarborough, who would gladly have engaged him i 


his ſervice; but his ambition to ſerve the duke of Somerſet woulc 


not ſuffer him to continue there, and accordingly he removed 


ſoon after into this nobleman's ſervice. About 1700, he was 


called to London, to manage a law-fuit of conſequence between 
the duke and another nobleman ; and during his attendanee in 
town, contracted an acquaintance with Dr. Woodward, whe 
was phyſician to the duke his maſter, Between 1702 and 1706, 
his buſineſs carried him into ſeveral parts of E and Wales, 
where he made many obſervations, which he publiſhed in a little 
ebnen entitled, Obſervations made by 5. H. moſtly in the 


FS "FO 3 Cpt: 

While he travelled from place to place, he employed himſelf in 
collecting foſſils; and we are told, that the large and noble col- 
lection, which Woodward bequeathed to the univerſity of Came 
bridge, was actually formed by him. Whether Woodward had 
no notion of Hutchinſon's abilities in any other way than that 
of ſteward and mineralogiſt, or whether he did not fulpet him at 
that time as likely to commence author, is not certain : Hutch- 
inſon however complains in one of his books, that he was be- 
reft, in a manner not to be mentioned, of thoſe obſervations, 
and thoſe collections; nay, even of the credit of being the col- 
lector.“ He is ſaid to have put his collections into Wood ward's 
hands, with obſervations on them, which Woodward was to 
digeſt and publiſh, with further obſervations of his own : but 


putting him off with excuſes, when from time to time he ſoli- 


cited him about this work, he firſt ſuggeſted to Hutchinſon un- 
favourable notions of his intention. On this Hutchinſon reſolved 
to wait no longer, but to truſt to his own pen; and that he 
might be more at leiſure to proſecute his'ſtudies, he begged leave 
of the duke of Somerſet to quit his ſervice. The requeſt at firſt 
piqued the pride of that nobleman; but when he was made to un- 
derſtand by Hutchinſon, that he did not intend to ſerve any other 
maſter, and was told what were the real motives of his requeſt, 
the duke not only granted his ſuit, but made him his ridin 
purveyor, being at that time maſtes of the horſe to George I, 
As there is a good houſe in the Mews belonging to the office of 
purveyor, a fixed ſalary of 2001. per ann. and the place a kind 
of ſinecure, Hutchinſon's ſituation and circumſtances were quite 
agreeable to his mind; and he gave himſelf up to a ſtudious and 
ſedentary life [F]. The duke alſo Fo him the next preſenta- 
tion of the living of Sutton in Suſſex, which Hutchinſon be- 
ſtowed.on the Rev. Julius Bate, a-great favourite with him, and 
a zealous promoter of his doQrines. I 
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. Tn 3724, he publiſhed the firſt part of his © Moſes's Prin- 
' Cipia;” in which he ridiculed Woodward's © Natural Hiſtory 
the Earth,” and his account of the ſettlement of the. ſeveral 
ſtrata, ſhells, and nodules, by the laws. of gravity; which, he 
tells him, W dirty impertinent collier could contradict and 
difprove by ocular demonſtration. © Moſes's Principia,” wherein 
ravitation is exploded, is evidently 8 to Newton's 
rincipia,” wherein that doctrine is eſtabliſned. Hutchinſon 
alfo threw ant ſome hints concerning what had paſſed between 
Woodward and himſelf, and the do&or's deſign of robbing him 
of his collection of foſſils. From this time to his death, he con- 
tinued to publiſh a volume every year, or every other year; 
which, with the MSS. he left behind him, were collected in 
1748, amounting to 12 vols. 8vo. An abſtract of them was 
alſo publiſhed in 1723, in 12mo. Hutchinſonès followers look 
upon the breach between Woodward arid him, as a very happy 
event ; R ſay they, had the doctor fulfilled his engage- 
ments, Hutchinſon wight have to ped there, and not have ex- 
tended. his reſearches ſo far as he has done; in which caſe the 
world would have been deprived of writings deemed by them in- 
valuable. Others are as violent oppoſers and cenſurers of his 
writings and opinions; and the diſpute has been carried on with 
no ſmall degree of warmth, © Ka | 
In 1727, Hutchinſon, publiſhed the ſecond part of “ Moſes's 
Principia; which contains the ſum and ſubſtance, or the prin- 
ciples, of the Scripture-philoſophy. As Sir Iſaac Newton made 
a vacuum and gravity the principles of his philoſophy, this au- 
| thor on the contrary aſſerts, that a plenum and the air are the 
principles of the Scripture-philoſophy. In the introduction to 
this ſecond part, he | hinted, that the idea of the Trinity was to 
be taken from the. three grand agents in the ſyſtem of nature, 
fire, hight, and ſpirit ; theſe three conditions of one and the 
ſame ſubſtance, namely, air, anſwering wonderfully in a typical or 
ſymbolical manner to the three perſons of one and the ſame eſ- 
4 This, we are told, ſo forcibly ſtruck the celebrated Dr. 
Samuel Clarke, that he ſent a gentleman to Mr. Hutchinſon 
with compliments upon the performance, and defired 'a confe- 
| rence with him on that propoſition in particular: which, how- 
ever, it is added, after repeated ſolicitations Hutchinſon thou 
t io refuſe. This doctrine a certain admirer of Hutchinſon, 
particularly in his opinions on natural philoſophy, has latel 
attempted to revive and illuſtrate, in a pamphlet entitled, A 
font ay to Truth, or the Chriſtian Node of a Trinity in 
nity, illuſtrated and confirmed from an Analogy in the Natu- 
Tal Creation.” It was publiſhed in 1793. 
Some time in 1712, Hutchinſon is ſaid to have completed a 
machine of the watch-kind, for the diſcovery of the longitude 
27 8 | 929 a 
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at ſea, which was approved by Sir Iſaac Newton; and Whiſton,. 


in his “ Longitude and Latitude, &c.“ has given a teſtimony in 
favour of his mechanical abilities. „ have alſo,” ſays he, 


« very lately been ſhewn by Mr. Hutchinſon, a very curious 


and inquiſitive perfon, a copy of a MS. map of the world, made 
about 80 years ago; taken by himſelf from the original; wherein 
the variation is reduced to a theory, much like that which Dr. 
Halley has ſince propoſed, and in general exactly agreeing tg 
his obſervations. —But with this advantage, that therein the 
northern pole of the internal loadſtone is much better ſtated than 


ir is by Dr, Halley—its place then being, according to this 


unknown-very curious and ſagacious auzhor, about the meridia | 
&c. which ancient and 1 dere bool Fs: of its pl 'f 


deſire my reader particularly to obſerve.” ace, 


month or ſo into the country for his health: but negleAing | 
this in purſuit of his ſtudies, he is ſuppoſed to have N 

himſelf into a bad habit of body, whilch prepared the way for 
his death, The immediate caufe is ſaid 5 8 an overflowing of 

the gall, occaſioned by the irregular. fallies'of an high-kept in- 
roy horſe, and the ſudden ken ben his body by them. Oy 
the Monday before his death, Dr. Meat was with him, and 
uy him to de bled; ſaying at the fame time in a pleaſant way, 
« I will ſoon ſend you to Moſes.” Dr. Mead meant, to his. 
ſtudies, two of his books being entitled, Moſes's Principia :” 
but Hutchinſon, taking it in the other ſenſe, anſwered in a mut-. 
terring tone, 4 Þ believe, doctor, you will;“ and was fo diſ- 
pleaſed with Mead, that he afterwards diſmiſſed him for ano- 
ther phyſician. He died Avg. 28, 1737, aged 63. He ſeems to 
have been in many reſpeQs a ſingular man. He certainly bad. 
eminent abilities, with much knowledge and eargings but may 
people have thought it very queſtionable, whether he did not W. at 


Hutchinſon had been accuſtoried to make an excurſion for a 


Judgment to apply them properly. His temper ſeems to have been 


violent: ſinee much ill language, and a ſtrong propenſity to per- Fe 
ſecution, but too plainly appear in his writs. The leading 
feature of Hutchinſon's doctrine was, that all knowl 


To maintain this opinion, he had recourſe to the moſt fanc' 
and extravagant etymologdes; and taught that every Hebrew 
root has ſome important meaning; or, as his diſciples expreſſed 
it « repreſents ſome obvious idea of action or condition, rai 
by the ſenſible object which it expreſſes, and further eigne 9 
ſigniſy ſpiritual ar mental things.” The air of V fag 
baliſm which appeared in thels doctrines, added to over 

bearing manner of the teacher, raiſed for a long time a vaſt con» 

tempt and abhorrence of 1 a ſyſtem ; anll the name 


ral as well as theological, is contained in the Hebrew & rar} of | 
fanciful 
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Hutchinſonian has frequently operated as a bar to the preferment 
'of perſons otherwiſe well 8 of it. It — Hs theſe 
notions have been carried too far; or at leaſt the danger, if there 
Was any, is now nearly over. Few now adhere to the opinions 
of Hutchinſon; and ſome who do, have given up his etymolo- 
gies, and enmity to human learning (o]. | 


- 


" HUTTEN {Uzxic px), a gentleman of Eraronis Tn), of 


uncommon parts and learning, was born in 1488 at Stecken- 
burg, the ſeat of his family; was ſent to the abbey of Fulde at 
11 years of age; and took the degree of M. A. at 18, at Frank- 
fort on the Oder, being the firſt promotion made in that newly 
opened univerlity.. In 1509, he was at the ſiege of Padua, in 
- emperor -Maximilian's army; and he owned that it was want 

money, which forced him to make that campaign. His father, 
not having the leaſt taſte or eſteem for polite literature, thought 
it unworthy to be purſued by perſons of exalted birth; and there- 
fore foul! pot afford his, ſon the neceſſary ſupplies for a life of 
ſtudy. He wiſhed him to apply himſelf to the civil law, which 
might raiſe him in ihe mote; * 


| ; but Hutten had no. inclination for 
that kind of ſtudy. Finding however that there was no other way 


of being upon good terms with his father, he went to Pavia in 
1511, where he 7 but a little time; that city being beſie 
and plundered by the Swiſs, and himſelf taken priſoner. He 
returned afterwards to Germany, and there, contrary to his fa- 
ther's inclinations, began to apply himſelf again to literature. 
Having a genius for poetry, he began his career as an author in 
that line; and publi 2 compoſitions, which were much 
adtnired, and Fig him credit. He travelled to various places, 
among the reſt to Bohemia and Moravia; and waiting on the 
biſhop of Olmutz in a very poor condition, that prelate, who 
was a great Mæcenas, received him graciouſly, preſented him 
with a horſe, and gave him money to purſue his journey. The 
correſpondence he held with Eraſmus was of great advantage to 
him, and procured him reſpe& from all the literati in Italy, and 
eſpecially at Venice. | I: 121 + SE IP 
At his return to Germany in 1516, he was recommended in 
ſuch ſtrong terms to the emperor, that he received from him the 
efical crown; and from that time Hutten had himſelf drawn 
ih armour, with 2 crown of laurel on his head, and took vaſt 


delight in being ſo repreſented. He was of a very military diſ- 
polition, and had given many proofs of courage, as well in the 


wars as in private rencounters. Being once at Viterbo, where 

an ambaſſador of France ſtopped, there happened a general quar- 
- [6] See Jones's Life of Biſhop Horne, Ir] Melchior Adam de vitis, ac. 
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rel to atiſe; in which Hutten, forſaken by his comrades, was 
attacked by five Frenchmen at once, and put them all to flight, 
aſter receiving ſome ſmall wounds. He wrote an epigram l 
that occaſton, “in quinque Gallos à fe profligatos, which may 
be ſeen in Melchior Adam. He had a couſin John de Hutten, 
who was court- martial to Ulric duke of Wirtemberg, and was 
murdered by that duke in 1515, for the fake of his wife, whom 
the duke enjoyed afterwards as a miſtreſs. The military poet, 
as ſoon as he heard of it, breathed nothing bnt refentment; and- 
becauſe he had no opportunity of ſhewing it with his ſword, 
took up his pen, and wrote ſeveral pieces in the form of Dialogues, 
Orations, Poems, and Leiters. A collection of theſe was printed 
in the caſtle of Steckelberg, 1519, 4to. eB vent 
He was in France in 1518, whence he went to Mentz, 
and engaged in the fervice of the elector Albert; and attended 
him a little after to the diet of Augſburg, where the elector 
was honoured with a cardinal's hat. At this diet, articles were 
exhibited againft the duke of Wirtemberg, on which occafion 
the murder of John de Hutten, marſhal of his court, was not 
forgotten: and a league was aſter formed againſt him. Ulric Hut- 
ten ſerved in this war with great pleaſure; yet was ſoon dif- 
ouſted with a military life, and longed earneſtly for his ſtudies 
and retirement. This we find by a letter of his to Frederic Piſ- 


cator, dated May 21, 1519: in which he diſcovers an inclinz= 


tion for matrimony, and exprefles himſelf very fingularly on that 
ſubject. He informs his correſpondent, „that he wanted a 
ite to take care of him ; that whatever fine things might he' 
ſaid of a ſingle life, yet he was by no means fit for it, and did 
not like even to lie alone; that he wanted a female, in whoſe. 
company he might unbend his mind, ſooth his cares, play, joke, 
and tattle; that ſhe muſt be beautiful, young, well-educated, 
merry, modeſt, and patient; that he did not require much money 
with her, nor inſiſt much on her high birth, ſince whoever mar- 
ried him would be ſufficiently ennobled —ad genus quod per- 
un ſatis nobilem futuram puto, quæcunque Hutteno nup- 
crit.” 5 Gan | n 
Believing Luther's cauſe a very good one, he joined in it with 
great warmth ; · and mg= Leo the Xth's Bull againſt Luther 
in 1520, with interlineary and marginal gloſſes, in which that 
Pope was made an object of the ſtrongeſt ridicule. "The fre- 
dom with which he wrote againſt the irregularities and diforders -- 
of the court of Rome, ' exaſperated Leo in the higheſt degree; 
and induced him to command the elector of Mentz to ſend him 
to Rome bound hand and foot, which however the eleQor did 
not do, but ſuffered him to _ in peace. Hutten then with- * 
drew to Brabant, and was at t - court of the emperor * 
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but did not ſtay long there, being told that his life would be 
in, danger. He then retired to Ebernberg, where he was pro. 
tetcted by Francis de Sickingen, Luther's great friend and guar- 
dian, to whom the caſtle of Ebernberg belonged. There he 
wrote in.1520 his complaint to the emperor, to the electors of 
Mentz and Saxony, and to all the ſtates of Germany, againſt 
the attempts which the Pope's emiſſaries made againſt lie From 
the ſame place alſo he wrote to Luther, in May 1521, and pub- 
| liſhed ſeveral pieces in favour of the Reformation. He did not 
declare openly for Luther, till after he had left the eleQor of 
Mentz's court ; but he had written. to him before from Mentz, 
andhis firſt letter is dated June, 1520, While he was upon his 
journey to Ebernberg, he met with Hochſtratus 4, upon which 
«8 drew his ſword, and running up to him, ſwore he would kill 
him, for what he had done againſt Reuchlin and Luther; but 
Hochſtratus, throwing himſelf at his feet, conjured him ſo ear- 
neſtly to ſpare. his . that Hutten let him go, after ſtriking 
him ae times with the flat ſword. This ſhews the heat * 
his zeal : it was indeed fo hot, that Luther himſelf, warm as he 
was, blamed it. During his ſtay at Ebernberg, he performed 
2 very generous action in regard to his Family. Being the eldeſt 
ſon, and ſucceeding to the whole eſtate, he gave it all up to his 
brothers; and even, to prevent. their being involved in the miſ- 
fortunes and diſgraces which he expeQed, by the ſuſpicions that 
might be entertained againſt them, he enjoined. them not to re- 
mit him any money, nor to hold the leaſt. correſpondence with 


m. ; . \ 

It was now that he devoted himſelf wholly to the Lutheran 
party, to advance which he laboured inceſſantly both by his writ- 
ings and actions. We. da, not know the exact time when he 
quitted the caſtle of N but it is certain that, Jan, 1523 
he left Baſil, where he had flattered himſelf with the hopes of 
finding an aſylum,. but on the contrary had been expoſed to great 

.. Eraſmus, though his old acquaintance and friend, had 
here refuſed a viſit from him, for fear, as he pretended, of 
heightening the ſuſpicions which were entertained. againſt him: 
but this was only a pretence ; his true reaſon; as he afterwards 
declared it in a letter to Melancthon, being, chat he ſhould 
then have been under a neceſſity of taking into his houſe that 

roud boaſter, oppreſſed with poverty and diſeaſe, who only 
| Fought for à neſt to lay himſelf in, and to borrow money of every 
one he met.” Take his words: © quod Hutteni colloquium 
deprecabar, non invidiz metus tantum in cauſa fuit; erat aliud 
iddam. Ille egens & omnibus rebus deſtitutus quærebat nidum 
aliquem, ubi moraretur. Erat mihi glorioſus ille miles cum ſua 
ſcabie in zdes-recipiendus,. &c. This refuſal. of Rraſmus bo 
"4 His . yo 


UT TEN. a 


voRed Hutten to attack him ſeverely, and according! gy E. 

liſhed an Ex xpoſtulatio” | in 1523, Which chagrined Era 5 

extremety. He anſwered it N the ſame y ear, in 4 yer 

ley, iece, entitled, “ Spongia Eraſmi Uther us adſpe 
Hutieni.“ Hutten would certainly have made a repl 1 he 
. latched away by death; but ne died in an Ws of the 

by rich, where he A hid hioſelf for ſecntity, Aug. 15 0 


fald to have died a martyr to debauchety ; 3 Which, thou 
105 treat as 4 calumny, is generally and upon good. 76 
believed to have been the caſe: oY not to inſiſt on his ei ing 
declared that He could not live without women, although he 
never married, he publiſhed'a Latin Work in ! 519, « Of cutin 
the Lues by Guiacutt Wood:“ in the dedication of which t 
the elector of Mentz, a ſpiritual 5 ach he was not aſhamed'to 
own, that having: b n_grievouſly afflicted with the diſtemper 
2 b is bp oy ec of. is book, he had recovered his health 

plication of this A. What a e 

N th Me er Hutten, ring al connexions wi 
bo hot ies — the things of this world; Hutten, wande 
| plate to place on adult of his religion ; Hutten, bearing 

petſccution'with the moſt ardent zeal, carried a. di Ifgraceful di 

with kim Wherever he went, and at laſt died of it! 

HE wus à man of little ſtature; of a weak and ſickly aig 
tutiom; extremely brave, but much too paſſionate : for he was 
not ſatisfied with attacking the Roman Catholics with his p 
he attacked tem alſo with his ſword. He acquainted Lat 
with the double war, which he carried on againſt the cer 
« received: a letter from Hutten, ſays Luther, © filled h 
rags againſt the Roman Pontiff, declaring he would attack the 
tyranny of the clergy both with his pen and ſword: he being 
exaſperated againſt the Pope for threatning, him with da 
and poiſon, and commanding the biſhop of Mentz to ſend him 
bound to Rome.” Camerarius ſays, that Hutten was . im- 
patient, that his air and diſcourſe ſhewed him to be of Kb 
difpoſition'; and applied to him what was ſaid of Demoſthenes, 
namely, . that © he would have turned the world upſide down, 
| had his power been equal to his will.” Nevertheleſs they alt ad- 
mired him fos his genius and learning, His works are veff nu 
merous, though he died young ; which made Bayle ay yy 
had he lived 35 years longer, ( Being that age when he died] h 
would have 9 el Europe with a deluge of books and we 
A colle&ion,,of * % Latin Poems” was publiſhed at Frankfort 
in 1 in 1538, x2ma; all which, except two poems, were reprinted 

third. part. of the Deliciz Poetarum Germanorum,” 
at many. works, chiefly ſatirical; in 

r has not ſerupled to * 


He was the 1 of a . 
the Wen 
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him to Lucian. Of this caſt were his Latin Dialogues on Lu- 
theraniſm, publiſhed in 4to. in 1520, and now very ſcarce. He 
had alſo a conſiderable ſhare in the celebrated work, called, 
<« Epiſtolæ virorum obſcurorum,” © 
H N PACO: a Sileſian of the 16th, century, the 
founder of the ſect called the Bohemian or Moravian. Brethren, 
a ſe of Anabaptiſts, Hutten purchaſed a territory of ſome 
extent in Moravia, and there eſtabliſhed his ſociety, They are 
conſidered as deſcended from the better ſort of Huſſites, and were 
diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral religious inſtitutions of a ſingular nature, 
but well adapted to fy their community againſt the reigning 


vices of the times [1] When they heard of Luther's attempts 
to reform the church, they ſent a deputation to. him, and he, 
ee N their tenets, though he could not in every particular 
approve, looked upon them as worthy of toleration and indul- 

nce. Hutten brought perſecution upon himſelf and his brethren 
by violent declamations againſt the magiſtrates, and the attempt 
to introduce a perfect equality among men. It has. been ſaid, 
that he was burnt as a Heretic at Inf ruck, but this is by 
no means certain, By degrees theſe ſectaries, baniſhed from 
their own country, entered into communion with the Swiſs 
church; though, for ſome time, with ſeparate inſtitutions. But 
in the ſynods held at Aſtrog in 1620 and 1627, all difſentions 
were removed, and the two congregations were formied into one 
under the title of the Church of the United Brethren, The ſect of 
Herrenhutters or Moravians, formed by count Zingendorff in 
the beginning of the preſent century, pretend to be deſcended 
from theſe brethren, and take the ſame title of Unitas Fratrum ; 
but Moſheim obſerves, that “they may with more propriety be 
ſaid to imitate the example of that famous community, than ta 
deſcend from thoſe who compoſed it, ſince it is well known that 
there are very few Bohemians and Moravians in the fraternity of 
the Herrenhutters; and it is extremely doubtful, whether even 
this ſmall number are to be conſidered as the poſterity of the an- 
cient Bohemian Brethren, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves ſo earl 
by their zeal for the reformation ech, 1 

HUT TER (EL14s), a Proteſtant divine, born at Ulric in 
1553, and died at Nurembery after 1602. He was deeply verſed 
in languages, oriental and occidental; particularly Hebrew, which 
he ſeems to have 3 at Leipſic. He publiſhed, 1. 4 A He- 
brew Bible,“ remarkable for being printed with the radical 
letters in black, the ſervile in hollow types, and the quieſcent 
or deficient letters in ſmaller characters above the line. At the 
end is the 117th Pſalm in thirty different languages. 2. Two 
Polyglotts; one in four languages, printed at Hamburg in 


ta Motheimiv. 10 x] mid. vel V. p . 


1596: 


* 
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1596; the, other in fix. languages, at Nuremberg, in; 15995 
both in foli SUR a, | ; 


I. id ante e i eee e 
HUTTER (Lzonnarp), was alſo, a native of Ulm, and 
born in 1563. He ſtudied at Straſbourg, and early applies him- 
_ elf with great diligence / to theology: he was afterwards at 

Leipſie, Heidelberg, Jena, and Wirtemburg, and in the latter 


lace, was appointed one of the public. profeſſors of theology. 
He married a lady of illuſtrious birth in 1599; and died of a 
fever in 1616, being then for the fourth time rector of the uni- 
verſity. The opinion held of his principles, may be judged by 
five anagrams {of 5 names, Leonardus Hutterus, four of them 
implying that he was another Luther. They are formed, ſays 
the author. who gives; them LI, “ per literarum haud vanam 
tranſpoſitionem; thus, . Redonatus Lutherus; © Leonhartus 
Hutterus; Ah tu noſter Lutherus;” Notus arte Lutherus;” 
« Tantus ero Lutherus.” His works are very numerous; a 
t part of them controverſial, directed againſt the church of 
ome. Beſides, theſe, 1. Compendium Theologiz, . cum 
Notis D. Gotofredi Cundiſii. 2. © Explicatio Libri Concor- 
diæ Chriſtianæ, 8 vo. 3. Loci Communes Theologici,“ 
folis, ,. 4. Formulæ concionandi, 8 Vo. 5. © Diſputationes 
de verbo Dei ſcripto, ac traditionibus non ſcriptis, in 4to. 
6.“ Collegium Theologicum, five XI diſputationes de arti- 
culis confeſſionis Auguſtanæ, 8 vo. 7. Libri Chriſtianæ 
Concordiæ, 8vo, wo. ſeveral pieces in defence of the Formule 
Concordie, which in his time were highly 1 Beſides 
many other tracts in Latin and in German, all of which are 
enumerated by Freher, but ſeem too unintereſting at the. preſent 
day to be tranſcribed." © .. 1 
_HUYGENS n a very great mathematician and 
aſtrononier, was born at the Hague in Holland, April 14, 1629 
[u], and was ſon of Conſtantine Huygens, lord of Zuylichem, 
who had ſerved. three ſucceſſive princes of Orange in the qua- 
lity of ſecretary. He ſpent his whole life in cultivating the 
mathematics and not in the ſpeculative way only,' but in mak- 
ing thetn 1 — to the uſes of life. From his infancy he 
applied himſelf to this ſtudy, and made a conſiderable progreſs 
in it, even at nine years of age, as he did alſo in muſic, arith- - 
metic, and geography; in all which he was inſtructed by his 
father, who, in the mean time, did not ſuffer him to neglect 
the belles lettres. At thirteen, he was initiated in the ſtudy of 
mechanics; having diſcovered a wonderful. curioſity in examin-, 
ing machines and other pieces of mechaniſm: and two years 


after had the aſſiſtance of a maſter in mathematics, under whom 
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Me mad a ſurptiſſug proprefs:- Tir 1645, le went to ſtudy law 
at Leyden under Vinnius; yet did not attach himſelf fo cloſely 
38 mt ſcience, bit that he found time to continue his mathe- 
wiatics under the profeffor Sthooten; He lefr this ufiiverſity at 
the end of one you, uh wert to Breda, whe an e la 
juſt been founded; and put onder the direction of his father; 
aud here; for two or threr years, He made the law Hls chief 
Rudy. in 1651, he gave the world 4 amen of His genius 
ſor mathetnatics, in à treatiſe entitled, “ "Pheotertiata' de qua- 
cratura Hyperboles, Ellipſis, & Citctli, ex dato porttonum pra 
vitatis centro: in which he fhewed very evidetitly wir mien 
be expected from hitt afterwards. ö 
Aſter his return to the Hague in 1649, be went te Hol- 
Rein nm Denmark, in the retinue of Henry count of Naffay ; 
and was extremely deſirous of going to Sweden, in order tb ſee 
Des Cartes? but the ſhort ſtay of the count in Derithatk would 
not petthit Rim. In t655, be eee into! France, ati took 
He degree of doctor of laws, at, Angiers. In 1659, he pub- 
Fhed his . Horologiin” at the Hague.” He had exhibited in a 
pry work, etititted, “ Brevis inſtitutio de uſu Horologi- 
rum ad invenienckas Fotigitulities,” à mode of a new invented 
ndutomy; but as forme perſdns, envious of His reputation, were 
bouring to deprive him of the hongur of the invention, he 
wrote this book to explain the conſtructiom of it; and to ſhew, 
tat it was very wg Ho from the pendulutn of aſtronomers in- 
vented by Galileb. In t659, he publiffied his 4 Syſteitia Sa. 
torninum, five de cauſis mifandorum Saturhi metiohn, & 
comite ejus planeta novo,” Galileo hatf endeavoured to explain 
ſome of the ſurpriſing appearances of the planet Saturn. He 
ad at firſt perceived two ſtars, which attended" it; and ſome 
time after was anazed to find them difappear. Huygens, de- 
ſtrous to account for theſe chatiges; laboured with his brother 
Conſtantine to bring the teleſcopes to greater perfection; and 
made himſelf glaffes, by which tte coold'view objects at a greater 
diſtance, thar ary that had yet been conttived; With theſe he 
applied hitmfelf to obſerve all the phaſes and appearances of 
Saturn, and drew a journal of all "the different afpects of that 
planet. He difcovered'a ſatellite attending it, for none of the 
- five were then known any thing of; and, after a long courſe of 
obſervations, perceived that the planet is ſurrounded with a folid 
and permanent ring, which never changes its ſituation. eſe 
N gained hint an high ratk among the aſtronotners of 
frs time. as oh NE oy 
In 1660, he took 4 fecbnd journey into France, and the year 
after paſſed over into England, where he communicated his art 
of poliſhing glaſſes fo! opes, and was made 4 fellow of the 
Noyal Society. About this timie the ir- pump was TR 
| whic 
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year alſo he diſcovered the laws of the colliſion of etaftic bo- 

dies; as did afterwards our on countrymen, the celebrated 

Wallis and Wren, with whom he had a diſpute about the ho- 

nour of this diſcovery. After he had ſtayed ſome months in 

England, he re to France in 1663, where his merit be. 

cams ſo conſpicuous, that Colbert reſolved to fix him at Paris, 

by ſettling: on him a conſiderable | penſion. Accordingly, in 

1665, letters, written in the king's name, were ſent to him 

to the Hague, where: he then was, to invite him to Paris, with 

the promiſe of a Jarge ſtipend, and other conſiderable advan- 
 _tages Huygens conſented to the propoſal, and refided at Paris 

from 1666 to 1681; where he was, made a member of the . 
Academy of Sciences. All this time he was engaged in mathe- 
matical purſuits, wrote ſeveral works, which were publiſhed 
from time to time, and invented and perfected ſeveral uſeful in- 
ſtruments and machines. But continual application began then 
to impair his health; and, th he had twice viſited his native 
air, in 1670 and 1675, for the ſake of recovering from illneſs, he 
now found it permanently neceſſary to his conſtitution. He left 
Paris in 1681, and paſſed the remainder of his life in his own 
country, occupied: in his uſual purſuits and employments. He 
died at the Hague June 8, 1695, in his ſixty-ſeventh year, while 
his “ Coſmotheoros,” a Latin treatiſe concerning the plurality 
of worlds, was printing: he provided, however, in his will for 
is publication, deſiring his brother Conſtantine, to whom it was 
addreſſed, to take that trouble upon him. But Conſtantine was 
ſo occupied with buſineſs, as being ſecretary in Holland to the. 
king of Great Britain, that he died alſo before it could be 
printed; ſo that the book did not appear in public till 1698. A 
limilar fate ſeemed to attend Kepler's* Somnium aſtronomicum,” 
a book on a ſimilar ſubject. While it was in the preſs, he 
died. The perſon to whom the care of the impreſſion fell, died 
too, before it was finiſhed ; ſo that, as we have related in his 
life, a third perſon was unwilling to undertake it, left the ſame 
1 ſhould ee, r 5 . WE Re 1755 N 

n 1703, were printed at „in one vol. 4to, Huygens s 
n pulcula Poſthoma, uz continent Dioptricam, Commentarios 
de vitris figurandis, Diſſertationem de Corona & Parheliis, Trac- 
tatum de motu & de vi cetrifuga,. deſcriptionem Automati Pla- 
netarii.“ Huygens had left by will to the univerſity of Leyden 
his mathematical writings, and requeſted de Volder and Fulle- 
nius, the former profeſſor of natural philoſophy and mathema- 
at tics at Leyden, and the other at Franeker, to examine theſe” 
irt works, and publiſn what they ſhould 8 This was 
he performed in the volume here mentioned. Huygens had written 
d, in Low Dutch the . | 
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the art of forming and polifhing teleſcope-glaſſes, to which he 
had greatly applied himſelf ; but Boerhaave, for this work, tranſ- 
hted into Latin. In 1704, were publiſhed in 4to, his « Opera 
Varia. This collection is generally bound in four volumes. 
It contains the greateſt of the pieces which he had pub. 
liſhed ſeparately, and is divided into four parts. The firſt part 
contains the pieces relating to mechanics; the ſecond, thoſe re- 
liting to geometry; the third, thoſe relating to aſtronomy; and the 
fourth, thoſe which could not be arranged under any of the for- 
mer titles. Graveſande had the care of this edition, in which he 
has inſerted ſeveral additions to the pieces contained in it, extracted 
from Huygens's manuſcripts. In 1728, were printed in two 
volumes, 4to, at Amſterdam, his “ Opera Reliqua : which new 
collection was publiſhed alſo by Gravefande. The firft volume 
contains his © Treatiſes on Light and Gravity ;"” the fecond his 
* Opuſcula Poſthuma, which had been printed in 1703. His 
whole time had been employed in curious and uſeful refearches, 


He loved a quiet and ſtudious life; and, perhaps through fear of 


interruption, never married. He was an amiable, chearfu}, 
worthy man; and in all reſpects, as good as he was great. 
HYDE (EDwARD), earl of Clarendon, and chancellor of 


England, was deſcended from an ancient family in Cheſhire, 


and barn at Dinton in Wiltſhire, Feb. 16, 1608{[n]. In 1622, 
he was entered of Magdalen-hall in Oxford, and in 1625, took 
the degree of Bachelor in Arts; but: failing of a fellowſhip 
in Exeter-college, for which he ſtood, removed to the Middle- 
Temple, where he ſtudied the law for ſeveral years, with appli- 
cation and ſucceſs. When the lawyers refolved to give a public 
teſtimony of their diſſent from the new doArine advanced in 
Prynne's . Hiſtriomaſtix,” wherein was ſhewn an utter diſre- 
gard of all manner of decency and refpe& to the crown, Hyde 


and Whitelocke were eee the managers of the maſque, 


reſented on that occaſion to their majeſties at Whitehall on 
— 1633-4. At the ſame time he teſtified, upon 


all occaſions, his ntter diſlike to that exceſs of power, which 


was then exerciſed by the court, and ſupported by the judges in 
Weſtminſter-hall. He condemned the oppreſſive proceedings of 
the high-commiſſion court, the {lar-chamber, the council-board, 
the carl-marſhal's-court, or court of honour, and the court of 
York. This juſt way of thinking is ſaid to have been formed 
in him by a domeſtic accident, which Burnet has related in the 
following manner. When he firſt began,” ſays that hiſtorian, 
4 to grow eminent in his profeſſion of the law; he went down to 


viſit his father in Wiltſhire; who one day, as they were walk- 


[x] Athen. Oxon. - [o] Lifeof the lord- chancellor Hyde, prefixed to ſeveral 


of his pieces, &c. p. 2. Lond. 1727. 
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Ing in the fields together, obſerved to him, that men of his 
ofeſfion were apt to ſtretch the prerogative too far, and injure 
liberty: but charged him, if ever he came to any eminence in 
his profeſſion, never to ſacrifice the laws and liberty of his 'coun- 
try to his own intereſt, or the will of his prince.“ He repeated 
this twice, and immediately fell into a fit of 17 of which 
he died in a few hours; and this advice had ſo laſting an influence 
upon the ſon, that he ever after obſeryed and purſued it y.“ 
In the parliament which began at Weſtminſter, April 10, 1640, 
he ſerved as burgeſs for Wotton-Baſſet in Wiltſhire ; in which 
arliament he diſtinguiſhed himſelf upon the following occaſi 
His majeſty having acquainted the houſe of commons, that he 
would releaſe the ſhip-money, if they would grant him twelve 
ſubſidies, to be paid in three years, great debates aroſe in the 
houſe that day and the next; when Hampden, ſeeing the matter 
ripe for the queſtion, deſired it might be put, “ whether the 
houſe ſhould comply with the propoſition made by the King, 
as it was — in the meſſage?” Hereupon ſerjeant Glan 
vile the ſpeaker, for the houſe was then in a comimiygee, endea- 
roured in a pathetic ſpeech to perſuade them to comply with the 
king, and: ſo reconcile him to Fr for ever. No ſpeech 
ever united the inclination of a popular council more to the 
ſpeaker than this did; and if the queſtion had been preſently 
put, it was believed that few would have oppoſed it. But, after 
a ſhort ſilence, the other ſide recovering new courage, called 
again with ſonie earneſtneſs, that Hampden's queſtion ſhould be 
put; which being like to meet with a concurrence, Hyde, being 
very ſolicitous to keep things in ſome tolerable calmneſs, then 
ſtood up; and, giving his reaſons for his diſlike to that queſtion, 
propoſed, that ** to the end every man might freely give his yea 
or no, the queſtion might be 405 only upon giving the king a 
ſupply; and if this was carried, another might be put upon the 
manner and proportion: if not, it would have the ſame effect 
with the other propoſed by Mr. Hampden.” . This, after it had 
been ſome time oppoſed and diverted by other propoſitions, 
which were anſwered by Hyde, would, as it is generally be- 
lieved, have been put and carried in the affirmative, though po- 
ltively oppoſed by Herbert the folicitor-general, if fir Henry 
Vane the ſecretary had not ſtood up, and aſſured them as from 
his majeſty, that if they ſhould 155 a vote for a ſupply, and not 
in the proportion propoſed in his majeſty's meſſage, it would 
not be accepted by him, and therefore deſired that the queſtion” 
, night be laid aſide. . This being again urged by the ſolicitor- 
q general, and it being near five in the (afternoon, it was readily 
conſented to, that the houſe ſhould adjburn till the next morn- 


[r] Hiftory'of his on Times, Vol. I. B 2. 
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ing, at which time they were ſuddenly diſſotted. And within 


an hour after Hyde met St. John, who was ſeldom known to 
fipile, but then had a moſt chearful aſpect; and obſerving Hyde 


melanchaly, aſked him, „what troubled him?“ who anſwered 


The ſame he believed that troubled moſt good men, that, in a 


time of ſo much confuſion, ſo wiſe a parliament ſhould be ſo 
imprudently diffolved.” St. John replied ſomewhat warmly, 
cc that all was wel: that things muſt grow worſe, before they 
would grow better; and that that parliament would never have 
done what was requiſite [qQ.].” | | 


This parliament being difſolved, Hyde was choſen for Salt- 


aſh in Cornwall in the parliament, which commenced Nov. 
3, the ſame year, where his abilities began to be noticed; and 
when the commons prepared a charge againſt lord chief baron 
Davenport, baron Weſton, and baron Trevor, he was ſent u 

with the impeachment to the lords, to whom he made a molt 
excellent ſpeech. It begins thus: © My lords, there cannot be 
a greater inſtance of a ſick and languiſhing commonwealth, than 
the buſineſs of this day. Good God! how have the guilty theſe 
” years been puniſhed, when the judges themſelves have been 
uch delinquents*? It is no .marvel, that an irregular, extrava- 
gant, arbitrary power, like a.torrerft, hath broken in upon us, 
when our banks and our bulwarks, the laws, were in the cuſtody 
of fuch perſons. Men, who had left their innocence, could not 
preſerve their courage; nor could we look that they, who had ſo 
viſibly undone us, themſelves ſhould have the virtue or credit 


to refeue us from the oppreſſion of other men. It was ſaid by 
one, who always ſpoke excellently, that * the twelye judges 


were like the twelve lions under the throne of Solomon; under 
the throne of obedience, but yet lions. Your lordſhips ſhall this 
day hear of ſix, who, be they what they will elſe, were no 
lions: who upon vulgar fear delivered up their precious forts 
they were truſted with, almoſt without aſſault; and in a tame 


_ eaſy trance of flattery and ſervitude, loſt and forfeited, ſhame- 


fully forfeited, that reputation, awe, and reverence, which the 
wiſdom, courage, and gravity of their venerable predeceſſors 
had contracted and faſtened to the places they now hold, The 
even rendered that ſtudy and profeſſion, which in all ages hat 
been, and, I hope, now ſhall be of honourable eſtimation, ſo 
contemptible and vile, that had not this bleſſed day come, all 
men would have had that quarrel to the law itſelf. which Marius 
had to the Greek tongue, who thought it a mockery to learn that 


language, the maſters whereof lived in bondage, under _thers 


And I appeal to theſe unhappy gentlemen themlelves;-with what 
2 ftrange ne 1 » ſcorn, and indignation, the faces of all 
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men, 


4 doing or not doing, who haye. brqught this upon us: © M 


OE = ” 


men, even of the meaneſt, have been directed towards them, 
fince, to call it no worſe, that fatal declenſion of their under- 
ſtanding in thoſe judgements, of which they ſtand here Ne 
before your fordihips.” The concluſion runs thus: If the 
excellent, envied conſtitution of this kingdom hath been of late 


— your lordſhips ſee the cauſes. If the ſweet har- 
| mony beter 


een the king's protection and the ſubjeQ's obedience 
hath unluckily fuffered interruption ; if the royal juſtice and 
honour of the beſt of kings have been miſtaken by his people 
if the duty and affection of the moſt faithful and 3 nation 
have been ſuſpected by their gracious ſoyereign; if, by theſe 
miſrepreſentations, and theſe miſunderſtandings, the Ling aw 
people have been robbed of the delight and comfort of each 


- 


other, aud the bleſſed peace of this iſland been ſhaken and 
in tered nto tumults and commotions, into the" pover'hs 
though not into the rage, of war, as a people prepared for de- 
ion and deſolation; theſe are the men, aQively or paſſivel 4 


— 


E e Pax vocatur; ubi jugicia deficiunt, incipit 
Bur en Hyde was very zealous for redreſſing the griev- ä 


des of the nation, he was no leſs ſo for the ion Taos 
abliſhed church, and the .honour of the crown. When a 


bill W In to take away the biſhops vote in parliament 
and to leave them out of all commiſſions of the peace, or an 


thing that had relation to temporal affairs, he was very ear 
for Fowl fe out, and faid, that, “from the time that par- 
liaments begun, bi hops had always been a part of it; that if 
they were taken out, there was nobody left to repreſent the 
clergy ; which would introduce another piece of injuſtice, that 
no other part of the kingdom could complain of, who, being all 
repreſented in parliament, were bound to ſubmit 'to whatever 
was enacted there, becauſe it was, upon the matter, with their 
own conſent : whereas if the bill was carried, there was nobod 
left to repreſent the clergy, and yet they muſt be bound by their 
determination [s]. He was one of the committee employed 
to prepare the charge againſt the earl of Strafford: but, as ſoon 
as he ſaw the unjuſtifiable violence with which the profecution 
was puſhed, he left them, and oppoſed the bill of attaindeg 
warmly, He was afterwards appointed a. manager at the con- 
ference with the houſe of lords, for aboliſhing the court of York, 
whereof that carl had been for ſeveral years preſident ; and was 
chairman alſo of -ſeveral other committees, appointed upon the 
moſt important occaſions, as long as he continued his preſence 
among But, when they began to put in execution their or- 
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dinance for raiſing the militia, againſt his majeſty, Hyde, bein 
rſuaded that this was an act of open re ellion, left them; gh 
they felt the blow given to their 8 by his 99 9 Tag 
fibly, that in their inſtructions ſhortly after to the earl of Eſſex 
their general, he was excepted with a few, others from any grace 
ee e eee ee 
Hyde withdrew to the king at York, having firſt obtained the 
great ſeal to be ſent thither on May 20% 1642 :; and, upon his 
245 was taken into the greateſt confidence, though he was 
not under any official chataQer in the court for ſome months. 
But, towards the latter end of the year, upon the promotion of 
ſir John Na be maſter of the Rolls, he ſucceeded him 
in the chancellorſhip of the Exchequer, and the ſame year was 
koi hted, and made a privy-counſellor, With theſe characters 
he at in the parliament aſſembled at Oxford, Jan. 1643; and, 
in 1644, was one of the king's commiſſioners at the treaty of 
Uxbridge bh Not long after, the king ſending the prince of 
Wales into the Weſt, to have the ſuperintendency of the affairs 
there, ſir Edward Hyde was appointed to attend his highneſs, 
and to be of his council; where he entered, by his majeſty's 
command, into a correſpondence with the marquis of Ormond, 
then lord-Iieutenant of Ireland. Upon the declining, of the 
+ King's cauſe, he with the lords Capel and Colepepper failed 
from Pendennis caſtle in Cornwall to Scilly, and thence to Jer- 
ſey, where he arrived in March, 1645 but being greatly diſ- 
guſted at the prince's removal thence the following year to 
Ve, he obtained leave to ſtay in that iſland. His diſguſt at 
the prince's remoyal into France, is ſtrongly expreſſed in the 
following letter to duke of Ormond: TE | 


FT . 


«© My lord, 4 | 

„ Your lordſhip hath been long ſince. informed, whither my 
lord Digby attended the prince; and from thence have pardoned | 
my not acknowledging your grace's favour to me, from the im- 
poſſibility of preſenting it to you. I confeſs, in that conjunc- 
ture of time, I thought the remove from Jerſey to Ireland to 
be very fit to be deliberately weighed, before attempted; but I 
would have choſen it much more chearfully than this that is em- 
braced, which I hope will be a memorial to my weakneſs; for 
it is my, misfortune to differ from thoſe with whom I have hi- 
therto agreed, and . with my beſt friend, which I hope 
will not render me the leſs fit for your charity, though I cant 
be for your conſideration. | Indeed, there is not light enou 

for me to ſee my way, and I cannot well walk in the E. 
and therefore I have deſired leave of the prince to breathe in 


r] Whitelocke's Memorials, &c. p. 62, and Hiſt. of the Rebellion, B. vi. 
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this 


rp. 1 


is inland a little for my refreſhment, till 1 may diſcetn ſomu 
way in Which I may ſerve his majeſty. I hope your lordſhip 
will never meet with any interruption in the exerciſe of that 
devotion, which hath rendered you the envied example of wn 
kingdoms, and that I ſhalf yet find an opportunity to atten 


& 


upon your lordſhip, and have the honour to be recefved by you 
If ST TOE v 
My Lord, your 'Lordſhip's; Ke. 
e June 22, 1645. © Epwanp HDE.“ 
We ſee here not barely a diſguſt, but even a reſentment 
ſhewn-to the prince's going to Paris; the ground of which un- 
doubtedly lay in the manifeſt danger his religion. was thereby 
brought Into from the reſtleſs endeavours of his mother; ſince it 
is notorious, that the chancellor was never upon; any tolerable 
terms with the queen, on account of his watchfulneſs againſt 
, ora da nets 
uring; hes retirement in Jerſey, he began to write his ( Hiſ- 
tory of the Rebellion,” which had been. articularly. recom- 
mended to him, and in which he was a ite 119 by the king, 
who ſupplied him with ſeveral of the materials for it. We 
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learn from the hiſtory itſelf, that upon lord ail wr x on 


the king at Hampton-court in 1647, his majeſty wrote to the 
chancellor a letter, in which he © thanked him for undertaking 
the work he was upon; and told him, he ſhould expect ſpeedily 
to receive ſome contribution from him towards it: and within a 
very ſhort time afterwards, he ſent to him memorials of all that 
had paſſed from the time he had left his mpjelly at Oxford, 
when he waited upon the prince into the Welt, to the very day 
that the king left Oxford to go to the Scots; out of which me- 
morials the moſt important paſſages, in the years 1644 and 
1645, are faithfully collected. Agreeably to this, the ninth 
book opens with declaring, that “the work was firſt undertaken. 
with he” king's approbation, and by his encouragement; and 
particularly, that many important points were tranſmitted to 
the author by the king's immediate direction and order, even 
after he was in the hands and power of the enemy, out 
of his own memorials and journals.” Thus do we trace the 
exact time when this hiſtory was begun. The time when it 
was finiſhed may be aſcertained with the ſame. degree of ex- 
actneſs, from the dedication. of the author's “Survey of the 
Leviathan,” wherein he addreſſes himſelf to Charles II. in theſe 
terms: 4 As ſoon as I had finiſhed a work, at leaſt recom- 
mended, if not enjoined, to me by your bleſſed father, and ap- 
proved, and in ſome degree peruſed by your majeſty, I could 
not, &c,” This dedication is dated Moulins, May 10, 1673; 


x Collection of letters to and frond the duke of Qrmondz by Carte, No. 478. i 
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whence it that the 82 was 2 completed till the 
ning oft that, or the latter e of the _— year: and 
t Lebe or thoſe paſſ e in it, e facts are related 
en Sy: long after the Reſtoration; as for inſtance, that 
« ſir e by lived many years after the king's return; and 
that the << earl of Saudwich's expedition was never cnt ven him 
by Fome men: which, we ſee, might very conſiſtently be ob- 
abc this hiſtory, though that nobleman did not Ie & hi lf 
till 2672. 
ay, 1648, fir Edward received a letter from the / 4308 to 
eall im Faris; where, after the king's death, he was conti- 
ntied both in his feat at the privy-connetl, and in his office of 
the exchequer, by Charles II. In Nov. 1649, he was fent wy 
the King Ke lord Cottington ambaſſador 
Jun. ply for aſſiſtance Nr of his crown; — 
. fucceſs, in July, 16 after his arrival, 
the King gave ym an account of his * after the battle of 
Wor a In that unfortunate expedition to Scotland, which 
had Ct ente hn during fir Edward's abſerice, and much 
Nis fudg dgement. He now reſided for Tome time at Ant- 
wetp, 9 ** ft no means unattempted, by letters and meſſages to- 
England, for compaſſing the Reſtoration ; wherein, however, 
he Tolely relied upon *. epiſcopal party. In 1653, be was 
accuſed of holding a ene tndede with Cromwell; bat being 
declared innocent by the king, was afterwards fecretary of ſtate. | 
More attempts were de ve to ruin him with the King; but in 
vain; for, in 1657, he was made chancellor of — Upon 
the Reſtoration, as he had been one of the as in his 
maſter's ſufferings, ſo he had a proportionable yoke in his glory. 
Befides the pelt of lord chancellor, in which he was conti - 
nued, he was choſen chancellor of the 3 * 2 
in OA. 1660; and, in November foltowin RY 
the title of 'baron Hyde of Hindon, in . 2 Which 
Were added, in April, 1661, the titles of viſcount Cornbur; in 
Oxfordſhire, and earl of Clarendon in Wiltſhire. © Thefe * 
nours, great as they were, were however by no means beyond 
his merit. He had, upon the Reſtoration, ſhewn'great prudence, 
2 and moderation, in ſettling the juſt boundaries between 
the tive of the' crown and the Niberte of the people. 
He ced much confuſion into order, and adjuſted many 
Acting intereſt, where property was concerned, He had en- 
deavoured to make things eafy to the Preſbyterians and tmal-con- 
tents by the act of indemnity, and to b th the Royaliſts by — 
act of uniformity. But it is not poſſible to ſtand e e 
a ſituation ſo much diſtinguiſhed, withont becoming odjet 
of -envy; which created him ſuch enemies, as both W wilbed and 
. his ruin, and at laſt effected it. Doubtleſs nothing 
ue ; ore 


/ 


* 


fell in 
of ſir George 
ſome forces to England in 1659, he went to Breda, where his 
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more contributed to inflame this paſſion againſt him, than the 
circumſtance of his eldeſt daughter being married to the duke of 

York, which became known in 2 few months after the king's | 
return. She had been one of the maids of honour to the prin- 
ceſs · royal Henrietta, ſome time during the exile, when the duke 
e with her V]; and being diſappointed by the defeat 
Booth, in a deſign he had formed of coming with - 


ſiſter then refided. "Paſſing ſome weeks there, he took this op- 


ſuch addreſs, that in the concluſion he married her, Nov. 4, 
that year, with all poſſible ſecrecy; and unknown to her father. 
After their arrival in England, being 2 ſhe called upon 
the duke to 'own his marriage; and 

divert her from this object, both by great promiſes and grea 
threatenin 


her afterwards as he pleaſed.” The king ordered ſome biſhops 
and j to peruſe the proofs of her marriage; and they re- 
porting, that it had been ſolemnized according to the doctrine of 
goſpel and the law of England, he told his brother, that he muſt 


had not been privy to it; aſſuring him, that - this accident ſhould 
not leſſen the eſteem and favour he had for him.” 


of high-treaſon to the houſe of lords. There had been a long 
courſe of friendſhip, both in prof . and adverſity, between 
the chancellor and this earl; but hy ad gradually fallen into 
different meaſures in religion and politics. In this ſtate of 
things, the chancellor refuſing what lord Briſtol conſidered as a 


vour of a court lady), the latter took ſo much offence, that he 
venge. The ſubſtance of the whole accuſation was as follows: 


« That the chancellor, being in place of higheſt truſt and con- 
fidence with his majeſty, and having arrogated a ſupreme direc- 


upon his majeſty's perſon, and to alienate the affeQions of his 
ſubjects, abuſed the ſaid truſt in manner following. 1. He had 
artfully inſinunting to his creatures and * that his 
majeſty was inclined to popery, and deſign 


4 


yet ſhe had the fpirit and wiſdom to tell him, 
« She would Rave it known that ſhe was his wife, let him uſe 


rtunity, as Burnet tells us, of foliciting miſs Hyde to indulge 
is deſires without marriage; but ſhe managed the matter with 


LH 


gh he endeavoured to 


live with her whom he had made his wife, and at the ſame time 
generouſly preſerved the honour of an excellent ſervant, Who 


The firft open attack upon lord Clarendon was made by the 
earl of Briſtol ; who, in:x66g, exhibited againſt him a charge 


ſma}l favour, (which was ſaid to be the paſſing a patent in fa- - 


let looſe his fiery temper, and reſolved upon nothing but re- 


tion in all 10 had; with a traiterous intent to draw contempt + 


endeavoured to alienate the hearts of his majeſty's ſubjects, by 
to dier the el. 
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bliſhe@ religion. 2. He had faid to ſeveral. perſons of his ma- 
Jeſty's privy-council, that his majeſty was dangerouſly corrupted 
in his religion, and inclined to popery: that perſons of that re- 
ligion had ſuch accefs and ſuch- credit with him, that, unleſs 
there were a careful eye had upon it, the. proteſtant religion 
would be overthrown in this kingdom. . n his majeſty's 
admitting ſir Henry Bennet to be fecretary of ſtate in the place 
of ſir Edward Nicholas, he ſaid, that his majeſty had given 
10,0001, to remove a moſt zealous Proteſtant, that he might 
bring into that place a concealed Papiſt. 4. In purſuance of 
the {ame traiterous deſign, ſeveral friends and dependents of his 
have ſaid aloud, that, were it not for my lord chancellor's 
ſtanding in the gap, Popery would be introduced into this king- 
dom.“ 5. That he had perſuaded the king, contrary to his 
opinion, to allow his name to be uſed to the pope and ſeverat 
cardinals, in the ſolicitation of a cardinal's cap for the lord Au- 
bigny, great almoner to the queen: in order to effect which, he 
had employed Mr. Richard ing, a known Papiſt, and had 
likewiſe applied himſelf to ſeveral popiſh prieſts and Jeſuits to 
the ſame purpoſe, promiſing great favour to the Papiſts here, 
in cafe it ſhould be effected. 6. That he had likewiſe promiſed 
to ſeyeral Papiſts, that he would do his endeavour, and faid, * he 
hoped to compaſs taking away all penal laws againſt them;' to 
the end they might preſume and grow vain upon his petronage ; 
and, by their publiſhing their hopes of toleration, increaſe the 
ſcandal deſigned by him to be raiſed againſt his majeſty through- 
out the kingdom. 7. That, being intruſted with the treaty 
between his majeſty and his royal confort the queen, he con- 
eluded it upon articles ſcandalous and dangerons to the Proteſ- 
tant religion. Moreover, he brought the king and queen to- 
gether without any ſettled agreement about the performance of 
the marriage. rites ; whereby, the queen; refuſing to be married 
by a Proteltant prieſt, in caſe of her being with child, either the 
ſucceſſion fhould be made uncertain for want ef the due rites 
of matrimony, or elſe his majeſty be expoſed to a ſuſpicion of 
having been married in his own dominions by a Romiſh _ 
8. That, having endeavoured to alienate the hearts of the king's 
ſubjects upon the ſcore of religion, he endeavoured to make uſe 
of all his ſcandais and jealouſies, to raiſe. to himſelf a popular 
applauſe of being the zealous upholder of the Proteſtant reli- 
gion, &c. 9. That he further endeavoured to alienate the hearts 
of the king's ſubjects, by venting. in his own diſcourſe, and 
rhoſe of his emiſſaries, opprobrious ſcandals againſt his majeſty's 
perſon and courſe of life; ſuch as are not fit to be mentioned, 
unleſs neceſſity ſhall require it. 10. That he endeavoured to 
"alienate the affections of the duke of York from his majeſty, by 
ſuggeſting to him, that ? his majeſty intended to . 


— 
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duke of Monmouth.“ 11. That he had perſuaded the king, 
againſt the advice of the lord general, to withdraw the Engli 
garriſons out of Scotland, and demoliſh all the forts built there, 
at ſo vaſt a charge to this kingdom; and all without expecting 
the advice of the parliament of England. 12. That he endea- 
youred to alienate his majeſty's affections and efteem from the 
preſent parliament, by telling him, that there never was fo 
weak and incon le a houſe of lords, nor never fo weak 
and heady a houſe of commons; and e that © it was 
better to ſell | Dunkirk, chan be at their mercy for want of 
money. 1. That, contrary to a known law made laſt ſeſſion, 
by which money was given and applied for maintaining Dun- - 
kirk, he adviſed and effected the ſale of the ſame to the French 
king. 14. That he had, contrary to law, enriched himſelf and 
his treaſures by the ſale of offices. 15. That he had converted 
to his own uſe vaſt ſums of public money, raiſed in Ireland by 
way of ſubſidy, private and public beneyolences, and otherwiſe 
given and intended to defray the charge of the government in 
that kingdom. 16. That, having arrogated to himſelf a ſupreme 
direction of all his majeſty's affairs, he had prevailed to have his 
majeſty's cuſtoms farmed at a lower rate than others offered; 
and that by perſons, with ſome of whom he went a ſhare, and 
other parts of money reſulting from his majeſty's revenue [Z].“ 

A charge urged with ſu much anger and inconſiſtency as this 
was, it is eaſy to imagine, could not capitally affect him: on 
the contrary, we find, that the proſecution ended greatly to the 
honour of the chancellor ; notwithſtanding which, his enemies 
advanced very conſiderably by it in their deſign, to make him leſs 
in favour with his maſter, leſs reſpected in parliament, and leſg 
beloved by the people. The building of a magnificent houſe, 
which was begun in the following year, 1664, furniſhed freſh 
matter for obloquy. ** The king,” ſays Burnet, ** had granted 
him a large piece of ground, near St. James's palace, to build 
upon. He intended a ordinary houſe; but not underſtand- 
ing theſe matters himſelf, he put the management of it into the 
hands of others, who run him to a expence of above 
Bere three times as much as he had deſigned to lay out upon it. 

uring the war, and in the year of the plague, he had about 300 
men at work; which he thought would have been an acceptable 
thing, when ſo many men were kept at work, and ſo much 
money as was daily paid circulated about. But it had a contrary 
effect; it raiſed 3 great outcry againſt him, Some called it 
Dunkirk Houſe, intimating that it was built by his ſhare of the 
price of Dunkirk ; others called it Holland Houſe, becauſe he % 
vas believed to be no friend to the war, ſo it was given out be 
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had the money from the Dutch. It was viſible that, in a time 
of public calamity, he was building a very noble palace. An- 
other accident was, that before the war chere were ſome deſigns 
on foot for the repairing of St. Paul's, and many ſtones were 
brought thither for the purpoſe. That project was laid aſide; 
upon which he bought the ſtones, and made uſe of them in 
A his own houſe. This, how flight ſoever it may ſeem 
to be, had a great effect by the man nt of his enemies 
[A.“ To this remark it may be added, that this ſtately pile 
was not finiſhed till 1667; ſo that it ſtood a growing monument 
for the popular odium to feed upon, almoſt the whole interval 
between his firſt and his laſt impeachment; and io aggtavate 
and ſpread that odium, there was publiſhed a virulent ſati- 
rical ſong, entitled, Clarenden's Houſe- warming, conſiſting 
of many ſtanzas, to which, by way of ſting at the tail, was 
. added, the following clumſy. but bitter epigrams 
3 UPON THE HOUSE, 
Here lie the ſacred bones 
Of Paul beguiled of his ſtones, * 
Here lie the golden briberies 
Of many ruined families. 
Here lies the cavaliers debenture wall, 
Fixed on an eccentric baſis: *" 
Here's Dunkirk town and Tangier-hall, 
The queen's marriage and all 
| The Dutehmen's Templum Pacis, ' 
In Auguſt, 1667, he was removed from his poſt of chancellor, 
and in November following was impeached by the houſe of com- 
mons of high-treaſon, and other crimes and miſdemeanors: upon 
which, in the beginning of December, he retired to France, 
| 2 on the 19th, an act of baniſhment was paſſed againſt hini. 


J. Echard obſerves, how often it has heen admired, that 
the king ſhould not only conſent, to diſcard, but ſoon. after ba- 
niſh a friend, who had been as honeſt and faithful to him as the 
beſt, and perhaps more uſeful and ſerviceable than any he had 
ever employed; which ſurely could never have been brought to 
bear without innumerable envjers and chemies,” But to con- 
teive how theſe were raiſed, we need only remember, that during 
the height of his grandeur, which contihued two years after the 

Reſtoration without any riyſhip, as well as the feſt of his 
' miniſtry, he manifeſted àn inflexible ſteagineſs to the conſtitution 
. of the church of England, in eg oppoſition to the, Papiſts on 

t 


one fide, and the Diffenters on the other ; ſo that none of theſe 
could ever be reconcited'to him or his proceedings, eta fri 
het 1 22 4 Ann K. ge r FLY Vs 36 Wh 1 
| Fiſt, of hi Times, Val, I. : 667. 
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ladies of pleaſure, ma uch impreſſions. upon the A 
ad, to 


he ſeemed ſo forward to make 2 coalition of all partes, that the 


cavaliers, and ſtrict churchmen thought themſelves much neg- 
leted; and many of them upon that account, though. unjuftly, 
entertained inſuperable prejudices againſt him, and joined with 
the greateſt of his enemies. But the circumſtances. which were 
ſuppoſed to weaken, his intereſt with, and at length make him 
diſagreeable to the king, were rather of a perſonal nature, and 
ſuch as concerned the king and him only. It is allowed on all 
hands, that the chancellor was not without the pride of conſcigus 
virtue ; ſo that his perſonal' behaviour was accompanied. with 
a ſort of grdvity and haughtineſs, which ſtruck a very unpleaſ- 
ing awe into a court filled with licentious perſons, of both icxes, 
He often took the liberty to give reproofs to. theſe perſons, of 
mirth and gallantry ; and ſometimes thought it his duty ta ad- 
viſe the king himſelf in ſuch a manner that they took advantage 
of him, and as he paſſed in court, would often ſay to his ma- 
jeſty, There goes (Jour ſchoolmaſter.” The chief af theſe 
was the duke of Buckingham, who had a. ſurpriſing talent of 
ridicule and buffoonery; and that he might make way for his 
ruin, by bringing him. firſt, into contempt, he often acted and 
mimicked him in the preſence of the king, walking in a ſtate 

manner with a pair of bellows before him for the purſe, a 

colonel Titus carrying a fire-ſhovel on his ſhoulder for the mace; 
with which ſort of farce and banter the king, ſays Echard, was 
too much delighted and captivated. Theſe, with ſome more 
ſerious of the Popiſ party, aſſiſted by the ſolicitations of the 


he at laſt gave way, and became willing, and mew e 
part both from his perſon and ſervices. It was alſo 


that the king had ſome private reſentments againſt him, for 


checking of thoſe who were too forward. in loading the crown 


with prerogatiye and revenue; and particularly, we are told, that 
he had counteracted the king in a grand deſign which he had, to 
be divorced from the queen, under pretence, ** that ſhe had been 


E to another perſon, or, that ſhe was in e; of 
aring children.“ The perſon deſigned to ſupply. her was 
Mrs. Stuart, à beautiful young lady, who was. related to the 


king, and had ſome office under the queen. The chancellor, te 
prevent this, ſent for the. duke of Richmond, who was. of the 
ame name z, and ſeeming to be ſorry, that a perſon of his worth = 
and relation to his majeſty ſhould receive no.manks of his fayour, 
eee 
vance himſelf, Lhe yc noble k! Perion, 
lowed his gdyice, en application to. the lady, wha 
was ignorant of the king's intentions, and, in a, few. days war- 
ried her. The king thus diſappointed, and ſoon after informed 
how the match may onghe t, baniſhed the duke and his 
4 new 
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new dutcheſs from court, reſerving his reſentment. againſt the 
chancellor to a more convenient opportunity, Be this as it will, 
the private reaſons that induced the king to abandon the chan. 
cellor were expreſſed in a letter to the duke of Ormond, then in 
Ireland; which the king wrote to that nobleman for his ſatisfac- 
tion, knowing him to be the chancellor's friend. Echard ob- 
ſerves, that this letter was never publiſhed, nor would a co 

of it be granted; but that he had been told the ſubſtance of it 
more than once by thoſe who had read it; and the principal rea- 


fon there given by the king Was, © The chancellor's intolerable 


_ l | 
Being now about to quit the kingdom in exile, before he de- 
* e drew up an apology, in a petition to the houſe of 
ords, in which he vindicated Finaſelf from any way contributing 
to the late miſcarriages, in ſuch a manner, as laid the blame at 
the ſame time upon others. The lords received it Dec. 3, and 
ſent two of the Jude to acquaint the commons with it, deſiring 
n conference. The duke of Buckingham, who was plain 
aimed at in the petition, delivered it to the commons ; and wit 
His uſual way of inſult and ridicule, ſaid, The lords have 
commanded me to deliver to you this ſcandalous and ſeditious 
aper ſent from the earl of Clarendon. They bid me preſent 
t to you, and defire you in a convenient time to fend it to them 
again; for it has a ſtyle which; they are in love with, and there- 
fore deſire to keep it.” Upon the reading of it in that houſe, 
it was voted to be “' ſcandalous, malicious, and a reproach to 
the juſtice of the nation [C] * whereupon they moved the lords, 
that it might be burnt by the hands of the common hangman, 
which was ordered and executed accordingly. The chancellor 
retired to Rouen in Normandy ; and, the year following, his 
life was attempted at Evreux near that city by a body of feamen, 
in ſuch an outrageous manner, that he with great difficulty 
eſcaped. In the Bodleian library at Oxford, there is an ori inal 
letter from Mr. Oliver Long, dated from Evreux, April 26, 
1668, to ſir William Cromwell, ſecretary of ſtate, where the 
following account is given of this aſſault. As I was travel- 
ling from Roven towards Orleans, it was my fortune, April 23, 
to overtake the earl of Clarendon, then in his unhappy and un- 
merited exile, who was going towards Bourbon, but took up 
his lodgings at a private hotel in a ſmall walled town called Ey- 
reux, ſome leagues from Rouen, I, as moſt Engliſh gentlemen 
did to fo valuable a patriot, went to pa him a viſit near ſupper- 
time; when he was, as uſual, very civil to me. Before ſupper 
was done, twenty or thirty Engliſh ſeamen and more came and 
demanded entrance at the great gate; which, being ſtrongly 
þarred, kept them out for ſome time. But in à ſhoxt ſpace they 
e] Stats Trials, Vol, II. p. 5: 572; 8 
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broke it, and preſently drove all they found, by their advantage 
of numbers, into the earl's chamber; whence, by the affiſtance 
of only three ſwords and piſtols, we kept them out for half an 
hour, in which diſpute many of us were wounded by their 
ſwords and piſtols, whereof ey had many. To conclude, 
they broke the windows and the doors, and under the conduct 
of one Howard an Iriſhman, who has three brothers, as I am 
told, in the King of England's ſervice, and an enſign in the 
company of canoneers, they quickly found the earl in his bed, 
not able to ſtand by the violence of the gout ; whence, after 
they had given him many blows with their ſwords and ſtaves, 
mixed with horrible court and oaths, they dragged him on the 


ground into the middle of the yard, where they encompaſſed 


him around with their ſwords, and after they had told him in 
their own language, how he had ſold the kingdom, and robbed 
them of their pay, Howard commanded them all, as one man, 
to run their ſwords through his body. But what difference aroſe 
among themſelves before they could agree, God above, who 
alone ſent this ſpirit of diſſenſion, only knows. In this inter- 
val their lieutenant, one Swaine, came and diſarmed them. 
Sixteen of the ringleaders were put into priſon ; and many of 
thoſe things they had rifled from him, found again, which were 
reſtored, and of great value. Monſ. la Fonde, a great man 
belonging to the king of France's bed-chamber, ſent to condu& 
the earl on his way hither, was ſo deſperately wounded in the 
head, that there were little hopes of his life. Many of theſe 
aſaflins were grievouſly wounded ; and this action is ſo much 
reſented by all here, that many of theſe 'criminals will meet 
with an uſage equal to their merit. Had we been ſufficiently 
provided with fire-arms, we had infallibly done ourſelves juſtice 
* wy however, we fear not but the law will ſupply our 
fe,” 2 6 eee ee 
Being greatly afflicted with the gout, and not finding himſelf 
ſecure in that part of France, he went in the ſummer to Mont- 
pelier; where, recovering his health to a good degree, he con- 
tinued three or four years, In 1672, he reſided at Moulins, 
and removing thence to Rauen, died Dec. 9, 1673, in that 
city; from whence his body was brought to England, and in- 
terred on the north ſide of Henry VIIth's chapel in Weſt- 
minſter-abbey. He was twice married: firſt to Anne, daughter 
of ſir Gregory Ayloffe, of Robſon in Wiltſhire, knt. and this 
lady dying without iſſue, to Frances, daughter, and at length 
heireſs, to fir Thomas-Ayleſbury, bart. in 1634; by whom he - 
had four ſons and two daughters. Anne his eldeſt daughter was 
married, as we have eh obſerved, to the duke of York, by 
which match ſhe became mother to two daughters, Mary and 
lune, who were ſucceſſively queens of England. Beſides 2 
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ſhe brought the duke four ſons and three daughters, who all died 
in their infancy. The laſt was born Feb. 9, 1670-1, and her 
mother died on March 31 following ; having a little before her 
death changed her religion, to the great grief of her father, 
who on that occaſton wrote a molt pathetic letter to her, and 
another to the duke her confort. 9 
Beſides the Hiſtory of the Rebellion” already mentioned. 
the chancellor wrote other pieces, theological as well as puhtical. 
In 1672, while he reſided at Moulins, he wrote his © Animad- 
verſions upon Mr. Creſſy's Book, intituled, “ Fanaticiſm ſanati- 
_ cally imputed to the Catholic Church by Dr. Stillingfleet, and 
the Imputation refuted and retorted by J. C.“ He is ſuppoſed 
to have been led to this work from the knowledge he of 
Creſſey, by means of an acquaintance commenced at Oxford, 
where that gentleman was his contemporary; and 2 motive of 
a ſimilar nature might probably induce him to draw up his 
« Survey of Mr. Hobbes's Leviathan, which he dedicated the 
year following to Charles II. from the ſame place. He wrote 
alſo fome things of a ſmaller kind, which have been collected 
and publiſhed” with his “ Miſcellaneous Tracts.“ And laſtly, 
in 1759, was publiſhed © An Account of his own Life from his 
Birth to the Reſtoration in 1660; and a Continuation of the 
fame, and of his Hiſtory of. the Grand Rebellion, from the 
Reſtoration to his Baniſhment in 1667,” Written by himſelf; 
and printed in one volume, foho, and three in 8vo, from his 
original MS. given to the univerſity of Oxford by his heirs. 
HYDE (Dr. TrHowas), a molt learned writer, was fon of 
Mr. Ralph Hyde, miniſter of Billingſley near Bridgenorth in 
Shropſhire,” and born there June 29, 1636. Having a ſtrong 
inclination for the Oriental languages from his youth, he ſtudied 
them firſt under his father; and afterwards, in 1652, being ad- 
mitted of King's-college in Cambridge, he became acquainted 
with Mr. Abraham Wheelock, an admirable linguiſt, who en- 
couraged him to proſecute his ___ them in that place, By 
him Hyde, when he had been at Canibridge little more than a 
year, was ſent to London, and recommended to Walton, after- 
wards biſhop of Cheſter, as a perſon very capable of aſſiſting 
him in the Polyglott Bible, in which work he was then engaged. 
Hyde rendered him great ſervices; for, beſides his attendance in 
the correction of it, he ſet forth the Perſian Pentateuch. He 
tranſcribed it out of the Hebrew characters, in which it was 
firſt printed at Conſtantinople, into the proper Perſian charac- 
ters; which. by Uſher was. then Judged impoſſible to baye been 
done by a native Perſian, becauſe one Hebrew letter frequent!y 
anſwered to divers Perſian letters, which were difficult to de 
known. He tranſlated. it likewiſe, into Latin, What he did 
farther in the Polyglott, is ſpecified by the editor in theſe words: 
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te Nec ptetereundus eſt D. Thomas Hyde, fummz ſpei juvenis, 
qui in linguis Orientalibus ſupra ætatem magnos progre us fecit, 
quorum ſpecimina dedit tum in Atabibus, Syriacis, Perſicis, &c. 
corrigendis, tum in Pentateucho Perſico characteribus Perſicis 
deſcribendo, quia antea ſolis Hebraicis extitjt, ejuſque verſionem 
Latinam concinnando,” _ 5 

In 1658, he went to Oxford, and was admitted of Queen's- 


: college, where he was ſoon after made Hebrew reader. The 


year after, Richard Cromwell, then chancellor of that univer- 
ſity, directed his letters to the delegates thereof, bgnifying, that 
i Mer. Hyde was of full ſtanding, ſince his admiſſion into the 
univerſity of Cambridge, for the degree of maſter of arts, and 
that he had given public teſtimony of his more than ordinary abi- 
ities and learning in the Oriental languages; upon which th 

made an order, that he ſhould accumulate that degree, by 1 
ing only a lecture in one of the Oriental languages in the ſchools; 
and having accordingly read upon the Perſian tongue, he was 
created M. A. in April 1659, Soon after he was made under- 


keeper of the Bodleian library, upon the ejection of Mr. Henry 
bde 710 well in this employment, hes. 6 


Stubbe; and behaved himſel 
when the office of head-keeper became vacant, he was elected 


into it with the unanimous 4! rm of the univerſity. In 


665, he publiſhed a Latin tranſlation from the Perſian of Ulug} 
Rege Obſervations concerning the Longitude and Latitude of 
the fixed Stars, with notes. This Ulugh Beig was a great Tar- 
tar monarch, the ſon of Shahrokh, and the grandſon of Timur 
Beig, or, as he is uſually called, Tamerlane. In the preface 
he informs us, ** that the great occupations of government hin- 
dered him from performing in perſon, ſo much as he would 
have done towards the are: er | this uſeful work : but that 
he relied chiefly on his miniſter Salaheddin, and that he dying 
before the work was finiſhed, his colleague Gaiatheddin Giam- 
ſhed and his ſon Ali al Couſni were afterwards employed, who 
put the laſt hand to it.” It was written originally in the Arabic 
tongue, but afterwards tranſlated twice into the Perſian. 

About this time Hyde became known to Mr. Boyle, to whom 
he was very uſeful in communicating, from Oriental writers ſe- 
veral particulars relating to chemiſtry, phyſic, and natural hif- 
tory 105 Oct. 1666, he was collated to a prebend in the church 
of Saliſbury. In 1674, he publiſhed < A Catalogue of the 
books in the Bodleian library.” In 1678, he was made arch- 


deacon of Glouceſter; and, in 1682, took the degree of doctor 


in divinity.” Dec. 1697, he was elected Arabic profeſſor, on 
the death of Dr. Edward Pocock ; and the fame year publiſhed 
the « Itinera Mundi“ of Abraham Peritſol, the fon. of Mordecai. 


be) den Works, Vol. V. p. 580, be. | 
. Peritſol, 
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atque Magorum 
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Peritfol, a very learned Jew. This was done to ſupply in ſome 
meaſure the Arabic geography of Abulfeda, which, at the re- 


queſt of Dr. Fell, he had undertaken to publiſh with a Latin 


tranſlation : but, the death of his patron putting an end to that 
work, he ſent this ſmaller performance abroad, and dedicated it 
to the earl of Nottingham, then ſecretary of ſtate, in hopes 
that it might excite a ſtronger curioſity amongſt the learned to 
fearch into this branch of literature. In 1693, he publiſhed his 
„ De Ludis Orientalibus libri duo;“ a work, which, is ſtill held 
in very high eſteem. Dr. Altham, regius-profeſſor of Hebrew, 
and canon of Chriſt-church, being, on ſome diſpute about the 
oaths, removed from both preferments, Hyde became poſſeſſed 
of them, the one being annexed to the other, in July x697. 
Three years after he had ready for the preſs, as Wood tells 
us, an excellent work, on a ſubje& very little known even to 
the learned themſelves, © The Religion of the Ancient Perſians:“ 
a work of profound and various erudition, abounding with man 
new lights on the moſt curious and intereſting ſubjects, filled 
with authentic teſtimonies, which none but himfelf could bring 
to public view, and adorned with many ingenious conjectures 


concerning the theology, hiſtory, and learning of the Eaſtern 
nations. This work was printed at Oxford in 1700, in to, 


containing 550 pages; and is now become ſo exceedingly ſcarce, 
that it ſells from 11. 16s. to l. 2s. according to the condition 

it happens to be in, or the humonr of the bookſeller. who ma 

chance to be poſſeſſed of it. Of this curious work the title wi 
ive an idea ſufficiently accurate for moſt readers. © Hiſtoria 
Religionis Veterum Perſarum, eorumque Magorum. Ubi etiam 
nova Abrahami, & Mithræ, & Veſtæ, & Manethis Hiſtoria, 
&c. Atque Angelorum officia & præfecturæ ex Veterum Perſa- 
rum ſententiz. Item Perſarum annus antiquiſſimus tangitur, is 
rd Giemſhid detegitur, verus tz Yeſdegherd de novo proditur, is 
15 Melicſhah, is 28 Selgjük & 73 Chorzemſhad notatur, & is 
75s Kati & rns Oighir explicatur. Zoroaſtris vita ejuſque & 
aliorum vaticinia de Meſſiah & Perſarum aliorumque monumentis 
eruuntur: Primitivæ opiniones de Deo & de Hominum origine 
reſerantur: Originale Orientalis Sibyllæ myſterium recluditur: 
— Sad-dor, Zoroaſtris præcepta ſeu religionis 
Canones continens, & Perſico traductus exhibetur. Dantur 
veterum Perſarum ſeripturæ & linguæ, ut he jam primo Europz 
roducantur & literato, orbi poſtliminio Ke ſpecimina. 
De Perſiæ ejuſdemque lingua nominibus, deque hujus dialectus, 
& à moderna differentiis ſtrictim agitur. 1 eſt Thomas 
Hyde, S. T. P. Linguz Hebraicz in univerſitate Qxon, pro- 
ſeſſor Regius, & ling. Arabicæ profeſſor Laudianus. Præmiſſo 
capitum Elencho accedunt Icones, & Appendix variarum diſſer- 
tationum.“ This work was dedicated to lord Spmers. Foreign 
| Writers, 
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no other monument of his ſtudies, this alone had been ſufficient 
to eſtabliſh» and preſerve his reputation, as long as any taſte for 
Oriental learning ſhall remain. He publiſhed however many 
others, and had many. more ready to be publiſhed, or at leaſt in 
ſome forwatdneſs towards it: of which a catalogue is preſerved 
by Wocd. But the ſtudy of Oriental literature was at that time 
overlooked, or rather the worth of it was not ſufficiently under- 
ſtood s the conſequence of which was, that this learned man's 
abilities, application, and ſtrong inclination toenrich the republic 
of letters, with-numerous acquilitions of a moſt laborious re- 


ed, till it was too late; and the loſs has been ever ſince, in vain, 
though deſervedly, regretted. 3 15 
In April 2701, he reſigned the office of principal keeper of the 
Bodleian library, on account of his age and infirmities; and 
died Feb. 18, 1703, at his lodgings in Chriſt-church,' in his 
67th year. He had occupied the poſt of interpreter and 3 
in the Oriental languages, during the reigns of Charles II. 
James II. and William _ _— is 0 _ the courſe 
of this ent, made himfelf ſurpriſingly acquainted with 
— orga the policy, ceremonies, 220 caving of the. 
Oriental nations. He was ſucceeded in his archdeaconry of Glou- 
ceſter by Mr. Robert Parſons; and, what was ſingular enough, 
in the chair of Hebrew profeſſor and in his canonry of Chriſt- 
church by his predeceſſor Dr. Altham. | 
HYDE 
cellor, was born in 1638. Having received the rudiments of 
education, he early entered into buſineſs : for his father, appre- 
hending of . what fatal conſequence it would be to the king's af- 
fairs, if his correſpondence ſhould be diſcovered by,unfaithfut 
ſecretaries, engaged him, when very young, to write all his let- 
ters in cypher ; 2 that he generally paſſed half the day in writ- 
ing in cypher, or decyphering, and was ſo difcreet, as well as 
faithful, that nothing was ever diſcovered by him. After the 
Reſtoration, he was created Maſter of Arts, at Oxford, in 1660; 
and, upon ſettling the queen's houſhold, appointed chamberlain 
to her maje 1 was much in the queen's favour; and, his 


oy 


ſhe thought herſelf bound to protect him in a particular manner. 
He ſo highly reſented the uſage his father met with, that he 
united himſelf eagerly to the party which oppoſed the court, and 
made no inconſiderable figure in the liſt of ſpeakers. Mr. Grey 
has preſerved a great number of his ſpeeches, © On his father's 


writers, as well as thoſe of our own country, have ſpoken of it 
with high admiration and applauſe ; and, if Hyde had left us. 


— at the ſame time new, curious, and uſeful, were negle&- 
| 


(Henzy); earl of Clarendon [x], ſon of the chan- | 


father being ſo violently ber wer on account of her marriage, 


( 
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death in 1674, he took his ſeat in the houſe of, lotds 3 ſtill cone 
tinued his oppoſition, and even ſigned a proteſt againſt an ad- 
dreſs voted to the king on his ſpeech. He ſtill, however, held 
his poſt of chamberlain to the ; and afterwards, ſhewing 
himſelf no leſs zealous againſt the bill of excluſion, was taken 
into favour, and made a privy-counſellor, 1680. But he ſoon 
fell under the diſpleaſure of the prevailing in the houſe of 
commons; who, unable to carry the excluſion bill, ſhewed their 
reſentment againſt the principal ers of it, by voting an ad- 
dreſs to the king, to remove from of us and councils, the 
marquis of Worceſter, and the earls of Halifax, Feverſham, and 
Clarendon. „„ 
On the acceſſion of James II. he was firft made lord privy 
feal, and then Jord-lientenant of Ireland: but being too 
attached to the Proteſtant religion for thoſe times, he was recalled 
from his government, to make room for lord T'yrconnel ; and 
ſoon after removed from the privy-ſeal, that lord Arundel, ano- 
ther Papiſt, 7 ſueceed him. About this time he was made 
High- ſte ward of the univerſity of Oxford. After the landing of 
the prince of Orange, he was one of the Proteſtant lords, ſum- 
moned by the kings when it was too late, to repair the Ill con- 
ſequences of his Popiſh councils, and had ſpirit enough to take 
the lead, and to ſpeak his mind frankly and openly in that me. 
e aſſembly. Yet though he had ſo great a regard to the 
conſtitution, as to oppoſe king James's encroachments, he would 
not transfer -his allegiance to the new eſtabliſhment, nor take 
the oaths to king William: on which account he was, with 
ſome others, ſuſpeCted of evil deſigns againſt the government; 
and, when 2 king * = oye and _ French fleet *. 
peared on t liſh coaſt, t ney t pre to ſe. 
- cure him in the Tower, After * * he 2 
and ſpent the remainer of his days privately at his own houſe in 
the country; where he died 1709, aged 91. 2 
His State Letters, during his government of Ireland, and his 
Diary for the years 1687, 1688, 1689, and 1690, were publiſh- 
ed, in 2 vols, 4to, 1763, from the Clarendon preſs in'Oxford. 
HYGINUS (Cavs Julius), an ancient Latin writer, who 
flouriſhed in the time of Anguſtus ; and of whom Suetonius, in 
his book ** De illuſtribus Grammaticis, has given this account. 
« He was a freedman of Auguſtus, and by nation a Spaniard ; 
though ſome think that he was an Alexandrian, and brought by 
Cæſar to Rome when Alexandria was taken, He was a diligent 
follower and imitator of Cornelius Alexander, à celebrated 
Greek grammarian ; and was alſo himſelf a teacher at Rome. 
He was made keeper of the Palatine library; was very in- 
timate with the poet Ovid, and with Caius Licinius, a man 
of conſular dignity and an hiſtorian, who has taken 0 te 
„ | bs inform 
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inform us, that de died very 147 and, while he ined, was 
ſ ed chiefly by his generoſity [y ].“ Voſſius * i 

* hiſtorian FO OF ? and thinks it ſhould be 
Caius Aſinius, who wrote a hiſtory. of the civil war, and way 


conſul with Cneius Domitius Calvinus, U. C. 723. 
Hyginus wrote many books, which are mentioned by ancient 
writers. Gellius quotes a work of the Lives and Actions of 
illuſtrious Men fol.” Servius, in his Commentary 4 K. the 
Eneid,“ tells us, that he wrote upon © the Origin and Situa- 
tion of the Italian Cities: which ſame work is alſo mentioned 
by Macrobius.., Gellius again mentions his «Commentaries 
Virgil ;” as does Macrobius a book © Concerning the 
Gods,” wrote alſo “ about Bees and Agriculture; and 
laſtly, a book of “ Genealogies,” of which he himſelf has made 
mention in the only undoubted work of his remaining; that is, in 
his « Poeticon Aſtronomicon, de mundi & ſphæræ ac utriuſque 
ttium declaratione, libris quatuor, ad M. Fabium conſcriptum.” 
firſt book treats of the world and of the doctrine of the 
ſphere; the ſecond of the ſigns in the zodiac ; the third gives a 
deſcription and hiſtory of the conſtellations; and the fourth 
treats of ſeveral things relating to the planets, Here, while 
Hyginus deſcribes the conſtellations in the heavens, and notes 
the ſtars which belong to each, he takes occaſion to explain the 
fables of the from which the conſtellations were ſuppoſed 
originally to have taken their riſe and name; and hence his 
work ſeems to have been called Poeticon Aſtronomicon.“ 
It has come down to us, however, very imperfect; and all that 
part of it, which, as he tells us, treated of the month, the 
year and the reaſons of intercalating the months, is entirely 
loſt, To this is joined a book of fables, in which the heathen 
mythology is reduced into a compendium : but this is ps JF 
and ſuſpected to be ſpurious. The beſt edition theſe 
books is that which nker publiſhed, together with ſome 
other pieces of antiquity upon the ſame or a ſimilar ſubject, 
under the title of i« Mythogra hi Latini, Amſt. 2681,” 2 vols. 
810. The third book of the Aſtronomics, is adorned and illuſ- 
trated with ſeveral W e of the conſtellations an MS, 


engraved, which Grotius had publiſhed from the Suſian 

but which, Schetter tells us, he had omitted in his edition. 

1674, becauſe he knew thoſe ancient delineations to be very 

erroneous, and very ill done. eee TORS 
HYPATIA, a moſt beautiful, virtuous, and learned * N 

antiquity, was the daughter of Theon, who governed the 

tonie ſchool at Alexandria, the place of her birth and education, in 

the latter part of the fourth century. 'T heon was famous among 
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Kis contemporaries for his 'extenſive 2 and leatning; 
but whit has _ rendered him ſo with poſterity, is, that Fo 
Was the father of Hypatia, whom, encouraged by her prodigious 
ius, he educated not only in all the qualifications belonging to 
her ſex, but likewiſe in the moſt abſtruſe ſciences. She made 
an amazing progreſs in every branch of learning, and the things 
that are ſaid of her almoſt ſurpaſs belief. Socrates, the ecclefi- 
aftical hiſtorian, is a witneſs whoſe veracity cannot be doubted, 
at leaſt when he ſpeaks in favour of an heathen' philoſopher : 
and he tells us [nr], that Hypatia arrived at ſuch a pitch of 
learning, as very far to exceed all the 1 of her time:“ 
to which Nicephorus adds, thoſe of other times [1].” Phi- 
loſtorgius, a third hiſtorian of the ſame ſtamp, affirms, that 
* the was much ſuperior to her father and maſter Theon, in 
what regards aſtronqmy [k]: and Suidas, who mentions two 
books of her writing, one „on the Aſtronomical Canon of 
Diophantus, and another on the Conics of APP, avers, 
that © ſhe not only exceeded her father in aſtronomy, but alſo 
chat ſhe underſtood all the other parts of philoſophy 715 But 
ö our notions of Hypatia will be prodigiouſly heightened, when 
, we conſider her ſucceeding her father, as ſhe actually did, in 
| the government of the Alexandrian ſchool : teaching out of that 
chair, where Ammonius, Hierocles, and many great and cele- 
brated philoſophers had taught; and this alſo at a time, when 
men of immenſe learning abounded both at Alexandria, and in 
many other parts of the Roman empire. ' Her fatne was ſo ex- 
tenſive, and her worth fo univerſally 3 that we 
cannot wonder, if ſhe had a crouded auditory. She explained 
to her hearers,” ſays Socrates, the ſeveral ſciences, that go 
under the general name of philoſophy ; for which reaſon there 
 wasa confluence to her, from all parts, of thoſe who made phi- 
loſophy their delight and ſtudy.” One cannot repreſent to him- 
' ſelf without pleaſure the flower of all the youth in Europe, 
Aſia, and Africa, ſitting at the feet of a very beautiful lady, for 
fuch we are aſſured Hypatia was, all greedily ſwallowing in- 
ſtruction from her mouth, and many of them doubtleſs love 
from her eyes : though we are not. ſure that ſhe ever liſtened to 
any ſolicitations, ſince Suidas, who talks of her marriage with 
Iſidorus, yet relates at the ſame time, that ſhe died a maid. 
| Her ſcholars were as eminent as they were numerous: one of 
whom was the celebrated Syneſius, who was afterwards biſhop 
of Ptolemais. This ancient Chriſtian Platoniſt every where 
bears the ſtrongeſt, as well as the moſt grateful teſtimony to the 
learning and virtue of his inſtructreſs; and never mentions ber 
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without the profoundeſt reſpect, and ſometimes in terms of af. 


ien la ſhort, of adoration. In a letter to his bro 
ther Lins, » 3 Salute,” ſays he, the moſt honoured and 
the, moſt, beloved of God, the PII OSE R; and that happy 
ſociety, which, enjoys the bleſſing. of her divine voice ul 
In another, he mentions one Egyptus, Wwho “ ſucked. in the 
ſeeds of wiſdom, from Hypatia [ NJ. In another, he expreſſes 
bimſelf thus: “1 — theſe letters will be delivered by Peter, 
which he will receive from that ſacred hand [o].“ In a letter 
addreſſed to herſelf, he deſires her to direct a, hydroſcope to be 
made and bought for him, which he there deſcribes. Phat Tas 
mous ſilver Aſtrolabe, which he preſented to Peonius, a man 
equally excelling in philoſophy and arms, he owns to have been 
peri ed by the directions of Hypatia []. In a Jong epiſtle, - 
e acquaints her with his reaſons for writing. two books, which 
he ſends her; and aſks her judgement, of one, reſolving not to 
publiſh it without her approbation [q. 1 
But it was not Syneſius only, and the diſeiples of the Alex- 
andrian ſchool, who admired Hypatia for her great virtue and 
learning: never woman was more careſſed by the public, and 
yet never woman had a more unſpotted character. She was held 
as an oracle for her wifdom, which made her conſulted by the 
magiſtrates in all important caſes ; and this frequently drew her 
among the greateſt concourſe of men, without the leaſt cenſure 
of her manners. On account of the confidence and autho- 
rity,” ſays Socrates, which ſhe. had acquired, by her learning, 
ſhe ſometimes came to the judges with ſingular modeſty. . Nox. 
was ſhe any thing abaſhed to appear thus among a crowd of men; 
for all perſons, by reaſon of her extraordinary diſcretion, did at 
the ſame time both. reverence. and admire her. „The ſame is 
confirmed; by Nicephorus, and the other authors, whom we, hays 
already eited. / Damaſcius and Suidas relate, that the governors 
and magiſtrates of Alexandria regularly viſited her, and paid their 


— 


court to her Cx]; and, to ſay afl. in a word, when Nicephorus 


intended to paſs the higheſt compliment on the princeſs Eudocia, 
he thought he could not do it better, than by calling ber (t ano- 


ther Hypatia [s. 
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andria, Oreſtes was governor of the, ſame place for the emperor 
Theodoſius, and Cyril, biſhop or. patriarch., Oreſtes, having 


had a liberal education, could. not but admire, Hypatia, and, as 


; viſe gone e her. This created an in- 
timacy between them that was highly diſpleaſing to Cyril, who 


, 
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vad 4 great averſion to Oreſtes: which intimacy, us it 'is f. 
1 had like to have proved fatal to Oreſtes, as we tray * 
et from the following account of Socrates. Certain of the 
Monks,“ * « living in the Nitrian mountains, leavi 
their monaſteries to the number of about five hundred, flocked 
to the city, and ſpied the governor going abroad in his chariot : 
whereupon a W they called him by ſhe names of Sa- 
erificer and Bie, uſing many other ſcandalous expreſſions. 
The governor, fuſpecting that this was a trick payed him by 
Cyril, cried out that he was a Chriſtian ; and that he had been 
baptized at Conſtantinople by biſhop Atticus. But the Monks giv- 
ing no heed to what he ſaid, one of them, called Ammonius, 
threw a ſtone at Oreſtes, which ſtruck him on the head; and 
beitig all covered with blood from his wounds, his guards, a few 
excepted, fled, ſome one way and fome another, hiding them- 
felves in the crowd, left they ſhould be ſtoned to death. In the 
mean while, the people of Alexandria ran to defend their go- 
rnor againſt the Monks, and pargag ns reſt to flight, brought 
dare whom they apprehended, to Oreſtes; who, as the 
laws preſcribed, pt him publicly to the torture, and racked 
Wal op. 59905 0740 4060; PRE 
But though Oreftes had the luck to eſcape with his life, Hy- 
patia-afterwards fell a factifice. This lady, as we have obſerv- 
ed, was profoundly teſpected by Oreſtes, who much frequented 
_ and confulted her: “ for which reaſon,” ſays Socrates, * ſhe 
was not a little ttaduced among the Chriſtian multitude, as if 
the obſtructed a teconciliation between Cyril and Oxeſtes. This 
occaſioned certain hot: brained men, headed by one Peter a lec- 
furer, to enter into a conſpiracy againſt her; who watching an 
opportunity, when ſhe was returning home from ſome _ 
firſt dragged her out of her chair; then hurried her to the church 
called Czfar's ; and then, ſtripping her naked, killed her with 
tiles. After this, they tore her to pieces; and, carrying her 
finibs to à place called Cinaron, there burnt them to aſhes.” 
Cave endeavours to rethove the Hpt ation of this hotrid mur- 
der from Cyril, thinking him too honeſt a man to have had an 
hand in it; and lays, it upon the Alexandrian mob in general, 
whom je Calls © ſevificiut hotninum genus,” 4 (very trifling 
inconſtant +" wh | Bit though Cyrit thould be alſowed to 
have been neil ſer the perpetrator, tror even the contfiver of it, 
yer it is much to be ſuſpected, that he did not diſevuntenance it 
& the, manner he ought to have done: which: _ muſt 
be confirmed by teflecting, that he was fo far from 
blamipg the outrage committed by the Nitrian Monks upon the 
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behalf; being convinced, that Ammonius 
that the death of Hypatia happened in March, in the 1oth year 
of Honorius's, and the 6th of Theodoſius's, conſulſhip ; that 
is, about A. D. 415. bs 3 
 HYPERIDES, an Athenian Orator, diſciple of Plato and 
Ifocrates, flouriſhed about 335 years before the Chriſtian Era. 
He was a ſincere patriot, 0 ſo ſtrenuous a lover of juſtice and 
liberty, that he did not heſitate to accuſe his friend Demoſthenes 
of receiving money from Harpalus, and actually drove him into 
baniſhment. They were afterwards reconciled, and periſhed 
about the ſame time. When the Athenians were beaten at 
Cranon, he was dragged out of the temple of Ceres, and deli- 
vered up to Antipater. He died about 322. He publiſhed many + 
of his orations, of which one only is extant, and that in ſome 
degree dubious. It ſtands the 17th thoſe of Demoſt- 
henes. There are alſo ſome fragments. His ſtyle of eloquence 
has been variouſly eſtimated by the critics of his own country. 
HYPSICLES, of Alexandria, a diſciple of Iſidorus, | 
riſhed under M. Aurelius, and Lucius Verus. He has been 
ſuppoſed to be the author of a certain work called Anapho- 
ricus,” or a book of aſcenſions, which was written in oppoſition 
to the doctrines of ſome aſtronomer. It was publiſhed in Greek, 
with the Latin verſion of Mentelius, and in conjunction with 
the Optics of Heliodorus, at Paris in 1680, 4to.. Voſſius, in 
bis book de Scientiis Mathematicis, has erroneouſly ſuppoſed 
him to have lived at a much earlier period. | 


HYRCANUS (Jonx), high prieſt and ſovereign of the Jews: 
, ſucceeded his father Simon Maccabzus, who had been treacherouſly 
g killed by his ſon-in-law Ptolemy. This traitor, having been 
0 gained over by Antiochus Sidetes Ling of Syria, was deſirous of 
t, deſtroying his -brother-in-law Hyrcanus after he had murdered 
it his father-in-law, but John cauſed the aſſaſſins to be taken up 
ſt and put to death. Ptolemy then perſiſting in his perhdy, in- 


vited Antiochus into Judea, and Hyrcanus was * in Jeru- 
Bale, and beſieged there by him. After a long i 
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ſiege, during which Antiochus ſhewed ſome extraordinary mark? 
of generoſity to the beſieged, a peace was concluded. The 
conditions were, that the Jews ſhould give up to him their arms, 
and the tribute they received from Joppa, and other towns. not 
perly within their territory. After the death of Antiochus, 
yrcanus took the opportunity of avenging his country. He 
' took ſeveral towns in Judea, ſubdued the Idumæans, ſeized Sa- 
maria, and demoli the temple of Gerizim. He died 106 
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TAAPHAR EBN TOPHAIL, an Arabian philoſopher, was 
contemporary with Averroes, who died about the - ay 1198. 
e compoſed a philoſophical romance, entitled, The Life or 
Hiſtory of Hai Eon Yokdhan :” in which he endeavours to de- 
monſtrate, how a man may, by the mere light of nature, attain 
the knowledge of things natural and ſupernatural; more parti- 
cularly the knowledge of God, and the affairs of another life. 
He lived in Spain, as appears from one or two paſlages in this 
work. He wrote ſome other pieces, which are not come to our 
hands ; but, 'that this was well received in the Eaſt, appears from 
its having been tranſlated by R. Moſes Narbonenſis, into He- 
brew, and illuſtrated with a large commentary. It was pub- 
liſhed in 1671, with an accurate Latin verſion, by Mr. Edward 
Pococke, ſon of Dr. Pococke, profeſſor of the Oriental lan- 
ages at Oxford; and, in 1708, an Engliſh tranſlation of it 
rom the Arabic was given by Simon Ockley, ſoon after Arabic 
profeſſor at Cambridge. See article OCKLEY. 
JABLONSKI (Dan1tzt-Exnzsrt), a learned Poliſh Proteſ- 
tant divine, was born Nov. 20, 1660, at Dantzick, and had the 
firſt part of his education in Germany ; after which he travelled 
into Holland, and thence crofſed the water to England, for fur- 
ther improvement in his ſtudies. Thus accompliſhed, he be- 
came ſucceſlively minifter of Magdebourg, Liſſa, Koningſberg, 
and Berlin, and was at length eccleſiaſtical counſellor and pre- 
ſident of the ſociety of ſciences in this laſt city. His zeal 
againſt infidelity, both in the Atheiſts and Deiſts, ſhewed itſelf 
on all occaſions ; and he took a deal of pains to effect an union 
betwixt the Lutherans and Calviniſts, but to no purpoſe. The 
truth is, conſidering the rooted prejudices on each fide, ſuch a 
coalition like that between the church of England and the Diſ- 
ſenters, is rather to be wiſhed than expected. Mr. Jablonſki 
died in May, 1741474... CIOS | FL LT” 
There is a war tranſlation by him of . Bentley's Sermons 
at Boyle's Lectures [a] ;” there are alſo ſeveral Latin “ Diſſer- 
tations upon the Land of Geſſen; © Meditationes de divina 
origine ſcripturs ſacrz;” alſoa piece entitled, · Thorn affligee," 
homilies, and ſome other works in good eſteem. = = 
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JABLONSKT (Tusoponz), counſellor of the court of 
Pruſſia, and ſecretary of the Royal Society of Sciences at Berlin, 
was alſo a perſon of diſtinguiſhed merit. He was a man of the 
moſt exact probity and a ſtri& piety, united to a ſweetneſs of 
temper, a polite urbanity, and an inclination to oblige all that 
applied to him. He loved the ſciences, and did them honour, 
without that ambition which is generally ſeen in men of learn- 
ing. It was owing to this modeſty that he did not put his name 
to the greater — 'hjs. works; the chief of which are, 
% Dictionaize | Frangois-Allemand & Allemand Frangois,” 
inted in 171 71,7 A Courſe. of Marllity in the German 
'ongue, 1913; Dictionaire Univerſel des Arts & des Sciences, 
1721-;” a tranflation into High Dutch of Tacitus de moribug 

anorum, with remarks, 1724. . | 
| JABL ONSKI (Paur-ExxEsr), the ſon of Daniel-Erneſt, 
above-mentioned, as a native of Berlin, a Proteſtant divin 
and a psafefſor. of theology at Frankfort on the Oder, as wel 
as paſtor there, He was born in 1693, and in 1714 publiſhed 
2 learned diflextation entitled, Diſquiſitio de Lingus Lyca- 
onicd, ad AQ. Apoſt. xiv. 11. It appeared at Berlin in quarto. 
A great expeRation of his talents was excited by this publica- 
tion, which he 1 in his ſubſequent life. He pub - 
liſhed alſo, 2. De: Memnone Grecorum, 1953, Frankfort, 
1753. 3. Inſtitutiones Hiſtoriæ Eccleſiaſticæ, in 2 vols. 
8 vo. But his moſt learned and important work was, 4. Pan- 
theon Agyptiorum, five de Diis eorum Commentarius, cum 
Prolegomenis de religione & "theologia Egyptiorum, in three 
volumes, 8vo, publiſhed at Frankfort in 1750, and 1752. It 
is a book of great and extenſive erudition. Jablonſki died in 


1757. | | 
FAceTIVS (Francis pe CATANE1S), an Italian writer, 
was born at Florence, in 1466, and was the diſciple of Mar- 
ſilius Ficinus, under whom he ſtudied the Platonic philoſophy, 
and became a great maſter of it, He was alſo a good orator, 
and ſucceeding Ficinus in his 3 held it till his death, 
which happened in 1522. There is extant by him, © A Trea- 
tiſe of Beauty, and another of © Love,” according tothe doctrine 
of Plato, beſides ſeveral others, which were all printed together 
at Baſil in 1563. EA | | 
JACKSON (Tnonuas), a learned Englifh divine, was born 
at Willowing, in the biſhopric' of Durham, 1579s]. Man 
of his relations being merchants in Newcaſtle, he was deſigned 
to have been bred in that line; but his great inclination to learn - 
ing being obſerved, he was ſent to Oxford, and admitted into 
Queen's-college in 1595, but removed to Corpus-Chriſti the | 
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ear after, He took. his degrees in ants a the Rated tives; 
May 10, 1606, beca became pr gs 7 ng then 
grounded in arithmetic, grammar lology, geometry, rhe- 
toric logic, philoſophy, t Green hiſtory, 
with 1 inſight into heraldry and hie lyphics. But he 
all his now ige ſubſervient to the ſtudy of divinity, to hic 
he applied with great vigour, and —— ſo diſtingui uiſhed ; in it, 
that he not onſy read a divinity- lecture in his 1 every 
Sunday morning, but another on the week t Pembroke- 
college (then newly founded) at the requeſt o 2 maſter and 
fellows, He was pls choſen. N of his Ts 
for many years ſucoeſſi vely, by virtue of which office he mode- 
rated at the divinity diſputations, with remarkable learning, and 
no leſs candqur and modeſty. He commenced D. D. i 
and quitted the college two years Tae . ö 
a living in 1 ſoon after to the vicara 
Neucaſtle. In that e and . * he Sena 


. ee 1 5 r. Richard, Fa bi ap of 1 2 
who took him for his Aden and oined with Dr. Laud i 
bringing him back to his college, N he was elected preſi- 
7 by their inter N 1630. Upon 195 motion he re- 
gned the N Newcaſtle ;. ane. in. 5 25. Fant 
, a 1 of 8 having 
ane time before. Dr. Towers WES ben ds to tt 5 Cen 
of Peterborough, Dr. Jackſon ſucceeded him in the deanery, in 
1638; but he did not enjoy this dignity quite two years, 
taken Fog it by death, in 1640. was interred in the! inner 
chapel of Corpùs-Chriſti-college. He was a my LY 2 blame- 
leſs life, ſtudious, humble, COurteous, a and re bly . 
table, pious, exemplary in his private and Pe pd. 
ſo that he was reſpected and beloved. by the moſt conſidera 
perſons in the nation; and indeed, the greateſt eſleem was 1 
more than his due, on account of his — for he was w 
ſkilled in all the learned languages, arts, ſciences, and phyſics. 
As an inſtance of his . diſpoſition, we are told, that 
while he was vicar of Newcaſtle, whenever he went "oh he 
uſually gave what he had about him to t who 47 
ag 0 aura ry? * 8 bi ſervant yoo Care ace he thn | 
not have too much in his r on Was p 
read in the fathers, and endued with an uncommon depth of 
judgement, whit Cameras did not clear him from ſome of 
receFFed errors of the times. His works are very numerous u le 
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P ee times, but were all collected and publiſhed 
in 1672 and 1673; in three volumes, folio, conſiſting chiefly of 
"ſermons, beſides his Commentaries on the Apoſtles? Creed,” 
which are his principal work. His writings were much admired 
and ſtudied by the late biſhop Horne, in the account of whoſe 
kite his merits are thus diſplayed by the biographer. Dr. Jack- 
ſom is a magazine of theological knowledge, every where penned 


with 3 and dignity, ſo that ma is a pattern of 


ion. His . once thought ineſtimable by every 
| | ad been greatly neglected, and would 
probably have continued ſo, but for the praiſes beſtowed upon 
ther by the celebrated Mr. Merrick, of Trinity-college, Ox- 
ford, who brought them once more into repute with man 
learned readers. The early extracts of Mr. . which = 
now remaining, ſhew-how much information he derived from 
this excellent writer, who deſerves to be numhered with the 
Engliſh fathers of the church [D].” 1 46 
FACKSON (Jonn), an Engliſh divine [x], ſon of the Rev. 
Jo n Jackſon, firſt rector of Lenſey, afterwards rector of Roſ- 
fington, and vicar of Doncaſter in Yorkſhire; was born at 
'Lenfey, April 4, 1686. He was educated at Doncaſter- ſchool 
under the famous Dr. Bland; who was afterwards head maſter 
of Eton-ſchool, dean of Durham, and from 1732 to 1746 
provoſt of Eton-college. In 1702, he was admitted of Jelus 
college, Cambridge; and, after taking the degree of B. A. at 
the uſual period, left the univerſity in 1707. During his reſi- 
dence there, he learned Hebrew under Simon Ockley, the cele- 
brated Orientaliſt; but never made any great proficiency. In 
1708, he entered into deacon's orders, and into prieſt's two 
years after; when he took poſſeſſion of the rectory of Roſſing- 
ton, which had been reſerved for him from the death of his 
father by the corporation of Doncaſter [x]. That politic body, 
however, ſold the next turn of this living for $ool. and with the 
money paved the long ſtreet of their town, which forms part of 
the great northern road. In 1712, he married Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of John Cowley, colleQor of exciſe at Doncaſter; and, ſoon 
after, went to reſide at Roſſington. | e 


$ — 


In 1714, he commenced author, by publiſhing three anony- 


mous letters; in defence of Dr. S. Clarke's Scripture-Do&trine 


of the Trinity,” with whom' he ſoon after became perſonally 
acquainted; and nine treatiſes by Jackſon on this controverly, 


from 1716'to'1738, are enumerated in the ſupplementary volume 


x 
1 


df the Biographia Britannica.“ In 1718, he offere himſelf 


at Cambridge for the degree of M. A. büt was refuſed on ac- 
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5] Jones's Life of biſhop Horne, p. 75. z] Life of ſon, 1764, 8v0. 
8 Anecdotes of Bowyer, by Nichols, p. 236. [2 12 {OY 
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the confraterſhip of Wigſton's hoſpital in Leiceſter; a place which 
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count of hs heretical principles: Upon his return, be received | 


a conſolatory letter from Dr. Clarke, who alſo procured for him 
is held by patent for life from the chancellor of the dutchy of 
Lancaſter, and was particularly acceptable to Jackſon) as it 
requires no ſubſcription to 2 of religion. To this he 
was preſented, in 1719, by lord Lechmere, in whoſe gift it 
was then, as chancellor of the dutchy of Lancaſter, and from 
whom Dr. Clarke had the year before received the maſterſhip of 
that hoſpital. He now removed from Roſſington to Liicefter; 


where, between politics (Leiceſter being a great party-town) 


and religion, he was engaged in almoſt continual war: and, to 
ſay the truth, his 1 Was not averſe from litigation. In May, 
1720, he qualified himſelf for afternoon- preacher at St. Mar- 
tin's church in Leiceſter, as confrater; and, in the two follow- 
ing years, ſeveral preſentments were lodged againſt him in the 
biſhop's and alſo in the archdeacon's court, for preaching here- 
tical doctrines; but he exerted all his ſpirit, and vindicated him- 
ſelf ſo ſtrenuouſſy, as to defeat the proſecutions. ' Yet, after the 
* Caſe of the Arian Subſcription” was publiſhed by Dr. Wa- 
terland, he reſolved, with Dr. Clarke, never to ſubſcribe the 
articles any more. By this he loſt, about 1724, the hopes of a 
rebend of Saliſbury, which biſhop Hoadly refuſed to FE UP 

without ſuch ſubſcription. © The toro denial,” fays my 
author, “ was the more remarkable, as he had ſo often intimated 
his own dilike” of all fuch ſubſcriptions:“ Jackſon, however, 
had been preſented * before by ſir John Fryer to the private pre- 
bend of Whervwel in Hampſhire, where no ſuch qualification 
was required, J 1 BY n 
On hb death of Dr. Clarke, in May, 1729, he ſucceeded, 
by the preſentation of 'the duke of Rutland, then chancellor of 
the dutchy of Lancaſter, to the maſterſhip of Wigſton's hoſ- 
pital, which ſituation he preſerved to his death. The year be- 
fore, 1728, he had publiſhed, in 8vo, “ Novatiani Opera, ad 
antiquiores editiones caſtigata, & a multis mendis expurgata:” 
and now, intent upon books, and perhaps the more ſo by being 
incapable of riſing to prefer ment, he continued from time to time 
to ſend out various publications. In 1730, © A Defence of 
Human Liberty, againſt Cato's Letters;"” and, in the ſecond edi- 
tion, (A Supplement againſt Anthony Collins, eſq; upon the ſame 
Subject.“ In 1730 and 1731, © Four TraQts in Defence'of 
Human Reaſon, Salate biſhop Gibſon's ſecond Paſtoral 
Letter.“ In 1731, a piece againſt © Tindal's Chriſtianſty às 
old as the Creation;“ in 1733, another by way of anſwer to 
Browne biſhop of Corke's book, entitled, Things Divine 
and Supernatural, conceived by Analogy with Things Natural 
and Human” in 1734, © The Exiſtence and Uni Set, 
\ ; c. 
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cc.“ which led him into a controverſy wich Law, 
Writers; and, in 1235. A Diſſertsiion on Mat A 


with remarks on 's © Inquiry inte the Nature of th, 
Suman Foul.“ In 1736, he publited 5 Fg err of 15 
being · refuſed the Sacrament of che Lord's Supper at Bath: 
this had been done in a very public manner hy Br. S and 
was the ſecond affront of that kind he had experienced; for, in 
1720, be had been denied the uſe. of the pulpit at St. Martin's 
in Leiceſter, by the vicar, who {ct the ſacriſſan at the bottom af 
the ſtairs to reſtrain him from aſcending. Theſe attacks, how- 
2 he repaid with vigour, and uſually came off yictorious, 
at un rt, | : * 141 10 TI api vw 4 
In 1742, he had an epiſtolary debate with his friend William 
'Whiſton, concerning the order and times of the high prieſts. 
In 1744, he publiſhed “ An Addreſs io the Deiſts, &c.” in 
anſwer ”w Jour an's 4 r of Jong Ne by 1 
Moral oſopher;“ and, in 1745, entered the liſt ; 
Warburton, in“ The Belief of a future State proved 3 a 
fundamental Article of -the Religion of the Hebrews, and beld 
dy the Philoſophers, &c.“ two or three polemic, pieces with 
arburton were the conſequence of this. His next work was, 
„ Remarks upon Middleton's Free Inquiry into the Miraculous 
Powers, &c.” and, after this, be does not appear to have pub- 
liſhed any thing till 1752, except that, in 1751, he communi- 
_ cated to Mr. John Gilbert Cooper, for the uſe of his Life of 
Socrates,” ſome learned notes; in which he contrived to avenge 
himſelf upon his old antagoniſt Warburton. At the ſame time 
he expoſed the young and incautious writer to the reſentment of 
that arg * o did not fail to 3 in oy of * a 
upon Pope. In 1752, came out his and capital work, 
< Chronglogical Antiquities,” in 3 yols, 410. He aſterwards 
made many collections and e for an edition of the 
New Teſtament in Greek, with Scholia in the ſame language; 
and would have inſerted all the various readings, had not the 
growing infirmities of age prevented him. An account of the 
materials of this intended edition, with notes containing altera- 
Lions, corrections, additions to his“ Chronology,” are inſerted 
in an, appendix.to © Memoirs” of him printed in 1764, by Dr. 
Sutton of Leiceſter. 8 | 
He died May 12, 1703. i By his wife, who died before him, 
he had twelve children; but only four ſurvived puny. He was a 
man of great application and learning, but not of parts or ge- 
nius, and totally deyoid of taſte. His knowledge too was con- 
fined to the Popes of Greek and Latin: for he knew nothing 
of Oriental languages, except a little Hebrew; and of the mo- 
dern languages, even the French, was altogether ignorant. 
b if 2 ſpirit ſame what Jitigious, and pot a Ble Spinion- 
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ated, be was good-natured hoſpitable, and chearful even to 
mirth ; and, upon the whole, eaſy, complacent, and agreeable 
to all who were connected with or depe t upon him | 


_ JACOB (BZN NArRTA L, e rabbi in the fifth cen» 
Purge was one of the princi aſorets, and bred at the ſchool 
of Tiberias in Paleſtine, with Ben Aſer, another leading man 


of the ſame ſect. The invention of the points in Hebrew, to 
ſerve for yowels, and of the accents, to facilitate the reading of 
that language, is aſcribed to theſe two rabbies. This js ſaid to 
have been done in an aſſembly which the Jews held at Tiberias 
in 476, This is the opinion. of Gerebrand and ſeveral other 
learned men, but it is not univerſally received [6]. 8 
JACOB (BTW HAIIx), a rabbi of the ſixieenth century, 
who rendered himſelf famous by the collection of the Maſora, 
which was printed at Venice in 1525 with the text of the Bible, 
the Chaldee paraphraſe, and the commentaries of ſome rabbies 
upon Scripture, This edition of the Hebrew Bible, and thoſe 
which follow it with the great and ſmall Maſora compiled by 
this rabbi, are much eſteemed By Jews; there being nothing 
before exact or accurate upon Maſora, which is properly a 
critique upon the books of the Bible in order to ſettle the true 
reading. In the preface to his great Maſora, he ſhews the uſe- 
fulneſs of his work, and explains the keri and ketib, or the dif- 
ferent readings of the Hebrew text: he puts the various read- 
ings in the margin, becauſe there are juſt doubts concerning the 
true reading; he obſerves alſo, that the Talmudiſh Jews do not 
always agree with the authors of the Maſora. Beſides the va- 
rious readings collected by the Maſorets, and put by this rabbi 
in the margin of his Bible | x |, he collected others himſelf from 
* ay. copies, which muſt be carefully diſtinguiſhed from the 
ora. 8 e | 
JACOBAUS De, a profeſſor of phyſic and philoſo—-— 
phy at Copenhagen, was born in July, 1650-1, at Arhuſen in 
the peninſula of Jutland, where his father was biſhop [1], who 
took all poſlible care of his ſon's education; but dying in 1671, 
he was ſent by his mother, the famous Jaſper Bartholin's daugh- 
ter, to the univerſity of Copenhagen, where he took the uſual 
degrees, and then travelled to the principal courts of Europe. 
In this tour he ran through France, Italy, Germany, Hungary, 
England, and the Netherlands. His view was to . im- 
ell ie his profeſſion, and he omitted no opportunity that offered. 
Upon his return home in 1679, he received letters from his 
prince, appointing him profeſſor of phyſic and philoſophy in the 
= 77 1 a of u, and h 
e e 
1] His great-grandfather, Mr. Jaco- king of Dramas 8 
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capital of his kingdom. He entered upon the diſcharge of 4h 
poſt in 1680, and performed the functions of it with the higheſt 
reputation; ſo that beſides the honour conferred on him by the 
univerſity, Chriſtian. V. king of Denmark, committed to him 
the charge of augmenting and putting into, order that celebrated 
cabinet of curioſities 'which his predeceſſors had begun; and 
Frederic IV. in 1698, made him a counſellor in his court of 
quſtice. Thus loaded with honours, as well as beloved and re- 
Qed by his compatriots, he paſſed his days in tranquillity, 
till an unforeſeen ſtroke deprived him for ever of his happineſs. 
This was the loſs of his wife, Anne Marguerete, daughter of 
Thomas Bartholin, who, after feventeen years of marriage, 
died in 1698, leaving him father of fix boys. The loſs threw 
him into a melancholy which at length proved fatal. In vain 
he fought for a remedy, by the advice of his friends, 'in a ſecond 
marriage with Anne Tiſtorph : this proved ineffectual, his me- 
8 increafed, and, after languiſhing under it near three 
years, e died atthe age of 51 (x. e Bhg w” 
His works are as follow: 1. ö De Ranis differtatio, Romæ, 
1676.“ 2. © Bartholomei Scalz equitis Florentini hiſtoria 
Florentinorum, &c. Rome, 1677 :” the famous Magliabecchi 
furniſhed him with this MS. from the Medicean library. z. 
« Oratio in obitum Tho. Bartholini, 1681.“ 4. Compen- 
dium inſtitutionum medicarum, Hafniæ, 1684, 8vo. 5. De 
Ranis & Lacertis diſſertatio, 1686.” 6. © Franciſci Arioſti de 
oleo montis Zibinii, ſeu petroleo agri Mutinenſis, &c. 1690.“ 
I « Panegyricus Chriſtiano Vto diftus, 1691.“ 8. * Gaudia 
ArQoi orbis ob thalamos auguſtus Frederici & Ludovicz, 1691.” 
7 « Muſeum regium, ſive catalogus rerum, &c. quæ in baſilica 
ibhotheca Chriſtiani V. Hafniz affervantur, 1696.” He had 
2 great talent for poetry, and compoſed ſeveral excellent poems 
upon various fubjeas, ſome of Which have been publiſhed. He 
left the character of a good hufband, a good maſter, a good 
neighbovr, and a good friend, . 
© FACOPONE (va Top), an ancient Italian poet, a contem- 
porary and friend of Dante. His true name was Jacopo de 
i} and he was born at Todi of a noble family. Late in 
Ufe he became a widower, upon which he diſtributed his wealth 
to the poor, and entered into the order of Minors, where through 
humility, he remained always in the clafs of Servitors. (ever). 
He died, at a very advanced age, in 1306; and the reputation 
of fanckity he had acquired procured him the title of The happy. 
Tons facred Canticles, full of fire, and zeal; which 
are ſtill admired in Italy, notwithſtanding their uncultivated 
Kyle, which abounds with barbarous words, from the Calabrian 
| 21106 [x] Mater. Ladyocat." $7 G00. LS 8 
Is3iqe: - Sicilian, 
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Sieilian, and Neapolitan dialects. *Þ Ee wrote::alſo ſome poems ems | 
of the ſame ſtamp in Latin, and . the: author of the Srabut 
Miter, The completeſt edition of his Canticles is that of Ve- 
nice, printed in 1617, in quarto, with notes. 
""JACQUELOT ir Barry: fon of a proteſtant miniſter of 
Vaſly, was born in 1647, and became colleague to his father at 
the age of twenty-one. After the revocation of the edict of 
Nantz, he went to 1 and thence to the Hague, where 
the king of Pruſſia accidentally heard him h, and imme- 
dially took him to Berlin as his chaplain. He alſo ſettled upon 
him a conſiderable penſion, which he enjoyed till his death, in 
1708. Jacquelot, a virtuous and learned miniſter, was author 
of ſeveral works abounding in ſtrong argument, but deſective 

in method and preciſion. 1. . Diſſertations on the Exiſtence 
of God, in quarto, 1697. He argues here againſt Epicurus 
and 3 2. Some controverſial tracts againſt» Bayle. 3. 
« Diſſertations on the Meſſiah, 8yo. 1699. 4. A treatiſe 
on the inſpiration of the ſacred; books, vo. 1715. 5. A 
Critique on Jurieu's Picture of Socinianiſm,” which involved 
tke author in perſecution. 6. Sermons,” in two volumes, 
12100." which, like his other works, abound: with genius, ſaga- 
city, and learning, but want method. 7. Letters to the bi- 
ſhops of France, the intention of which was to diſpoſe them 
to behave with gentleneſs and moderation towards the Proteſ- 
tants, as becomes men and chriſtians, and particularly the ſer- 
vants of the God of cace. 7 ] ti 47 J ie 1 Hints $7 T of 
' JAGER (Jou WoLrGANG), a Lutheran divine, was born 
at Stutgard, Hs of a father who was counſellor of the diſ- 
patches to the duke of Wirtemberg. After he had finiſhed his ſtu- 
dies, he was entruſted with the education of duke Eberhard III. 
with whom he travelled into Italy in 1676, as preceptar. This 
charge being completed, he taught philoſophy and divinity ; 
and in 1698 was nominated a counſellor to the duke of Wir- 
temberg. The followiug year he became conſiſtorial counſellor 
and preacher to the ;c&hedral of Stutgard, and ſuperintendant- 
general; and abbot, af the monaſtery of Adelberg. At laſt he: 
was promoted in 1702 to the places of firſt profeſſor of divinity, 
chancellor of the univenſity, and provoſt of the church of Tu- 
dingen bsc We have a great number of works 
of his, the chief ef mich are [1], 1. 5 Eccleſiaſtical} Hiſtory: 
compared. with F fane Hiſtory. 2. A Syſtem ot Compen- 
dum of Divinity. 3. Several Piecesmpon Myſtic Divinity,” 
in which-he een, 1 | — or . 3 ions; 
upon Puffendorf a Jrotius, i de ure helli & pacis.. 8. , 
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Do@rine of Spinoſa:" 7. „. Moral Theology a.” All 
his works are in Latin. 

JAGO (Ricrar®), an Engliſh minor pe nos Das. 


ber x1, 1715. He was the third" fon of Richard 
42 of 
Corniſhi extraction. He was educated at the ſchovl of a Mr. 


Benudeſert neat Henley, Warwiekſhire, a 


About 1932 he went, as a ſervitor, to Univerſity College, Ox- 
ford, where Shenſtone, then a commoner of Pembroke; conti- 
nued his friendſhip to him, and introduced him to ſeveral of his 
friends. - One of theſe, Mr. Graves, author of the piritual 
Quixote, &c. has animadverted with ſome ſeverity, on the illi- 
deral prejudice which obliged theſe friends to viſit Jago pri- 
re of © forvitae. his pre- 
— e is now much ſoftened, and the ſame circumſpeCtion would 
'be _ it neceffary . ung man of merit. 

orders in 2737, and the — of Maſter of 

In 74. bh 2 Dorothea Suſanna Fan- 
* a cle nin Leiceſterſhire The two ſmall 
bury and Cheſterton-were given hm by lord Wil- 
; de Broke, about 3 and at the former he reſided. till 
751; when he was 8 a widower with ſeveral 
ſmall children. In 1754, lord Clare, afterwards earl Nugent, 
Wave for him from the biſtiop of Worceſter, the viearage of 
itterfield in Warwickſhire, worth about act. a year, and 
here he reſided for 8 his life / 


Mr. 


Motel d 
2 in the yeat 1759, who was a daughte? of Mr. Underwood 
Budgely in Sta prdthive(: In all firuntions he continued 10 


e 8 en openſity to poetry, and cor ro 
—.— on 2 ee ei literary Freer 
His Elegy on the Bluckbirds' was eubliche 7 1850 
Enke in the Adventurer, and at firſt w/e lden 
Weſt. When it afterwards in Douſleyꝰs eollection with 


the name of the real author, it is ſaid that à manager of the Bath 
theatre claimed it as His own; and aſſured his * that 
was merely a fictitious mite, which he had tiken fromthe! tra- 
a Hawke vorth probably received the 
and certainly thoaght it his, as: Dri'Jbiiſon” 
| e e proved it 0 be the'p 
In %, lord Willoug de. Broks p 
—— bling ilmrote in — rſhice 
had been held by dhe Aer of nv Art 
d re fi meg te of: Harbury.- bn Tooth g 
N Ute, as inftridties n . him, 
* ſeldom L gr 2 home; but amuſed himſelf in im- 
proving _ AG bocler ang oda his — which 


we e 


obſorves, 


from 


performance 
9 rp 
Near — - 
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— 1 „ tuated, and had man. . Aſter 
r 1781, in the 66th year 
— nt war bad e ae for his 
family at Saicterffeld m7] - By his firſt wife, he hud three ſons, 
who died before him, and four daughters, 'of whont were 
living in 2784. His ſeeond wife brought him ne ehlldren- 
Te other — of Jago were 5 _ deſcriptive 
min bla in 1907, 1 ical 
—— was moſt = «© Labour 1 Genius, Tante 
inſcribed to- Shenſtone, who is the ſubject of its panegyrie: 
Some Elepies, fon ne e. His character appears to have 
deen in all feſpects amiable-and reſpectable; particularly as de. 
ſefibed by his friend and biographer; Mr. Hylton hd J With 
ſtrangers he was rather reſerved, among his friends ert —4 
_ r As a poet he cannot take à very high rank 
— — ſufficient merit to ſecure him from oblivion. 
3 DG S, the name of two celebrated Platonic — 
; one of whom was a native of Chalois, and het of 
pu — in Syria. The firſt, who is equalled r the 
ts Plato himfelf, was a diſei; ths: of Anatollus and Por- 
pee: 8 which he became a N and had: a great num - 
of diſciples who flocked 10 him, not fo much for- his elo- 


8 e good cheer which lie 
famous in the time of Diocl 
and n Conſtantine. —— 
eus flouriſhed unde Julian the Apoſtate, who wrote ſeveral let- 
ters to lum, and ſeems io be the ſame man to-whom Symmachus 
wrote, de to cultivate a friendſhip with him 5 he is ſaid 
to have been Killed by n under the Valens. It is 
not Certait to which of theſe two we are to afcribe the works 
that we have in Greek, under the name of 3 R_ 
Ri moe ere rh 1 * 


An Exhortation to Philoſeph F A a — under ts Hon 


by = men Temp « L 


FP eee 


e is alle cited teh s eaten — of Pye 
nog y Jum Jathblicus ; and Julian quotes a piece of Jamblicus 
the fon, from which he dorrows a great pre of 

2 e (45005 
"JAMES ( Sa —.— E erde ie "was 
borii “t 1 & Newport in the 140 Whine, aq 
put to Wincheſter-ſchos), deeame a ſcholar upon the foundation; 
and thenee à fellow . in Oxford, 1593. He com- 
menced M. A. in 1599 ; and e At Engeg 


tg e bbc. vel 0 lte picfized xe, 
SITS Le 8 Ladvocat > y LIE + 
"4 ſeveral 


3⁰⁰ JAMES. 
ſeveral MSS. of the Philobiblion of Richard of 


Durham, he 
liſhed it in 4to at Oxford, with an appendix of the Oxford 


SS: and dedicated it to Sir Thomas ys apparently to re- 
commend: himſelf to the place of librarian to him, When he 
ſhould have completed his deſign. Mean while James pro- 
ceeded with the ſame ſpirit to publiſh a catalogue of all the MSS. 
in each college-Hbrary of both univerſities, and in the compiling 
of it having free acceſs to the MSS. at Oxford, he peruſed 
them carefully; and, when he found. any ſociety/ careleſs. of 
them, he borrowed and took away what he pleaſed; and put them 
into the public library. Theſe jnſtances of his taſte and turn to 
books eſffectually procured him the deſignation of the founder to 
de the firſt keeper of the public library ; in which. office he was 
confirmed by che univerſity in 1602. He filled this poſt with 

applauſe ;; and commencing D. D. in 1614, was promoted 
to the ſubdeanery of Wells by the-biſhop of chat ſee. About the 
fame time, the Abp. of Canterbury alſo preſented him to the rec- 

of Mongeham in Kent, together with other ſpiritual preſer- 
ments. Theſe favours were undeniably ſtrong evidences of his 
diſtinguiſhed merit, being conferred upon him without. any ap- 
plication on his part. In 1620, he was made a jules of t 
peace; and the ſame year geſigned the place of -librarian,. and 
applied himſelf more intenſely to his ſtudies, | Of What kind 
theſe were, we learn thus from himſelf: I have of late, ſays 
de. in a letter, May 23, 1624, to a friend, *gliven myſelf to the 
reading only of manuſcripts, and in them I find ſo many and 
ſo pregnant teſtimonies, either fully for our religion, or againſt 
the Papiſts, that it is to be wondered at.) In another letter 
' to archbiſhop Uſher, the ſame year, he aſſures the primate he 
had reſtored 300 citations and reſeued them from corruptions, 
in thirty quires of paper [v]. He had before written to Uſher 
upon the ſame ſubject, Jan. 28, 1623, when having obſerved 
that in Sixtus Sinenſis, Alphon ſus de Caſtro, and Antoninus's 

mmæ, there were about 500 baſtard. brevities and ahout 1000 
places in the true authors which are corrupted, that he had dili- 
as noted, and would ſhortly vindicate them out of the MSS. 


= 


yet eee the learned, he proceeds to ac- 
quaint him, that he had gotten together the flower of the Engliſh 
vines, who would voluntarily Join with him in the, ſearch. 
Some fruits of their labours,” continues he, „ if your lord- 
ip deſires, I will ſend, up- And might I be but ſo happy as 


0 have other 14 thus beltowed, four in tranſcribing; orthodox 


vriters, whereof we have plenty chat for the ſubſtantial, points 
have maintained our religion (al- or 50l. would. ſerve] i ſour 


1 


: er * 
Ie]. Theſe two letters ary in the collection at the end of Parr's ( Life of Uſher, 
a 4 a” - I f * N a 1 * 5 " * 8 « 
umb. 66 and 7 7. . „ 
: = ene Fa L a. 2 
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Ne ac ai. 
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to co v old prints with the new; four other to com 3 
| Greek — by the; Papiſts, as Vedelius hath — with 
Ignatius, wherein he hiath been ſomewhat helped by my pains ; 
I would not doubt but to drive the Papiſts out of all ſtarting- 
holes. But alas! my lord, I hade not encouragement from our 
biſnops. Preferment I ſeek none at their hands; only 40l. or 
60l. per aun. for others is that ſeek, which being gained, the 
cadſs is gained, notwithſtanding, their brags i in their late books.“ 
In the convocation held with the parliament at Oxford in 1625, 
of which he was a member, he moved to have proper commiſ- 
ſioners appointed to collate the MSS. of the fathers in all the 
libraries in England, with the Popiſh editions, in order to detect 
the forgeries' in the latter. This project not meeting with 
the deſifed enoouragement [, he was {o thoroughly perfuadeill 
of the advantage it wou be doth to — Proteſtant religion 
and to learnin — arduous as the taſk —_— he ſet about exe- 
cuting it him. Ee had made a ood progreſs in it, as ap- 
rr fron his works, ecards 0 tick _ be e 1223 

8 en COA en 
FT 
7 ri A — an appendix in 
OT: — in 72 in this Arggrerge that of ob 
15 ll 9 o Uſher, where he ex- MSS. then in the Bodt: Tibrary, 7. “ Con- 


thus : “ Me, Brigg will cordantize 8. — er & pla lid 


3 : Canticorum per erſos, c. Oxf. 


reg for John Wie 
— ban of GEES Amr ein eſerve a 2 125 l ort 16083,” Ito, to this 15 
— Pace — A che * 9. 


| W lay R 10. 2 The fe. 
e e eee Gees pubic ſuits Downfall threatened for their wick - 


works, I will unjertake the rep oor one ed Lives, accurſed Manners, heretical Doc- 


trine, and more than Machiavillan Policy, 
orthodox | writers, comparing, of books Oxf. 1622, gto 5 to this is added © The 
printed with printed or written 5 collating Life of Father Parſons, an Englich Jeſuit.” 
of Popiſh;tranflations ja Greek: 3; and ge- 11775 Filius P papalis”* ch. x. Lond. 
nerally whatſoever ſhall concern books or From Latin. into Engliſh 
| vill take e ng Baum og the author's name 
to be /a- magifter of S. Patalii in England, 2 ink ut to it. Iz. Index generalis 
if I be thereunto lawfully required.” ſan. Patrum ad fingulos verſus cap. v. 
[x ] A liſt of his publications. x. Phi- ſecundum Matthzum, &c. Lond. 1624, 
lobiblion R. Dunelmenſis, 1 5997 4to. 2. vo. 13+ © Notz ad Georg. Wicelium 
% Ecloga „ „Lond. de methode concordiz eccleſiaſticæ, &c. 
1600, *. 3.60 7 Redivivus, 1695,” $yo. 14. Vindiciz Gregorianz, 
&c, * with The: 66 | 25 ſeu reſtitutus Gregorius on Fig et MSS. 
1 Spicilegium divi Auguſtini . * &c. de Geneve, 1625. cc Manu 
libri de fide ad Pet. Diacon collatio & duction, or Introduction 4 1wiuity, &c. 
eaſtigatio, printed alſo with the © Ecloga.”* Oxf. 162 5, 4to. 16. Humble and 
5. © Bellum, papale ſeu concordia diſcors : earneſt Requeſt to the Church of Englang, 
Sext. V. & Clementis VIII. circa Hiero- for and in 2 the yd Hf Pooh 2 
nym. Edition. Lond. 1600, 4c, and Religion, in one vo, 162 5. 17. 
1678, 8vo. 6. Catalogus — in 4 3 or enlarging of the Ten Ar- 
bibliotheca Bodleiana, Oxf. 1606, 4to, ticles in plication lately hi 
reprinted with many additions i * 1620, to the Clergy of the Church of Englane, 
Vor. VIII. Bb Ox. 
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and no doubt would have proceeded much further towards em- 
pleting his deſign, had not he been prevented by death. This 
pened in 1622. at Oxford. Wood informs us, that he left 
behind him the character of being the moſt induſtrious and in- 
defatigable writer againſt the Papiſts, that had been educated in 
Oxford ſince the Reformation; and in reality his deſigns were 
ſo great, and ſo well known to be for the public benefit of learn- 
ing and the church of England, that Camden, ſpeaking of him 
in his life-time, calls him “ a learned man a true lover of 
books, wholly dedicated to learning; who is now laboriouſly 
ſearching the libraries of England, and propoſeth that for the 
3 which will be for the great benefit of England,” 

J S (RicyarD) [s], nephew of the rocking, Was 
born in the lace, entered of Exeter-college, Oxford; 
but being choſen Fholar of Corpus-Chriſti 1608, took his de- 
ng in arts at the regular times, became probationer- fellow of 

is college in 1615, and entered into orders. About 1619, he 
travelled through Wales inte Scotland; and thence to Shetland, 
Greenland, and into Ruſſia: on which country he wrote obſer- 

vations the ſame year. He proceed B. D. in 1624, and not 
long after aſſiſted Biden, in compoſing his Matmora Arunde- 
Tiana,” publifhed in 1628. He was very ſerviceable to Str 
Robert Cotton and his ſon Sir Thomas, in 2 — and ſettli 


their noble library: and with the former of theſe (who was no frien 
to the prerogative) he was committed cloſe prifoner, by order of 
the houſe of lords, in 1629. Fg Lars confinement he com- 
poſed a copy of verſes in iſh, whick he prefixed afterwards 
to a copy of all the printed works of his own n__ compoſi. 
tion, bound in one volume, and prefented to the Bodleian library 
ſome time before his death, which happened in 1638. Wood 
tells us, that he was eſteemed a perſon well verſed in moſt parts 
of learning; and particularly was a very good Greek ſcholar, a 
poet, an excellent critic, antiquary, divine, and-admirably well 
{killed in the Saxon and Gothic languages. That nothing was 
wanting but a ſinecure or prebend, either of which, if conferred 
upon him, would have carried him through Herculean labours; 


Oxf. 1625,” to. 18. © Specimen Cor- likewiſe tranſſated, from French into Eng- 
' ruptelarum pontificiorum in Cypriano, Am. fiſh, „ The Moral Philoſophy of the 
| brofio, Greg. Magno, &c. Lond. 1626” Stoics, Lond. 1598, $vo : and publiſhed 
' 29+ Index librorum prohibitorum à pon» two ſhort treatiſes againſt the order of beg- 
_ Eificiis, Oxf. 1627, 8%. 20. Admo- 2 written by Wickliffe; with 2 

entitled, . Fiſcus papalis, five ca- 
_ pPontificiorum caute legendis, MS. 21. talvgus indulgentiarum, &c. Lond. 1617, 
Enchiridion . Ms. 22. 4to: but ſome were of opinion this book 

* Liber de ſuſpicionibus & conjecturis, was publiſhed by William Craſhaw, al- 

MS. Theſe three Wood fays ſaw in ready mentioned: Several letters of our 

the Lambeth library, under D. 42, 33 but author are in the appendix to Pat s Liſe 

whether printed, fays he, I knownot, per- of Uſher." ot | 

haps the Enchiridion” is. Dr. James [el Ath» Oxon. 

finally, 


r 


Finally, that he was of a far better judgement than his uncle; 
und, had he lived to his age, would have ſurpaſſed him in pubs 
liſhing books. His uncle himſelf; in a letter to Uſher, gives 
the following character of him: A kinſinan of mine is at this 
—— by my direction, ous Becket's life, wherein it ſhall 

plainly ſhewed, both out of his own writings; and thoſe of 
his time, that he was not, as he is eſteemed, an arch-ſaint, but 
an arch-rebe} ; and that the Papiſts have been not a little de- 
ceived by him. This kinſman of mine, as well as myſelf, 
ſhould be right glad to do any ſervice to your lordſhip in this 
kind, He is of ſtrength, and well both able and learned to ef- 
fectuate ſomewhat in this kind, critically ſeen both in Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin, knowing well the languages both French, 


Spaniſh, and Italian, immenſe and beyond all other men in read- 


ing of the MSS. of an — ſtyle in penning; ſuch a 
one as I dare balance with any prieſt or Jeſuit in the world, of 
his age, and ſuch a one as I could wiſh your lordſhip had about 
you: but paupertas inimica bonis eft moribus, and fatherleſs 
and motherleſs, and almoſt (but for myſelf) I may fay (the more 
is pity) friendleſs.” we. ee e er 
AMES (Dr. RomBrrrT), an — phyſician of great emi - 
nence, and particularly diſtinguiſned by the preparation of 2 
moſt excellent fever-powder, was born at Kinverſton in Stafford - 
ſhire, A. D. 1703. His father was a major in the army, his 
mother a ſiſter of ſir Robert Clarke. He was educated at St. 
John's-college in Oxford, where he took the degree of A. B. 
and aſterwards practiſed 2 ＋ ſucceſſively at Sheffield, Litch- 
field, and Birmingham. He then removed to London, and be- 
came a licentiate in the college of phyſicians ; but, in what year, 
we cannot ſay. At London, he applied himſelf to writing as 
well as practiſing phyſic; and, in 1743, publiſhed a Medicinal 
Dictionary, 3 vols. folio. Soon after, he publiſhed an Engliſh 
tranſlation, with a ſupplement by himſelf, of. Ramazzini de 
morbis artificum ;” to which he alſo prefixed a piece of Frederic 
Hoffman upon' Endemial Diſtempers,” 8vo.' In 1746, The 
Practice of Phyfic,” 2 vols. 8vo; in 1760, “ Oh Canine Mad- 
nefs,” 8vo; in 1764, © A Diſpenſatory,” 8vo, June 25, 1755, 
when the king was at Cambridge, James yas admitted by man- 
damus to the doQtorſhip of p ylic. In 1778, were publ:ſhed 
A Diſſertation upon Fevers,” and “ A Vindication of the 
Fever-Powder,” 8vo; with © A ſhort Treatiſe on the Diſorders 
of Children,” and a very good print of Dr, James. This was 
the 8th edition of the . Diſſertation,” of which the firſt. was 
printed in 1751; and the ſe of it was, to ſet forth the ſuc- 
ceſs of this powder, as well as to deſcribe more particularly the 
manner of adminiſtering it, "The **, Vindication” was p au- £ 
mous and unfiniſhed: for he died March 23, 1776, while he 
was employed upon it. The editor informs us, that © it is only 
e B b 2 . 
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a part oſ a much larget tract, which included a defence. of his 
E. character and conduct in his profeſſion; and was occaſion- 


ed, he ſays, „by the ; violent] and eee attacks o his 
brethren of the faculty.”  / 

The -affeionate — uf. Dr. James, by Johnſon i in 
his- Life of Smith, deſerves. to be preſerved among the honour- 
_ . e to the — ſpon of the mon At * man's 
table, ſays t pher, in r. ey, (le 
many chearful- aw 7 inſtructive 9 with companions — 
are not often found; with one who has len hened, and one who 
has gladdened life ;- with Dr. James, 5 kill in phyſic will 
be long remembered: and with David Garrick, whom I hoped 
to have gratified with this character - our common friend: but 
What are the hopes of man l' & c. 2 from the life of 

Johnſon, that he had gained ſome know edge of phyſic from 

which he in return made uſeful to his Wund by 2 — 
Nia in his Medicinal Dictionary. My knowledge of phyſic,” 
Laid he, . learnt: from Dr. James, whom I helped in writing 
the propoſals for his dictionary, and alſo a little in thę dictionary 
il, 8 e adds, „I have in vain endeavoured to find out 
| * wrote for Dr. James. Perhaps medical 
men 1 There gan be very little doubt, from the ſtyle 
5 that Mr. Boſwell is right in aſeribing the dedi- 
—— of that work entirely to the pen of Johnſon, The elegance 
and originalityof the compliments in it ſofficient y-mark the hand 
of that great maſter. It may not be àamiſs to inſert! it here, as 
a model” of" deificatory — 
* his _—_ and creditable even to have deſerved EINER 
N 4 

4 That che Medicinal Diktion is dedicated wo 4 is to 
re imputed: only to your reputation for ſuperior ſuill in thoſe 
ſciences, which, I have .endeavoured to explain and facilitate: 
and you are therefore, to conſider: this addre(s, if it be agreeable 
10 you, as one of the rewards of merit ; and ;ifgtherwiſe, as 
ohne of. the [inconveniences of ervinence.- However, you ſhall 
receive it, my deſign cannot be difappointed ; becauſe this public 
2 to your judgement will ſhew, that I. do not found my 


probation upon the ignorance of my readers, and 


that 1 re cee e whole > EO MR: 


8 bony er . a 
| . Iauts lol. 3 
The dien is, in ee; e as a work highly 
Wohn be to the author, and retains its credit, unimpaired 
_ after the continued p pgs of medieine for ſeveral years. 
Dt. Johnſon certainly held James in high eſteem, and though 


2 2 did n not burſt ou? into any PO eo of grief, 


* 55 ue, va. u. . 5 wa n 


highly honourable to Dr. James 


on reading of his death, (as his biographer relates), he doubt: 
leſs felt conſiderable regret, as appeared not only by his man- 
ner of returning to the ſubject [x]; but by his mention of 
him above · cited from the life of Smith. The regret which re- 
mains upon the mind after reflection, is as ſincere, if not as 
violent, as that which ſhews itfelf at firſt in impatient lamenta- 
tions. No man, faid he, on ſome occaſion, “brings more 
mind to his profeſſion than James; and undoubtedly no man 
= better Alete judge of mind, than the perſon who pronounced 

| Dr: Jaxzes was 2 in his manners, and, if not very gene- 

rally miſrepreſented, far from temperate in his habits; but ſtrong 

ſenſe uſually appeared in his coarſe expreſſions, and no man 

had more ſagacity, when his head was clear, which of a morn- 

ing was always the caſe. Several whimſical ſtories, perhaps of no 

preciſe authority, are told of his evening preſcriptions: and he 

is ſaid, in comparing his patient's pulſe with his own, ſome- 

times to have confuſed the two; and, finding that one was 

quickened by intemperance, to have bluntly accuſed the patient, 

perhaps a delicate Lady, of being in liquor. But James, 

whatever 1 he might have, was without doubt an able 

and acute phyſician, and his dictionary will remain a noble 

monument of his knowledge. His perſon had not more deli- 

_ than his manners, being large and groſs. © - FE. 

His fever powder was for a long time violently oppoſed by the 

faculty, who, as the compoſition: was kept a ſecret, conſidered 

it as a noſtrum, and refuſed to preſcribe or countenance it. The 

admirable effects experienced from it, forced it. into general uſe, 

and it is now conſidered as the moſt efficacious medicine for fevers 

that is known. Dr. Pearſon, who took great pains to analyze 

it, concludes'that * by calcining bone aſhes, that is, phoſphorated 

lime, with antimony in a certain proportion, and afterwards 

expoſing the. mixture toa white heat, a compound may be formed 

containing the ſame ingredients, in the ſame proportion, and poſ- 

ſeſſing the fame chemical properties” ['y]; and the London Phar- 

macopeeia now contains a preſcription, under the title of Pulvis 
Antimonialis, which is intended to anſwer the ſame purpoſes. 
It iswell known,” ſays Dr. Pearſon, * that this powder can-. 

not be preparediby following the directions of the ſpecification in 

the Court of Chancery.“ He therefore inſtituted a laborious 
chemical enquixy, firſt analytical, and then ſynthetical, in order 

to aſcertain the compoſi tio. 1 

Whether James was the real inveritor of the powder, may ads a 

mit of a doubt. The calcination of antimony and bone-aſhes 
produces, ſays Dr. Pearſon, a powder called Lies and 
Schawanberg's fever powder; a preparation deſeribed by Schroeder 
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and other chemiſts 150 years ago.“ “ According to the re- 
ceipt in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Bromfield, by which this powder 
was prepared fory-five cars ago, and before any medicine was 
known by the name of James's powder, two pounds of hartſ- 
horn ſhavings muſt be boiled, to diſſolve all the mucilage, and 
then, being dried, 'be calcined with one pound of crude antimo- 
ny, till the ſmell of ſulphur ceaſes, and a light grey powder is 
roduced. The ſame preſcription was given to Mr. Willis 
above forty years ago, by Dr. John Eaton of the College of 
Phyſicians, with the material addition however, of ordering the 
calcined mixture to be expoſed to a given heat in a cloſe veſſel, 
to render it white. Schroeder preſcribes equal weights of an- 
timony and calcined hartſhorn; and Poterius and Is, as 
q by Frederic Heſfmen, merely order the calcination of theſe 
two ſubſtances together (aſſigning no proportion) in a reverbe- 
ratory fire for ſeveral days.” It has been alledged, that Dr. James 
obtained the receipt for his powder, of a German Baron named 
Schwanberg, or one Baker, to whom Schwanberg had ſold it. 
This account we have not been able to verify, but if it be true, 
Baron Schwanberg ; as he is called, was probably the deſcendant 
of the Schawanberg mentioned ſo long ago. it as it may, 
Dr. James was able to give that credit and currency to the me- 
dicine which otherwiſe it would not have had, and the public 
are therefore indebted to him for iſhing, if not for invent- 
Ti. 8 reparation of moſt admirable effect. 2 
r. James was married, and left ſons and daughters. His 
eldeſt ſon, Robert Harcourt James, was educated at Merchant- 
Taylor's-ſchool, and afterwards at St. John's-college in Oxford, 
for the profeſſion of phyſic. The powder has proved a noble 
fortune to the family. - _- | 
JAMYN (Anais), a French poet, was, in his youth, a 
t traveller, and run over Greece, the iſles of the Archipe- 
„ and Aſia Minor. Poetry being his delight, he applied 
| himſelf to it from his infancy ; and his writings, both in verſe 
and proſe, ſhew that he had carefully ſtudied the Greek and 
Latin authors, eſpecially the poets. | He is eſteemed the rival of 
Ronſard, who was his contemporary and friend; but he is not 
ſo bombaſtical, nor ſo in the uſe of Greek words, and his 
Kyle is more natural, ſimple, and 3 2 was ſecre- 
tary and chamber- reader in ordinary to Charles IX. and died 
about 1585. We have, 1. his ““ ical Works,” in 2 vols. 
2. © Diſcours de philoſophie a Paſſicharis & à Pedanthe, with 
ſeven academical diſcourſes, the whole in proſe, Paris, 1584, 
12mo. 3. A Tranſlation of Homer's Iliad,” in French verſe, 
begun by Hugh Salel, and finiſhed by Jawyn from the 1 ath book 
incluſive, to which is added a tranſlation of the three firſt books 
of the Odyſſey.” | 
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e N Micnazr), was born at Paris in 
1674, the ſon of a Proteſtant, and ſent early into Holland for 
education. For à time he quitted his ſtudies for the army, 
but at the peace of Ryſwick, he reſumed his literary labours, and 
became concerned in the gazettes of Amſterdam, Rotterdam, 
and Utrecht. A ſimple, and hiſtorical ſtyle, with a clear head, 
and much political ſagacity, ſeemed to promiſe great ſucceſs to 
theſe labours; but his preſs being ſilenced, on account of a po- 
— tract (in _ however, he on no concern 1 3 
to the Hague, and became agent to the landgrave of He 
died of an apoplexy in qt at the age of fiſty-ſix. Of his 
works there are, 1. His“ Gazettes,” written in a good ſtyle, 
and with ſound political knowledge. 2. A tranſlation of Steele's 
Ladies Library,” publiſhed in 1717 and 1719, in 2 vols. 
duodecimo. 3. A tranſlation of an indifferent ſatire againſt 
monks and prieſts, written originally by Antony Gavin, and 
printed in 1724, in 4 vols. 12mo. 4. © The preſent State of 
the Republic of the United Provinces, and their ndencies, 
publiſhed in 1729, in 2 vols. 1 2m0o. This is the moſt correct 
work that is extant, though it has been' conſidered by Niceron 
as not altogether devoid of faults. | | +, 
JANSEN, or JANSENIUS (Cornst1vs), biſhop of Ypres, 
principal of the ſect called Janſeniſts, was born in a vi 
called Akoy, near Leerdam in Holland, of Roman Catholic 
parents [Z], and, having had his grammar-learning at Utrecht, 
went to in in 1602. Afterwards he went to Paris, where 
he met with John du Verger de Hauranne, afterwards abbot of 
Saint-Cyran, with whom he had contracted a very ſtrict friend- 
ſhip in Louvain. - Some time after, du Verger removing to Bay- 
onne, he followed him thither : where _ their ſtudies with - 
unabated ardour, they were noticed by the biſhop of that pro- 
vince, who, conceiving a eſteem for them, procured du 
—_— a canonry in his , and ſet Janſen at the head of 
a college or ſchool. He ſpent five or ſix years in Bayonne, 
applying himſelf with the fame vigour to ſtudy of the fa- 
| thers K. Auſtin in particular; and, as he did not appear to ba 
of a ſtrong conſtitution, du Verger's mother uſed ſometimes to 
tell her ſon, that he would prove the death of that worthy young 
Fleming, by making him ov himſelf, DRE © 
At length, the biſhop being raiſed to the archiepiſcopal ſee of 
Tours, prevailed with du a to go to Paris; ſo that Janſen 
being thus ſeparated from his friend, and not ſure of the proteo - 
tion of the new biſhop, left Bayonne ; and after twelve years 
reſidence in France returned to in, where he was chaſen 
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principal of the college of St. Pulcheria. But this place was 

not altogether. ſo agreeable, as it did not afford him leiſure to 
purſue his ſtudies ſo much as he. wiſhed, for which reaſon he 

refuſed to teach philoſophy. He took his degree of D. D in 
1617, with great reputation, was admitted à proſeſſor in ordi- , 

nary, and grew into ſo much eſteem, that the univerſity ſent him 

twice, in 1624, and the enſuing year, upon. affairs of great 
conſequence, into Spain; and the king of Spain, his ſovereign, . 

made him profeſſor of the Holy Scriptures in Louvain, in 1630; 

notwithſtanding the Spaniſh inquiſition lodged ſome information 
againſt him in 1627 [Ab with Baſil de Leon, the principal doc= 

tor of the univerſity of Salamanca, at whoſe houſe. he lodged. 

But the complaint was ref N he was a Dutchman, and con- 

ſequently an heretic ; and Baſil anſwered. them ſo much to the 

advantage of Janſen, that his enemies were quite out of coun- 

tenance. Mean while, the king of Spain obſerving, with a 

alous eye, the intriguing politics, growing power of the 

rench, put his new profeſſor upon writing a book, to- expoſe 

them to the pope, as no good Catholics, ſince- they made no 

ſcruple of forming alliances with Proteſtant ſtates. Janſen 

. — the taſk, in his . Mars Gallicus [B], which is re- 

plete with invidious exclamations againſt the ſervices France 

continually rendered to the Proteſtants of Holland and Germany, 

to the great injury of the Romiſh religion; in which the Dutch are 

treated as rebels, who owe the Republican liberty they enjoy to 

an infamous uſurpation. It was this ſervice that procured him 

the mitre, in 1635, when he was promoted to the ke of Ypres. 

Some years before, he had maintained a controverſy againſt 

the Proteſtants _ the ſabject of grace and  predeſtination, 

which happened thus: the States-General publiſhed an edict in 

1629, forbidding the public exerciſe of the Romiſh religion in 

q Boifleduc; and having appropriated the eceleſiaſtical revenues of 

the mayoralty of that city to the ſervice: of the Proteſtant reli- 

gion, appointed four miniſters to preach there. Theſe, hearing 

h r flanders concerning their doctrine were ſecretly ſpread, 

- publiſhed a manifeſto, declaring that they taught nothing but 

the pure goſpel, and intreating their adverſaries to propoſe what- 

ever objections they might have to make in a public. manner. 

This was anſwered only by Janſen, in a piece entitled, « Alexi- 

pharmacum, in 1630. Gilbert Voetius, one of the four mi- 

niſters who preached in Boiſleduc, rote Remarks [e], which 

Janſen refuted in another piece, entitled, © Notarum ia, 


le] Sees letter of his, dated Dee. 37, ſtve, de juſtitis armorum & foderum regis 
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in 1631. The author of theſe ““ Remarks, replying in a large 
book, entitled, Deſperata cauſa papatus, in 1 151 this was 
anſwered by Fromond, a friend of Janſen, who ſtiled his piece, 
% Cauſz deſperatæ Giſberti Voetii, adverſus ſpongiam Janſenii, 
eriſis oſtenſa. This was printed at Antwerp in 1636, and re- 
futed by Martin Schoockius, profeſſor of hiſtory and eloquence 
at Deventer, the title of whoſe anſwer was, Deſperatiſſima 
cauſa papatus, this was publiſhed, in 1638: and here the diſ- 
pute een. 23 F 
But Janſen had another war to maintain, which may be called 
a Proteſtant one; for Theodore Simonis, a wavering Roman 
Catholic, who wanted a maſter, waited upon him at Louvain, 
deſiring him to clear up ſome doubts. he had about the popes 
infallibility, the worſhip of the euchariſt, and ſome other points. 
Janſen, being puzzled with this man's objections, told him one 
day, that he would not diſpute with him by word of mouth, 
but in writing; and that he ſaw plainly he had to do with a 
Roman Proteſtant Catholic, who would ſoon go to Holland, and 
there boaſt he had overcome him. Simonis, with ſome difficulty, 
complied with the propoſal; but after both had written twice 
on the ſubject in queſtion, his lodgings were furrounded with 
ſoldiers, and himſelf threatened. with the puniſhment due to 
heretics. The duke d'Archot's ſecretary exclaimed: aloud. againſt 
him, and faid, that there was wood enough in his maſter's foreſts 
to burn that heretic. _ But as the perſon „ x rg 
in the name of the archbiſhop of Malines,. declared that he had 
found him a good Catholic, and fully reſolved to 1 in 
the Romiſh communion, the priſoner. was. ſet at. liberty, and 
Janſen obliged to pay the expences of the e EY EY IE 
Janſen was no fooner 8 of the biſhopric of Vpres, than 
he undertook to reform the dioceſe; but before he had completed 
this good work, he fell a ſacrifice to the plague, May 16, 1638. 
He was buried in his cathedral, where a monument was erecied 
to his memory; but in 1665, his ſucceſſor, Francis de Robes, 
cauſed it to be taken down privately in the night; there bein 
engraved on it an eulogium of his virtue and erudition, and < 
particularly on his book entitled, © Auguſtinus ;” . declaring, 
that this faithful Interpreter of the moſt ſecret thoughts of K. 
Auſtin, had employed in. that work. a divine genius, an indefa- 
pi r 
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1640, with the title of „ Sycophanta: over to that of Rome, then turned Lu- 
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ngable labour, and his whole life-time; and that the church 
would receive the benefit of it upon earth, as he did the reward 
of it in heaven; words that were highly injurious to the bulls of 
Urban VIII. and Innocent X. who then had cenſured that work. 
The biſhop deſtroyed this monument by the expreſs orders of 
| Alexander VII. and with the conſent of the archduke 
1255 old, governor of the Netherlands, in ſpite of the reſiſtance 
of the chapter, which went ſuch lengths, that one of the prin- 
cipal canons had the courage to ſay, it was not in the pope's 
nor the king's power to ſuppreſs that epitaph;“ ſo dear was 
—— to this canon and his colleagues. wrote ſeveral other 
s beſides thoſe already mentioned; 1. Oratio de interioris 
hominis reformatione.” 2. © Tetrateuchus five commentarius 
in 4 evangelica.” 3. “ Pentateuchus five commentarius in 5 
Hbros Moſis.” 4. The Anſwer of the Divines of Louvain, 
de vi obligandi conſcientias quam habent ediQa regia ſuper re 
monetaria.” 5. Anſwer of the Divines and Civilians, De 
juramento quod publica auctoritate magiſtratui deſignato imponi 
folet.” But his Auguſtinus“ was his 3 work, and he 
was employed upon it above twenty years. He left it finiſhed 
at his death, and ſubmitted it, by his laſt will, in the completeſt 
manner to the judgement of the holy ſee. His executors, Fro- 
mond and Calen, printed it at Louvain, in 1640, but ſuppreſſed 
his ſubmiſſion. I he ſubjeQ is divine grace, free-will, and pre- 
deſtination. * ©* Inithis book, ſays Moſheim, © which even the 
Jeſuits acknowledge to be the production of a man of learnin 
and piety, the doctrine of Auguſtine, concerning man's natu 
eorruption, and the nature and efficacy of that divine gr: 
which alone can efface this unhappy ſtain, is unfolded at large, 
and illuſtrated, for the moſt part, in Auguſtine's own words. 
For the end which Janſenius propoſed to himſelf in this work, 
was not to give his own 8 ſentiments concerning theſe im- 
portant points; but to ſhew in what manner they had been un- 
derſtood and explained by that celebrated father of the church, 
whofe name and authority were univerſally revered in all 
parts of the Roman Catholic world. No incident could be 
more unfavourable to the Jeſuits, and the reſs of their re- 
ligious ſyſtem, than the publication of this book; for as the 
doQrine of Auguſtine differed but very little from that of the 
Dominicans ; as it was held ſacred, nay almoſt reſpected as 
divine, in the church of Rome, on account of the extraordinary 
merit and reg of that illuſtrious biſhop; and at the ſame 
time was almoſt diametrically oppoſed to the ſentiments gene- 
rally received among the Jeſuits; theſe latter could ſcarcely con- 
Gder the book of Janſenius in any other light, than as a tacit 
but formidable refutation of their opinions 8 human 
liberly and divine grace; and accordingly they not only 2 
—_— j 7 ther 


their pens againſt this famous book, but alſo uſed their moſt 
ſtrenuous endeavours to obtain a public condemnation of it from 
Rome [].”:. In Louvain, where it was firſt publiſhed, it ex- 
cited prodigious conteſts. It obtained ſeveral violent advocates, 
and was by others oppoſed with no leſs violence, and ſeveral 
theological theſes were written againſt it. At length, they who 
wiſhed to obtain the ſuppreſſion of it by papal authority, were 
fucceſsful ; the Roman inquiſitors began by prohibiting the pe- 
ruſal of it, in the year 1641; and, in the following year, Urban 
VIII. condemned it as infeQed with ſeveral errors that had been 
long baniſhed from the church. This bull, which was pub- 
liſhed at Louvain, inſtead of pacifying, inflamed matters more; 
and the diſputes ſoon paſſed into Francs, where they were car- 
ried on with equal warmth. At length the biſhops of France 

drew up the doctrine, as they called it, of Janſen, in five pro- 

poſitions, and applied to the to condemn them. This was 

done by Innocent X. by a bull publiſhed May 31, 1653; and he 
drew up à formulary for that purpoſe, which was received by 
the aſſembly of the French clergy. Theſe propoſitions con- 

tained the following doctrines: | ! © 
1. That there are divine precepts, which good men, notwith- 

ſtanding their deſire to obſerve them, are nevertheleſs, abſo- 
lutely unable to _ nor has God given them that meaſure 
of mw which is eſſentially neceſſary to render them capable of 


2. That no perſon, in this corrupt ſtate of nature, can reſiſt 
the influence of divine grace, when it operates upon the mind. 

3. That in order to render human actions meritorious, it is 
not requiſite that they be exempt from neceſſity, but only that they 
n e rae ee e 
4. t the ans err grievouſly in maintaining that 
the human will is — er with fe 11 of either — 
or reſiſting the aids and influences of preventing l 
3. That whoever affirms that Jeſus Chriſt made expiation by 
his ſufferings and death, for the fins of all mankind, is a Semi- 


lan. y , , 

MY theſe propoſitions 22 declared the firſt four only 
heretical, but he pronounced the fifth, raſh, impious, and injurious 
to the ſupreme Being. J anſenius, however, was not named in the 
bull, nor was it declared that theſe five propoſitions were main- 
tained in the book entitled, Auguſtinus, in the ſenſe in which 
the pope had condemned them. Hence the ſubtile Antony Ar- 
no doctor of the Sorbonne, invented a diſtinction, which 
the other Janſeniſts took up as a defence. He ſeparated the 
matter of dactrine, or right, and of fa in the controverſy ; and 
Texel NM, Fele. Hilt, Cent, XVII, Sol 8. Path 
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| acknowledged that they were bound to believe the ſive propoſi- 
tions juſtly condemned by the Roman pontiff, but did not ac- 
a — — that theſe propoſitions were to be found in the book 
of Janſenius, in the ſenſe. in which they were condemned. 
Hence aroſe the famous diſtinction between the fact and the 
right. They did not, however, long enjoy the benefit of this 
artful diſtin — N reſtleſs and invincible 2 of their 
enemies purſued them in every quarter, and at engaged 
Alexander VII. the ſucceſſor of Innocent, to — by a ſo- 
lemn bull, iſſued in 1656, that the five propoſitions were the 
tenets of Janſenius, and were contained in his book. The 
ntiff did not ſtop here; but to this flagrant inſtance of impru- 
nce, added another ſtill more ſhocking: for, in the year 
1665, he ſent into France the form of a declaration which was to 
be ſubſcribed by all who aſpired to any preferment in the church 
and in which it was affirmed that the for 7 ions were to be 
ſound in the book of Janſenius, in the ſame ſenſe in which they 
Had been condemned by the church. This declaration, the un- 
exampled temerity of which, as well as its contentious te y, 
in the moſt odious light, not only to the Janſeniſts, but 

alſo to the wiſer part of the French nation, produced the moſt - 
deplorable diviſions and tumults. It was immediately * 
with vigour by the Janſeniſts, who, thus * went ſo far 
as to maintain that, in matters fact, the pope was fallible, 
eſpecially when his deciſions were merely perſonal, and not con- 
firmed by a general council; and conſequently that it was nei- 
ther obligatory. or neceſſary to ſubſcribe 17 declaration, 
which had, as they alledged, only a matter of for its object. 
The aſſembly of the clergy, nevertheleſs, inſiſted upon ſubſerip- 
tion to the formulary; and all ecclefiaſtics, monks, nuns, and 
ethers, in every dioceſe, were obliged to ſubſcribe. Thoſe who 


refuſed, were interdicted and excommunicated; and they even 


talked of entering a proceſs againſt four biſhops, who in their 
public inſtruments had diſtinguiſhed; the ſact from the right; and 
declared, that they deſired only a reſpectful and ſubmiſſive ſilence 
in „ to the fact. The affair was at length accommodated 
in 1668, under the 8 of Clement who was fatis- 
2 mow! the KA 2 * themſelves, and make * 
ſubſcrib rely a mply; h they declared expreſsly, 
that they did not deſire the —— — for the fact, — for 
the right, This accommodation, ſtiled the peace of Clement, 
was for a time complied with; yet the diſpute about ſubſcribing 
was afterwards renewed both in Flanders and France; Where 
upon Innocent XII. by a brief, in 1694, directed to the biſhops 
in Flanders, declared that no addition ſhould be made to the 
formulary, but that it ſhovld be ſufficient to ſubſcribe ſincerely, 
without any diſtincion, reſtriction, or expoſition, 1 
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che propoſitions extracted from Janſen's book, in the plain and 
obvious: ſenſe of the words. A reſolution of à caſe of con- 
ſcience, ſigned by forty doctors, in which the eden of hs 
fact from + 8 right was tolerated, reinflamed the diſpute in 
France, about the beginning of the preſent century: ho 
Clement XIII. by a bull: dated Jaly 15, 1705, declared, 
chat a reſpeQtful ſilence is not ſufficient to teſtify the obedience 
due to the conſtitutions; but that all the faithful ought to con 
demn as heretical, not only with their mouths, but in their 
—— the — of 3 — tage 2 eee. in the 
propoſitions, as nie words properly import; 
and that it is unlawful to ſubſcribe with any other chought 
mind, or ſentiment... This conſtitution was received ge- 
neral aſſembly, of the French clergy in 1705, and pub iſhed by 
the king's authority. Nevertheleſs, it did not put an end to the 
diſputes, eſpecially in the Low Countries, where vatious inter- 
pretatiuts of it were made ; it may even be ſaid that the conteſt 
hotter: (aye! 2002s! after the pope, by his conſtitution: of 
t. 13, 1723, condemned 101 propaſitions, extracted from 
the hraſe on the New Teſtament,” by Pere Queſnel, 
who was then at the head. of the Janſeniſts. There was another 
Cornelius Janſen, biſhop of Sande oho died in 1576, e | 
liſhed ſame theological works. © 
 JANSON (Azzanan),of Antwerp, 9 
the Toth century. He was born with a wonderful genius for 
ö jo and e executed ſome pieces, which ſet him 
painters of his time: but love took ſuch 
ſſion of N — that he ſacrificed his profeſſion to the 
ion he paid to a young woman at Antwerp; and as ſoon as 
— in marriage, thought of nothing but diverſions 
and feaſting. This way of life ſoon drained his purſe; and, 
_y of imputing this to his idleneſs, he took offence at — 
tile regard Which he thought was paid to his merit. He 
jeans of Rubens; and ſent a challenge to that painter, N a 
{ of the names of ſuch perſons as were to decide the matter, 
fo ſoon as their refpeRive works ſhould be finiſhed; but Ru- 
bens, inſtead- of accepting the challenge, anſwered that he wil- 
lingly yielded him the preference, leaving the public to do them 
juſtice. There are ſome of Janſon's works in the churches at 
Antwerp. He painted alſo a deſcent from the crofs for the 
t church of Poiſledue, which has been taken for a piece of 
| rg and; in reality, it is no 8 7 inferioy! ee os of! the 
works N — rreat painter. nn yo 
1 n = 
"HI ($0LOMON Bex IsAAc), otherwiſei RASCHI and : 
ISAAKE, a famous rabbi, was born in 1 104, at Troyes in 


OI in Franca. Having — a good ſtock of Jewith 
learning 
9 | 
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learning at home, he travelled at thirty years of age; visiting 
Italy, » Jeruſalem, Paleſtine, and 2 where he met 
with Maimonides. From t he paſſed to Perſia, and thence 


to Tartary and Muſcovy; and laſt of all, paſſing through. Ger- 
many, he arrived in his native country, after he had ſpent ſix 
years abroad. After his return to Europe, he viſited all the aca- 
demies, and diſputed againſt the profeſſors” upon any queſtions 
propoſed by them. He took a wife, and had three daughters by 
r, who were all married to very learned rabbies. Jarchi was 

a perſect maſter of the Talmud and Gemara; and he filled 
the poſtils of the Bible with ſo many Talmudical reveries, as 
totally extinguiſhed both the literal and moral ſenſe of it. 
Many of his commentaries are printed in Hebrew, and ſome 
have been tranſlated into Latin by the Chriſtians, among which 
| is his Commentary upon Joel, by Genebrard; thoſe upon 
Obadiah, 2 and Zephaniah, by Pontac ; that upon Eſther, 


by "ROE uin. But the completeſt of theſe tranſlations is 
that of his Commentaries on the Pentateuch, and ſome other 
books by Fred. Breithaupt, who has added learned notes. The 
ſtyle of Jarchi is. ſo conciſe, that it is no eaſy thing to under- 
ſtand him in ſeveral places, without the help of other Jewiſh 
3 rs. | Beſides, when he mentions the traditions of 
the = recorded in their writings, he never quotes the 
chapter nor the page; which 2 no ſmall trouble to a 
ftranſlator. He introduces alſo ſeveral French words, of that 
2 which have been very much corrupted, and cannot 
be eaſily underſtood. M. Breithaupt has overcome all thoſe 
difficulties. The ſtyle of his tranſlation is not very elegant; 
but it is clear, and fully expreſſes the ſenſe of the author. 
It was printed at Gotha, in 1710, 4to.' There are ſeveral 
things in this writer, that may be alledged againſt the Jews 
with great advantage. If, for inſtance, the modern Jews den. 
that the Meſſias is to» be underſtood by the word Schilo, Gen. 
xlix. 10. they may be confuted by the nene of this inter- 
preter, who agrees with the Chriſtians in his explication of that 
word. M. Reland looks upon rabbi Jarchi as one of the beſt 
interpreters we have; and tells us in his preface to the Analecta 
Rabbinica, that when he met with any difficulty in the Hebrew 
text of the Bible, the explications of that Jewiſh doctor appeared 
to him more ſatisfactory than thoſe of the great critics, or any 
other commentator. | . 
- Jarchi wrote alſo commentaries upon the Talmud, pom, 
Pirke-Avon, and other works. It is ſaid that he was ſkilled in 
phyſic and aſtronomy, and was maſter of ſeveral languages beſides 
the Hebrew. He died at Troyes, in 1180; and his body was carried 
into Bohemia, and buried at Prague. His deciſions were fo much 
more eſteemed, as he had gathered them from the months jc 
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All the doctors of the Jewiſh academies in the ſeveral eountries 
8 rough which he had travelled. His Commentary upon the 
Gemara, appeared ſo full of erudition, that it procured him 
the title of Prince of Commentaries.” His commentaries 
upon the Bibles of Venice are extant ; his gloſſes or-commen- 
taries upon the Talmud are alſo printed wich the text. T 
were . publiſhed collectively in 1660, in 4 vols. 1 amo. 
was ſo highly eſteemed among the Jews, as to be ranked among 
the moſt Mlufrious of their rabbies. f „inte den 19 
IARDINS (Many. CATHARINE * a French lady, fa- 
mous for her writings ; was born about 1640, a native of Alen- 
gon in Normandy, where her father was provoſt. Her paſſions 
as well as her genius came forward very early. Being obliged to 
quit Alengon, in conſequence. of an intrigue. with one-of her 
couſins, ſhe went to Paris, where ſhe undertook to ſupport hes- 
ſelf by her genius. She ſtudied the drama, and publiſhed at the 
ſame time ſome little novels, by which ſhe acquired a name. 
She had, by her own deſcription, a lively and pleaſing countenance, 
though not amounting to beauty, nor entirely ſpared by the 
1 hi Her attractions, however, ſoon: furniſhed her with 
lovers, and among them ſhe diſtinguiſhed M. Villedieu, a you 
captain of infantry, of an elegant perſon and lively genius. "Hs 
had been already married about a year, but ſhe perſuaded him to 
_endeayour to diſſolve his marriage. This * impracticable; 
N likely from the firſt to be effected; but the attempt 
ſerved her as a pretext for her attachment. She followed her lover 
to camp, and returned to Paris under the name of madame de 
Villedieu. This irr r union was not long happy; and their 
diſagreements had ariſen to a conſiderable height, when Villedieu 
was ordered to the army, where ſoon after he loſt his life. The 
pretended widow comforted herſelf by living among profeſſed wits, 
and dramatic writers, and leading ſuch a lite as is common in di ſ- 
ſipated ſocieties. A fit of devotion brought on by the ſudden death 
| one of her female friends, ſent her for a-time to a convent, 
where ſhe. lived with much propriety, till hex former adventures 
being known in the. ſociety, ſhe could no longer remain in it. 
Reſtored to the world, in the houſe: of madame de St. Romaine 
her ſiſter, ſhe, ſoon os. oy devotion; agatn for gallantry. She 
now a ſecond time married a man who was only parted from his 
wife; this was the marquis de la Chaſſe, whom ſhe met in this 
ſociety, By this marriage ſhe had a fon, who died when only 
a year old, and the father not long after. The inconſolabſe 
widow was ſoon after united to one of her couſins, who allowed 
her to reſume the name of Villedieu. After living a few: years 
longer in ſociety, ſhe retireſg to a Jittle village called Clinchemare 
in the province of Maine, here the died in 1683. Her works 
were printed in 1702, and form ten volumes, 12mo, to which 
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ro more were added in 27at, conſiſting chieſly of pieces by other 
writers. Her compoſitions are — ddback 1. — as 
Manlius, a tragi-comedy ; Nitẽtio, a tragedy; the Favourites, a 
tragi · comedy. 2. Miſcellaneous poems, fables, &c. 3. Romances; 
g which are, Les Diſordres de Amour; Portraits 
des foibleſſes Humaines 3% % Les Exiles de la Cour d Auguſte; 
which are reckoned her beſt productions in this ſtyle; alſo, 
% Cleonice,” Carmente Les Galanteries Grenadines,“ 
« Les Amours des Grands Hommes,” „ Lyſandre,” 4 Les 
Memoirs du Serail, &c; 4. Other works of an amuſing kind, 
ſuch as, Les Annales Galantes, Le Journal Amoreux,” &c. 
The ſtyle of this Indy is rapid and animated, but her pencil 
is not always correct, nor her ineidents probable. Her ſhort 
hiſtories certainly had the merit of extinguiſhing the taſte for the 
old tedious romances, and led the way to the novel, -but-were 
no means of ſuch excellence in that ſtyle as thoſe that have ſince 
been written by - Duclos, Marivaux, Marmontel; and others. 
She has alſo the fault of attributing her feigned adventures to 
great perſonages known in hiſtory, and thus forming that con- 
fuſion of fictitious and real narratives which is ſo pernicious to 
Fit tri gs ene 


wad foubles, e ris note 11462552 06. le 2 
__-JARRY(Lavrenct JoLA RD bo), a French preacher and 
„was born in the village of Jarry, near Nantes, about 1658. 
e went young to Paris, where the duke of Montauſſer, M. 
Boſſuet, 'Bourdaloue; and Flechier, became his patrons, and 
encouraged him to write. He gained the poetical prize in the 
French academy in 1679 and in 1714, and it is remarkable that, 
on this latter occaſion, Voltaire, then very young, was one of 
his competitors. The ſucceſsful poem was, however, below 
. mediocrity, and contained fore blunders, with which his young 
-antagoniſt amuſed himſelf and the public. One of his verſes 
j _ , ** Poles, glaces, britlans.” © Theſe torrid poles,” could not 
eaſily eſcape ridicule. At the ſame time he was celebrated as a 
preacher. He was prior of Notre Dame du Jarry of the order 
of Grammont, in the dioceſe of Nantes, where he. died in 1730. 
We have of his, a work entitled, Le Miniſtere Eyangelique;” 
of which the ſecond edition was printed at Paris in 1726. 2. 
« A Collection of Sermons, Panegyrics, and Funeral Orations,“ 
4 vols. 12m0. 3. Un Recueil de divers ouvrages de piete, 
1688,” 12mo. 4. Des Poeſes Chretiennes Heroiques & Mo- 

n 7007 RTE 207 tg | * 
-- JAUCOURT (Lovis Dr), a man of a noble family, with 
the title of chevalier, who preferred ſtudy and literary labour, 
in which he was indefatigable, to the advantages of birth, which 
in his time were very highly eſtimated. His diſintereſtedneſs, 

and his virtues, were conſpicuous, and his knowledge extended 
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to medieine, antiquities, manners, morals, and general litera- 
ture in all which branches he has furniſhed: articles that are 
koned to do honour to the French Encyclopedie. He con- 
Red the Bibliotheque Raiſonnge, a journal greatly eſteemed, 
he its origin to the year 1740. In conjunction with the pro- 
feſſors Gaubius, Muſſehenbroc k, and Dr. Maſſuet, he publiſhed 
the * Muſeum Sebæanum, in 1734, a book greatly eſteemed, 
and of high price. He had alſo compoſed I % Lexicon: Medi- 
cum univerſale, but his manuſcript, which was juſt about to 
be printed in Holland, in 6 vols. folio, was loſt with the veſſel 
in which it was ſent to that coun ry. Some other * him 
are alſo extant, on fubjects of medicine and natural phil 7 
He was a member of the Royal Society ot London, and of the 
academies of Berlin and Stockholm; and, having been a pupil 
of the illuſtrious Boerhaave, was, by his intereſt, ſtrongly: invited 
into the ſervice of the ſtadtholder, on very advantageous terms. 
But promiſes had no effect upon a man who was, as he paints 
himſelf, „a man without neceſſities, and without deſires, with- 
out ambition, without intrigues; bold enough to offet his com- 
pliments to the great, but ſufficiently prudent not to force his 
company upon them; and one who ſought a ſtudious obſcu- 
rity, for the ſake of preſerving his tranquillity,” He died in 
February, 1780, but his age is not exactly know. 
IAN (Gui Mien LE), an advocate in the parliament of 
Paris, very remarkable for his profound knowledge of languages. 
He printed à Polyglott at his own expence, and thus purchaſed 
lory with the loſs of his fortune. The whole edition was of- 
ered to ſale in England, but too great a price being ſet upon it, 
the Polyglott of Walton was undertaken in a mote commodious 
form. * Jay might ſtill have made great profit by his work if 
be would have ſuffered it to appear under the name of cardinal 
Richelieu, who was very deſirous to emulate the fame of Xi. 
menes in this reſpect. Being now poor, and a widower, = 
Jay became an eceleſiaſtie, was made dean of Vezelai, and 
obtained a brevet as counſellor of ſtate. He died in 1675. The. 
Polyglott of Le Jay is in ten volumes, large folio, a model of 
beautiful typography, but too bulky to be uſed with convenience. 
It has the Syriac and Arabic verſions, which are not in the 
Polyglott of Licbenes, The publication commenced in 1628. 
and was concluded in 1645 We cannot ſuppoſe the editor to 
have been leſs than two or three and thirty, when he had finiſhed. 
a volume of this kind, in which caſe he muſt have been neat 
eighty at the time of his death. It is not improbable that he was 


ſtill older. i 

f 1 ee © nuns wats att fn, 
'TBAS, biſhop of Edeſia in the fifth century, from about 436, 
was firſt a Neſtotian, and afterwards an orthodox divine. While 
Vox. VIII. Cc Ph he 
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he was under the former perſuaſion, he wrote a letter to a Per- 
ſian, named Maris, which afterwards became the ſubject of 
much diſpute. In this letter he blamed Rabulas, his predeceſſor, 
for having unjuſtly condemned Theodore of Mopſueſtia, whom 
he extolled in the higheſt manner. In the following century, 
Theodore biſhop of Ceſarea in Cappadocia, being a violent fa- 
vourer of A. de moon Juſtinian to condemn, x. The 
writings of Theodore of Mopſueſtia. 2. The counter-ana- 
themas of Theodoret of Cyrus, in reply to the anathemas of 
— — againſt the Neſtorians. Oy letter of Ibas. This, 
which was done in the council of Conſtantinpple, in 553, under 
retence of giving peace to the church, produced a ſchiſm that 
jaſted above a century, and was called the diſpute on the Three 
Chapters, by which were meant the three writings above - men- 
tioned | x], Ibas was by birth a Syrian.” He was harraſſed with 
accuſations for hereſy, but more than once atquitted'horiour- 
_ In the council- of Epheſus, in 449, (called —— 
Robbers),” he was depoſed, - baniſhed, and impriſoned; but in 
the council of Chalcedon, in 451, he was reſtored to his dig- 
_ Many years after his death he was condemned for Neſto- 
ramiſm. Eo 7" 2807 BO eee 
:1:IBBOT(Dr. BxIAMut), an ingenious and learned writer, 
and a judicious and uſeful preacher; ſon of the Rev. Mr. Tho- 
mas Idbot vicar of Swaffham, and rector of Beacham well, in 
the county of Norfolk, was born at Beachamwell in 1680 r]. 
He was admitted of Clare-hall, Cambridge, July 25, 1695, 
under the tuition of the Rev. Mr. Laughton, a gentleman juſtly 
celebrated for his eminent attainments in philoſophy and mathe- 
matics, to whom the very learned Dr. Samuel Clarke generouſſy 
acknowledged himſelf to be much indebted for many of the 
notes and illuſtrations inſerted in his Latin verſion of ult's 
Philofophy{x}.” Mr. Ibbot having taken the degree of B. A. 
ſcholar of that houſe. He commenced M. A. in 170g, and was 
elected into a Norfolk fellowſhip, in 1706, but reſigned it next 


_=_ A ha pily obtained the patronage of arehbiſhop 
Teniſon. That excellent primate firſt took him into his family 
yr Te of his librarian, and ſoon after appatined him his 
aplaiſls © ieee 1 6 ES * Fine 8 | 
In 1708, the archbiſhop (collated Ibbot to the treaſurerſhip - 
of the cathedral church of Wells. He alſo preſented him to 
the rectory of the united pariſhes of St. Vedaſt, alias Foſter's, 
and St. Michael ael le Querne. George I. appointed him one of 
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Aid chaphiins in ordidaty in 15163 and ben lis majeſty made. 
ir ie Cambrid 8. 6, 25 Dr. Ibbot was, * royal 


mandate, created . together with the very Rev. William 


, the vice-chancellor, Mr.! Daniel Waterland, and other 
learned and worthy elergymen. 15 17 5 1714, by the ap- 
ointment of che archbiſhop, then the ſole ſurviving truſtee of 
e Hon. Rvbert Boyle, our author preached the'courſe of ſer- 
i for the lecture founded by him.” Dr. Thbot expreſſed his 


_  defire in his laſt will, that thels' ſermons ſhould' be publiſhed. 


They bear evident Marks of the ſolidity of his jud ement, antl 
are Nane d to his profeſſed deli of obviating, by pertr- 
nent obſeryations and juſt ſonings, the inſidious fupgeſtions | 
and unj jult cenſures of Collins, in his “ Diſcourſe 6 Free- 
thinking,” Ia theſe ſermons the true notion of the 2 
ed Neg or free thinking in matters -of religion, is 
irly and fully ſtated; the principal obje&ions againſt it are an- 
ſwered, and the modern y- of fres-thinking, as treated 
Collins, i is judiciouſſy efiited, To this bliextion i is anne xt 
A. Liſt of the ſeveral learned perſons who had preached the 
Boylean Lectures, from their Commencement in 1692 to the 
year 1726, with à particular Account of their different ſubjects. 
Some time after he was appointed preacher-aſliſtant to Dr. Sa- 
»muel Clarke, and rector of St. Paul's, Shadwell Bot is 
conſtitution could no longer endure thefatigue' of ei . preach- 
ing in 8 ſo diſtant from one another, . in 2 ſum- 
mer ſeaſons. His health was gradually impaired, and his 
h and ſpirits greatly exhauſted; and having been inſtalled 
a prebendary 5 the collegiate church of St. Peter, Weſtmin- 
ſter, Nov. 16, 1724, he retired'to Camberwell for the recovery 
of his health ; rl na he cloſed the ſcenes of a ſtudious, labe- 
rious, ag pious life, April 5, 1725, in the 45th year of his 
age,” and was buried in the abbey-church o eſtminſter. 
- Soon after his death, „ Phbirt > be. on-Priftical Subjects, 
were ſelected from his MSS his worthy friend Dr. 
Samuel Clarke, and publiſhed 165 the” benefit of his widow, in 
2 vols. 8, 1726, for which ſhe obtained a very large doe. 
tion, and was honoured by the generous donations of ſome per 
of the firftrank and character. Rades theſe ſermons, he 550, Tb 
liſhed fix others, on ſeveral public'occafiotis: He alſo publiſhed, 
2 his name, a tran ation of Paffendorf” s' treatiſe; enti- 
led,“ De habitu Religionis Chriſtianæ ad vitam civilem, of 
the Telation berween the aneh and the ſtate; or how far Chriſ- 
tian and civil life affect each ofher; with a preface 5 ving ſome 
account of the boqk, and its uſe with regard 0 Preſent 5 
controverſies, 1719, Bro It 
TEANNIN (PitkBE), a native of Vurgundy, and bred only 
as an advocate i in the abe of Dijon, who roſe by * ta- 
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lents and probity to the higheſt ſituations in his profeſſion. The 
ſtates of * employed him to adminiſter the affairs of that 
province, and had every reaſon to felicitate themſelves upon 
ir choice. When the orders for the maſſacre of St. Bartho 
Jomew were received at Dijon, he oppoſed the execution f 
them with all his n a few days after arrived a courier 
to forbid the murders. The appointments of counſellor, preſi- 
dent, and finally chief preſident; in the parliament, of Dijon, 
were the rewards of his merit, Seduced by the pretences of 
the leaguers to zeal for. religion and for the itate, Jeannin for a 
time united himſelf with that faction; but he ſoon. perceived 
their perfidy and wickedneſs, as well as. the completely inte- 
reſted views of the Spaniards, and repented of the ſtep. Aﬀter 
the battle, of Fontaine n in which the fmal blow was 
given to the league, Henry IV. called him to his council, and re- 
tained him in his court. From this time he became the adviſer, 
and almoſt the friend of the king, who admired him equally for 
his frankneſs and his ſagacity. Jeannin was employed in the 
negotiation between the Dutch and the court of Spain, the 
molt difficult, that could be undertaken. It was coneluded in 
1609. After the death of Henry IV. the queen - mother con- 


fided to him the greateſt affairs of the ſtate, and the adminiſ- 
tration of the finances, and he managed them with unparalleled 
fidelity; of which his poverty at his death afforded an undoubted 
proof. He died in — at the age of eighty- two, having ſeen 
ſeven ſucceſſive kings on the throne of France. He publiſhed 
a folio collection of negotiations and memoirs, in the year 
1659, which were long held in the higheſt eſtimation. The 
regard. which. Henry IV. felt, for him was very great. Com- 
plaining one day to his miniſters that ſome among them had re- 
vealed a ſtate ſecret of importance, he took the preſident by the 
hand, ſaying, As for this good man, I will anſwer for him.“ 
Yet, though he entertained ſuch ſentiments of him, he did little 
for him. He felt conſcious that he had been remiſs in this re- 
ſpect, and ſaid ſometimes, ** Many of my ſubjects I load with 
wealth, to prevent them from exerting their malice, but for the 
preſident Jeannin, I always ſay much, and do little.” 
- . JEBB (Samver, M. D.), a; native of Nottingham, and a 
member of Peter-houſe, Cambridge, became attached to, th 
Nonjurors, and accepted the office of librarian to the celebrate 
Jeremy Collyer [x |. While he was at Peter-houle he printed 
2 tranſlation of Martin's Anſwers, to Emlyn, 1718,” 8vo;; 
_ reprinted. in 1719; in which latter year he inſoribed to that ſo- 
ciety his © Studiorum Primitiæ; namely, © S. Juſtini Martyris 
cum Tryphone Dialogus, 1919,” 8vo. On leaving the uni- 
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woke; ef which only ten e were fie wrt in hich 
are interſperſed- -the' obſervations of Maſſon, Waſſe, and other 
eminent ſcholars of the time. He alſo publiſhed, 1. De 
Vita & Nebus — Mariæ Scotorum Reginæ, Francis Dota- 
ris.” „The Hiſtory of the Life and Rei of Mary Queen 
of —— and Dowager of France, extracted from origi Te. 
cords and Writers of Credit, 1725,” 8yo. 2. An edition of 
& Ariſtides, with Notes, 1728, „2 vols, 4to. 3. A beautiful 
and correct edition of «© Joannis Caii Britanni de Canibus Bri- 
tannicis iber unus; de variorum Animalium & Stirpium, &c. 
Uber unus; de Libris propriis liber unus; de Pronunciatione 
Græcæ & Latitiz Linguz, cum ſcriptione nova, libellus; ad 
optimorum exemplarium 'fidem recogniti; 4 S. Jebb, M. D. 
Lond. 1729, 8. 4. An edition of Bacon's “ Opus 'Majus,” a 
folio, « neatly and accurately printed for W. Bowyer, 1733. 
8 „ Humphr. Hodii, lib. 2. de Græcis illuſtribus Linguz' 
em Literarumque humaniorum inſtauratoribus, &c. Lond. 
1742,” 8vo. « Premittitur de Vita & Scriptis ipſius Humphredi 
Diſſertatio, auctore 8 Jebb, M. D.“ He wrote alſo Ns epi- 
taph inſeribed on a ſmall pyramid vertserd Haut- Buiſſon and 
arquiſe, in the road to Boulogne, about ſeven miles from Ca- 
his, in memory of Edward Seabright, eſq; of Croxton in Nor- 
folk, three other Engliſh gentlemen, and two ſervants, who 
were all murdered ee 20, 1723 [M]. The pyr yramid, being 
decayed, was taken down above 5 Jr and a {mall orato 
chapel erected on the ſide of the wad dJ. In 1 740, Dr. ta 
2 oſſecd all Mr, Bridges's MSS. relative to this « Hiſtory 
orthamptonſhire, which were afterwards bought by fir Tho- 
mas 9 bart. and finally digeſted, and publiſhed" in 2 vols. 
folio, by the Rev. Peter Whalley, in 179m. 12 Jebb practiſed 
at Stratford with great ſueceſs ti within a few years of his death, 
when he retired with a moderate fortune into Derbyſhire, where' 
he died March 9, 1 . . B. 85. ſeveral children, one of whom 
to kis ir — 2 Je M. P. one of the phyſicians e 
to his ma 
IJIEBB Honv), on of Dr. Jotin 2 dean of Cadbel, was 
borm in Londohy early in 1736. & was z man much he 
bbs; — Vol. XXVL.- 1 —— a gentle.” 
RI ray iy ca Afar Years Rr Lhe rang 
deteQing the Murderers of the 2 fam med fe the the ſouls of the pero whe 
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violent partizans . for unbounded li 
reli r I; and certainly a man of learning 
1 thouth ho f. were both ſo much abſorbed, in contto-- 
verly , as to leave little Amon his writings of | general. uſe, 
His education was begun in Ireland and finiſhed in England. 
His degrees were taken at Cambridge, where he bore — 
bogs; and obtained ſome hs og Enemy His college 
was Peter-houſe. He early took. up the plan of giying the- 
ological g res, which were attended by ſeveral pupils, till 
his . peculiar opinions became known in 1770, when a pro- 
hibition was publiſhed in the univerſity, e foop be had. 
by n to deyiate from. ie opinions he held at the time of, 

ination is uncertain, but in a letter dated Oct. 21, 1995, 
: be ſays, <<, I have for ſeven years. paſt, in my lectures, -maine. 
tained ſteadily the proper unity of God, and that he alone 
ſhould be the 7 object of worſhip.” He adds, that he warned his 
hearers that this was not the received opinion, hut that his own 
was ſettled, and exhorted them to enquire diligently o]. This 
confeſſion ſeems rather inconſiſtent with the defence he addreſſed 
to the archbiſhop of Canterbur 5 d 1770. He was a ſtrenuous 
adyocate for the eſtabliſhment o nr. in the uni- 
verſity, but could not prevail... of ie 1775s be came. to the reſolu- 
tion of reſigning his eccleſiaſtical, ents, which he did ac- 
cordingly ; and then, by the — 13 * his friends, took up the 
ſtudy of phyſic. ; For this new object he ſtudied indefatigably, 
and in 1777, obtained his degree; by diploma from St. Any 
drew's, was admitted a licentiate in London. 
Amidſt the cares of his new profeſſion, he did not decline his 
attention to thẽological ſtudy, nor to What he conſidered as the 


_ © cauſeof true liberty. He Was, as he had been for many years, 


zealous for the Sion, of ſubſcription, a warm friend to the 
cauſe. of America againſt England, an inceſſant adyocate for 
annual parliaments, and univerſal ſuffrage hs perniciqus en- 
gines for deſtroying the Britiſh conſtitution), a writer in newſ- 
papers, and a ſpeaker in public meetings. So many eager pur- 
ſuits ſeem to have exhauſted his n. and he died, _ 
_ rently. of a decline, in March, 1786. 

Dr. John Jebb was a man — various and aaa " 
maſter of many "900g which were Hebrew dad Arabies 
and during bis laſt illne b. he ſtudied the Saxon, with the Anglo»; 
Saxon laws and antig vive He was twice a candidate for the 


profeſſorſhip of Arabic Cambridge. Beſides his. theological 
— medica 1 was not a little verſed in the ſcience 


of law, which he once thought of making his To even 
29757 he had Iwo phyſie,” He was a 2 a mat Are 


1 
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philoſopher, and was concerned with two friends in publiſhing 
at Cambridge a ſmall quarto, entitled, Excerpta quædam & 
 Newtonii principiis Philoſophiæ naturalis, cum notis yariorum;” 
which was received as a ſtandard book of education in that uni- 
| verſity. His other works have been collected into 3 vols; 8vo, 
publiſhed in 2787 by Dr. Diſney, and-contain chiefly, (beſides 
the plan of. his lectures, and harmony of the goſpels, fix ſermons, 
and a medical — on paralyſis,) controverſial tracts and 
letters, on his intended improvements at Cambridge, on ſub- 
ſcription,” on parliamentary reform, &c. He ſeems to haye 
been an active, enterpriſing, and rather turbulent, but a ſincere 
W 72 OE 2 LE ng 7 Fo +4 her 
ji, reg (Jonun), an Engliſh. divine, was born in 1647, 
at Ipſwich, where he had his grammar-learning ; and thence 
removed in 1664 to Catharine-hall, Cambridge, under the tu- 
ition of Dr. John Eachard [2]. Here he took his firſt degree, 
and as ſoon after as he could, he went into orders, and accepted 
of the curacy of Dennington in Suffolk. re e very cloſely 
to his ſtudies, lived quite retired, and was not known or heard 


into company, and brought him N with Dr. Tillotſon, 
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In 1501, he had printed a volume of his on diſcourſes; and 
occaſionally various ſermons and tracts ſeparately, for twenty 
| = before. All theſe were collected, and publiſhed in 2 vols. 
- $vo; in'195r. Dr. Jeffery was an enemy of religious controverſy, 
. alledging, „that it produced more heat than light.” He left 
behind him many manuſcript volumes, entitled, TA EIL 
2 ON, affording an irrefragable proof of his great in- 
JEF FERY of Monmouth (ap AxTRaus), the famous Britiſh 
- hiſtorian, flouriſhed in the time of Henry I. [, was born at 
5 Monmouth, and probably educated in the: Dovedy ine. monaſtery 
near that place; for Oxford and Cambridge had not yet riſen to 

any ee ight, and had been lately, depreſſed by the Daniſh 
Invaſion; fo that monaſteries were at this time the principal ſe- 
minaries of learning. He was made archdeacon of Monmouth, 
and afterwards promoted to the biſhopric of St. Aſaph in 1152. 
He is ſaid by ſome to have been raiſed to the dignity. of a car- 
dinal alſo, but on no apparent good grounds. Robert earl of 
- Glouceſter, natural ſon of Henry I. and Alexander biſhop of 
Lincoln, were his particular patrons; the firſt a perſon of great 
. eminence and a ity in the kingdom, and celebrated for his 
learning; the ä for being the greateſt patron of 
learned men in that time, and bimiel elf a great ſcholar and 
ſtateſ man. ä Fe U Naar - ' 

alias Calenius, who was at this time archdeacon of Oxford, and 

of whom Henry of - Huntingdon, and other hiſtorians, as well 

as Jeffery himſelf, make honourable mention, as a man very 
curious in the ſtudy of antiquity, and a diligent ſeatcher into 
ancient libraries, and eſpecially aſter the works of ancient au- 
 thors, happened while he was in Armorica ta meet with a hiſ- 

tory of Britain, written. in the Britiſh tongue; and carryi 

marks of great antiquity. Being overjoyed at this, as if he 

found a vaſt treaſure, he in a ſhort time came over to England, 

where enquiring for a proper perſon to tranſlate this curious 

but hitherto unknown 1 he very opportunely met with 

Jeffery of Monmouth, a man profoundly verſed in the hiſtory 

and antiquities of Britain, excellently ſkilled in the Britiſh tongs: 

and beſides (conſideting the time) an elegant writer, batſi in 

verſe and e, and to him he recommended the taſæ. Jeffery 

accordingly undertook to tranſlate it into Latin; which he per- 

formed with great diligence, approving hirnſelf according to 
Matthew Paris, a faithful tranſlator. At firſt he divided it ineo 
four books, written in a plain ſimple ſtyle, a copy whereof is 

ſaid to be at Benet - college, Cambridge, which was never yet 


[4] Tanxer's Bibliothecsy fob voce ur. . Gallofriduy Monumetentis, I" 
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publiſned; but afterwards made ſome alterations, and divided 

it into eight books, to which he added the book of Mer. 

lin's Prophecies,“ which he had alſo tranſlated from Britiſh - 

verſe into Latin proſe. A great many fabulous and bir 
au- 


ſtories are inſerted in the hiſtory, upon which account 
fery's integrity has been called in queſtion; and many au: 
thors, ſuch as Polydore Virgil, Buchanan, and ſome others, 
= the whole as fiction and forgery. But, on the other hand, 
is defended by very learned men, ſuch as Uſher, Leland, 
Sheringham, ſir John Rice, and many more. His advocates 
do not deny, that there are ſeveral abſurd and incredible ſtories 
inſerted in this book; but, as he tranſlated or borrowed them 
from others, the truth of the hiſtory ought not to be rejected in 
| though the credulity- of the | hiſtorian may deſerve cen- 


Camden alledges, that his relation of Brutus, and his ſucceſ- 
ſors in thoſe ancient times, ought to be entirely diſregarded, and 
would have our hiſtory commence with Cæſar's attempt upon 
the iſland: and this advice has ſince been followed by the gene- 
rality of · our hiſtorians. But Milton purſues the old beaten 
tract, and that we cannot be eaſily diſcharged of Brutus 
and his line, with the whole progeny of kings to the entrance of 
Julius Czfar'; ſince it is a ſtory ſupported by deſcents of — 
ng to 


and long continued laws and exploits, not plainly ſeemi | 
borrowed or deviſed. Camden, indeed, would: infinuate, that 
the name of Brutus was unknown to the ancient Britons, and 
that Jeffery was the firſt perſon who feigned him founder of 
their race. But this is certainly a miſtake: For Henry of Hun- 
tingdon had publiſhed, in the beginning of his hiſtory, a ſhort 
account of Brutus, and made the Britons the deſcendants of the 
Trojans, before he knew any thing of Jeffery's Britiſh, hiſtory : 
and he profeſſes to have had this account from various authors. 
Sigibertus Gemblacenſis, a French author, ſomewhat more 
early than Jeffery, or Henry of Huntington (for he died, accord - 
ing to Bellarmine, in 1112) gives an account of the paſſage of 
Brutus, fon of Aſcanius, from Greece to Albion, at the 
head of the exiled Trojans [x]; and tells us, that he called the 
people and couptry after his awn name, and at- laſt left three 
ſons to ſucceed him, after he had reigned. twenty-four years. 
Hence he paſſes. ſummarily over the affairs of the Britons, 
„ 9 biſtory;-till they were: driven into Wales 
by the SB en herne F enn 
Nennius abbot of Banehor, who flouriſhed according to ſome 
accounts, in the ſeventh century [s], or however, without diſ- 


£ 
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pote, ſome hundreds of years before Jeffery's time, has wr 


y copiouſly concerning Brutus; 'recounting his genealogy 
from the patriareh Noah, and relating the ſum of his adventures 
in a manner that differs but in few circumſtances from the Bri- 
tiſh hiſtory. He tells us from whence he iled his account 
in the following words: « Partim majorum traditionibus, partim 
Foriptis, partim etiam monumentis veterum Britanniæ ineolarum, 
partim & de annalibus Romanorum; inſuper & de Chronicis ſanc- 
torum m, S. Jeronymi, Proſperi, Euſebii; nec non & de hiſ- 
torĩis Scotorum, Saxonumque licet inimicorum, non ut volui ſed 
ut potui, meorum obtemperans juſſionibus ſeniorum, unam hanc 
Hiſtoriunculam undecunque — dalbutiendo coacervavi. 
Giraldus Cambrenfis, contemporary with Jeffery, ſays; that in 


his time the Welch bards 4nd ſingers eduld repeat by heart, 


ſrom their ancient and authentic books, the genealogy of their 
princes from Roderic the Great to Belim the Grat; and from 
En to Sylvius, Aſcanius, and Æneas; and from AEneas lineally 
carry up their pedigree to Adam. From theſe authorities it ap- 
pears, that the ſtory of Brutus is not the produce of Jefferys 
invention, but, if it be 4 Bion, is of much older date 
Fhere are two editions of Jeffery's hiſtory extant in Latin, 
on of which was publiſhed in 4to, Ly Aforiin/at Bucs, A.D. 
2517; the other in folio by Commeline, at Heidelberg, 158), 
among the Rerum Britannicarum Scriptores vetuſtiores & 
præcipui, which is much the fairer and more cortect edition. A 
tranſlation of it into Engliſh by Aaron Thompſon, of Queen's- 
college, was publiſhed at London, 1718, in 8vo, with à large 
preface concerning the authority of the hiſtorr. 
IEFFREVS (lord Gondor), baron Wem, commonly known 
dy the name e e was the ſixth ſon of John 
Jeffreys, eſq; of Acton in bighſhire. He was educated at 
Weſtminſter-ſchool, where he became a good proficient in the 
learned languages; and was thence removed to the Inner-Tem- 
ple, where he applied himſelf very aſſiduouſſy to the law. His 
ather's family was large, and his temper parſimoniohs, conſe- 
233 the young man's allowance was very ſcanty, and hardly 
ſufficient to ſupport him decently: but his own ingenuity ſup- 
plied all deficiencies, till he came to the bar ;0to which, as is 
affirmed by ſome, he had no regular call. In 1666, he was at 
the aſſiae at Kingſton, -where very few counſellors attended, on 
account of the plague then raging. Here neceflity gave him 
permiſſion to put on a gown, and to plead; and he. Sontinued 
the practice unreſtrained, till he bd higheſt employ- 
ments in the law. Alderman Jeffreys, 'a nameſake, and pro- 
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tle. companion, very among them, 

n rene buſineſs, and was choſen their recorder. His 

influence in the city, and his readineſs to promote any meaſures 

without reſerve, introduced bim at court; hs he was n 

the duke of York's ſolicitor. 

He was very active in the duke's interalt; and eri through 
a \ cauſe which was of very great conſequence to his revenue: at 
was-for the right of the Penny-poſt-office. / He was firſt made 
a judge in his native country; and, in 1680, was knighted, and 
made chief juſtice of Cheſter. When the Ebene an the 
proſecution of the abhorrers, he reſigned recorderſhip, and 
obtained the place of chief juſtice: of the King's=berich; and, 
ſoon after the .acceſſion of James II. the great ſeal. Tie was 
one of the greateſt adviſers and promoters of all the preſſive 
and arbitrary meaſures of that unhappy: and tyrannical reign; 
andihis ſanguinary and inhuman procebdings againſt Monmouth's 
miſerable adherents in the Weſt will ever render his name infa- 
mous. There is, however, a ſingular ſtory of him in this ex- 
pedition, which tends to his ctedit; as it ſhews, that when he 
was flot under Rate influence, he had a proper ſenſe of the na - 
turak and eĩvil rights of men, and an inclinarion t0 otect them. 
The mayor, aldermen, and juſtices of Briſtol, had been uſed to 
tranſport convicted criminals to the American plantations, and 
ſell t | by way of trade; and finding the commodity turn to a 
good account, they contrived; a method to make it more plenti- 

| Their legal convicts were but few, and the exportation 
was inconſiderable. When, therefore, any petty rogues and 
pilferers were brought before them in a g icial capacity, they 

were ſure to be terribly threatened' with hanging; and they had 
ſome very diligent officers attending, who would adviſe the ignorant 
intimidated creatures to pray for tranſportation, as the only way 
to ſave them; and, in general, by ſome means or other, the ad- 
vice was followed. Then, without any more form, each alder- 
man in courſe took one and ſold for his own benefit; and ſome- 
times warm diſputes aroſe among them about the [next turn. 
This trade had been carried on unhoticed many years, when 
it came to the knowledge of the lord 2 — awhioy who, 
finding upon enquiry, that the mayor was eq 1 involved in 

the guilt of this outrageous practice with the reſt his brethren, . 

made him deſcend from the bench where he was fitting, 'and 

ſtand at the bar in his ſcarlet: and furs, and plead as a common 
criminal. He then took ſecurity of them to anſwer inform 
ations; but the amneſty aſter the Revolution _— GIRL: 
e . and-ſccured their iniquitous gains. 

orth, who informs us of this circumſtance, tells us like- | 
viſe, mat, * de n e, and matters indifferent 
came 
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came! before: him; no one better became a-ſeat of juſtice; He 
talked fluently,-and with ſpirit; but his weakneſe was, that he 
cauld not reprehend without ſcolding, and in ſuch Billingſgate 
lan as ſhould not come from the mouth of any man. He 
called ĩt © giving u lick with the rough ſide of his tongue. It 
was ordinary to hear him ſay, Go, you are a filthy, louſy, 
nitty raſcal; with much more of like ele T took a 
Pleaſure in mortifying fraudulent attornies. His voice and viſage 
made him a terror to real offenders, and formidable indeed to 
all. A ſcrivener of Wapping having a cauſe before him, one 
of the opponent's counſel ſaid, that he'was-a ſtrange fellow, 


And ſometimes went to church, ſometimes to conventicles; and 


none could tell what to: make of him, and it was thought that 
he was a Trimmer.” At that the chancellor fired. A Trim. 
mer!” ſaid he, I have heard much of that monſter, but never 
ſa one; come forth, Mr. Trimmer, and let me ſee your ſhape: 
and he treated the poor fellow ſo roughly, that, when he came 
out of the hall, he declared he would not undergo the terrors 
of that manꝭs face again to ſave his life; and he ſhould certainly 
retain the frightful impteſſions of it as long as he lived... 
Afterwards, when: the prince of Orange came; and all was 
in confuſion, the lord chancellor, being very obnoxious to the 
om diſguiſed himſelf in order to go abroad. He was in a 
feaman's dreſs, and drinking a pot in à cellat. The ſerivener, 
whom he had ſo ſeverely handled, happening! to come into the 
cellar after ſome of his clients, his eye caught that face which 
made him ſtart; when the chancellor ſeeing himſelf obſerved, 
feigned a cough, and turned to the wall with his pot in his hand. 
But Mr. Trimmer went out, and gave notice that he was there ; 
and the mob immediately ruſhed in, ſeized him, and carried 
him to the lord- mayor. Thence, under a ſtrong guard, he was 
ſent to the lords of the council, who committed him to the 
Tower; where he died April 18, 1689, and was buried pri- 
vately the Sunday night following. Kur at 
N JEFFREYS (GeorGE), ted at Weſtminſter-ſchool 


lord Chandos IU]. He was admitted of Tripity-college, Cam- 
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the latter end of queen FRAN? and the-begigning'of & the 
Firſt's reign, ſpent moſt of the remainder of his life in 7 
| ee of the two laſt dukes of Chandos, his relations. 
. publiſhed, by ſubſcription,/ a 4to volume of Mie | 
cellanies, in Verſe and Proſe,” among which ate two 
Ties « Edwin,” and ( Merope, both acted at the theatre-roya 
in Lincoln's-inn-helds, — * 16 The Triumph of Truth, an | 
oratorio, This collection,“ as the author obſerves i in his = 
dication to the preſent duke of 2 then marquis of Car- 
narvon, ** includes an uncommon length of time, from the 
verſes on the duke of Glouceſter's death in 1700, to —— on — 
os 4 s marria 753. Mr. Jeffreys died in 1 
In fir ch Hawkins % Hiſtory of Muſic [x] "hi 
— George, is recorded as. Charles the Ei 8 A at 
Oxford, in 1643, and ſervant to lord Hatton in Northampton- 
ſhire, where he had lands of his own; and alſo his father, 
Chriſtopher, of Weldron in Northamptonſhire, as . a ſtudent 
of Chriſt- church, who played well on the organ. The ano- 
nymous verſes prefixed to Cato,” were by this gentleman, 
which Addiſon never knew. The alterations in the Odes in 


the ( SeleR., Walesa, are from the author's corrected 


h n (Ronzxr), a learned Engliſh diving. ſon of Tho- 
mas. Jenkin, gentleman, of Minſter in the Iſle of Thanet, 
where he was born CREE: and bred at the King's ſchool at 
S 9 1 Je: entered as. ſizar at St. IN | 
2 arch 12, 1674, under the tuition of Mr. Francis 
came a fellow of that ſociety. March 3o, 1680; de- 
ceſſit pry re maſter in Agel, 1710 [J]; and held alf 
e office of lady 8 pro eſſor of divinity. | Dr. Lake, 
bans tranſlated from the ſee of Briſtol to that of Chicheſter, in 
1685, made him his chaplain, and collated him to the precen- 
_ torſhip of that church, 1688. Refuſing to take the oaths at the 
Revolution, he quitted that preferment, and retired to his fel- 
lowſhip, which vas not ſubject then to thoſe conditions, unleſs 
the 'biſhop” of Ely, the viſitor, inſiſted on it; and the biſhop - 
was, by-t 3 ſtatutes; not to viſit. unleſs called in by a 
majority of the fellows. By theſe means he ney many others 
kept their fellowſhips. Retiring to the college, he —— | 
bis eee fruits whereof. he gave to 
X54 


Vol. IV. p. of Mr Wet, his n 
to b for the college, to 
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Gower ; who left him a country-ſeat at libray. FI PIE 
n 8 
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7 on the death of Dr. Hurmfrey of 191. each, and all his books to the 
the 
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the in mend tremiſes which where much atecmed IA 
1 N of George I. an act was paſſed, being al 
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which gave him no ſmall uneaſineſs B [93 J and he funk by degrees 
imdecillity. In this condition he removed to his elder bro- 
ther's houſe at — N Norfolk, where he died April 
275 in his 70 r; and was buried, with his wife (Su- 
aughter Uhr; iam Hatfield, efq; alderman and mer- 
chant 5. Lynne, who died 1713, aged 46), his ſon Henry, and 
| phter Sarah, who both died young in 172), in Holine Ae 
in that pariſh of which his brother was rector. Another dau 
ter Sarah ſurvived him. A ſmall mural- monument. was ere ed 
e his memory, inſcribed as below T. 
Dr. Jenkin had an elder and a younger dr Ney and 
hn. John was a judge in Ireland, under the duke of Set. 
Henry, elder brother of the maſter, was vicar of Tilney in 
Norfolk; and reQor-of South Rungton cum Wallington, where 
he died in 17325 and had Qies ons, Thomas, William, and 


JENKINS (Sir Lurie), ee Gviliad and able ſtateſ- 
man, was deſcended from a family in Wales, being the ſon of 
Leoline Jenkins, Who was poſſeſſed of an eſtate of 4ol. a year 
at Llantriſaint in Glamorganſhire, whe ge this ſon was born, 2 
E He diſcovered an excellent genius and diſpoſition for 

i 


bg, by the great progreſs he made in Greek and Latin, at 


- [a] "Theſe are, . 4. An | Hiſtorical / — roquhfilg think bs" hom- 
of the Authority of General roence B. D. they were conſtrained to part 

Councils, 1688.“ 2. “A Defence of the with their fellowſhips. 1 

Profeſſion which Lake made upon had taken the degree before the Revolu- 

his Death-bed. 4. fenſio 8. Augul- tion, there was no eduſe forrejeRting them, 

232 P ——5 1707.” 4. till they refuſed che abjuration- oath; which 

tranſlation of the Life "for N acceſſion of Ges, I. 


— em from the French of 
. 8. Remarks on -Four N ee Noni 


Lady 7 diced 3 viz, Baſnage s Ein, 
. the g Whiſton's Eight _ Sandton ze Ben 
Paraphraſe and Notes Margareta 
6n St. Paul's Tries and Le Clerc's- in Academia Cantabrigienft Profeſſoris, 


N and was alſo au- Omni laude di 


pniffimi, 
thor of, 6. ©© The Reafonableneſs and Et O Divi) "x 
Certainty of the Chriſtian Religion; of 


Which a fifth edition, correQed, appeared Vigitanift; pe dent; 


in 21 The Ren 0 doctrinæ, pietatis, religionis, 
Ornamentum fyit 4 +. 
nhl bt The SLES 88 - - _- Exemplak 1 1 
the fellows, as ſoon as they are of * + Vindex fideliflimus, _ ©, 
ſxoilng, to ke the dapres of B. D. 7 Et uſque vixit 25 "3% 


of Aae fa + required to be NE he perpetu 
taken with every degree: ſo that, afterthe 


Revolution, -four of the fellows "Od 7 he Ap, 5 
| Cowbridge 


o held any of Fl. a year to take the oaths, by which Dr. 
nkin was ob ged to eject thoſe fellows who would not comply, h 
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| — near Llantriſaint; whence he was 0 
in 1641, to Jeſus- college in Oxford, and, upon the — yes 
of the civil war ſoon after, took up arms, among other ſtudents, 
on the ſide of the king. This, however, did not interrupt his 
ſtudies, which he continued with all ſible” vigour; not leav- 
ing Oxford till after the death of the king. He then Leyte: to 


his-0wn' ; near Llant he ſeat of fir John Aud 
which; having en'ke Jie ld l Kae, ſerved as a 


to ſevefal eminent loyaliſts; amen whom was Dr. Mane ; 
the late principal of 2 college.” s gentleman invited bing 
to fir John Aubrey's hoyſe, and introduced him to the friendſhip 
of the-reſt-of his: fellow: ſufferers there, as Frewen'Abp: of York, 
and Sheldon afterwards Abp. of Canterbury; a favour, . which, 
through his own merit and induſtry/ laid the "foundation of all 
his futute fortunes; The tuition of ſir John Aubrey's eldeſt 
ſon was the firſt — i in this invitation; and he acquitted him- 
ſelf in it ſo well, that he was Wyn after recommended in the 


4 capacity to many other gentlemen bf the beſt rank 
— ality in thoſe parts; w red up in the doctrine of 
hurch of England, Mitre them like an intimate friend 


— than a maſter, and comforting them with hopes of better” 
times. Fry 410 
But this could nor dong bontins onokſetved * parliament 
, who grew ſo is, that they were reſolved” to put 'a 
op to it: and, as 15 moſt effectual means of diſperſing the 
ſcholars, the meldet was ſeized by ſome ſoldiers quartered in 
thoſe parts; and, being ſent to priſon, was indicted at the quar- 
ter- ſeſſions, "for keeping a' ſeminary of rebellion and ſedition. 
He was however aro ok by'the intereſt of Dr. Wilkins, then 
warden of Wadham in Oxford: to which place he re- 
moved with his pupils, in 1651, and ſettled in a houſe; thence 
called Little Wägch. bal, in the High- ſtreet. During his reſi- 
dence in Oxford, he was recommended to the warden of Wad- 
ham by the famous jud j David Jenkins ; and 85 on fe- 
veral KA and 52055 ndences between the jud Dr. Shel- 
don, Dr. Manſell; Dr. Fell, and others. But 7. Wilkins; 
his protector, being promoted to the maſterſhip of Trinity-eol. 
lege Cambridge, in 1655, Jenkins was obliged to remove; and, 
being talked of as a dangerous man, fought his ſafety by Right. 
He withdrew with his pupils out of the kingdom, and reſided 
occaſionally in the famous of the foreign univerſities; He 
thus kept à kind of moving academy; and by that method, he 
beſt opportunities of improving the ſtudents in all ſdrts of avade- 
mical Cri were obtained; while they had the further advan-" 


tage of tra over a it part of France, Holland, and 
Germany. They returned home in 1658; and Mr. Jenkins, 
. opti pupils to their reſpective friends, (gladly ac- 


_cepted 
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rr with fir William Whittnore, at 
.at Appley in Shro ſhire. (45, 0s FUTON RIS GI HEE 
He continued with that patron of diſtreſſed e 
all the oppottunities of a well-fyrniſhed library, till the Reſto- 


XRD 


, 


ration 5 when he returned to Jeſus · college, and ws choſen one 


37 —x Lv: 
principal in March following, upon the reſignation of 
his patron Dr. Manſell; and ſir Wilm Whitmore ſoon after 

ve him the n the peculiar and Og juriſ- 

iRion of the deanery of Bridgenorth in Shropſhire, In 1662, 
he was made aſſeſſor to the chancellor 's court at Oxford; and 
the ſame. year Dr. Sweit appointed him his deputy profeſſor of 
the civil law there. In 1663, he was made regiſter of the con - 


fiſtory court of Weſtminſter-abbey; and his friend Sheldon, 


newly tranſlated to the ſee of Canterbury, ſoon aſter appoined 
bim commiſſary and official for that dioceſe, and judge of the 
228 Jenkins was very ſerviceable to that prelate, in ſettling 
us Theatre at Oxford; of which, as ſoon as it was finiſhed, he 

was made one of the curators. He was uſeful to the archbiſhop 
on other occaſions alſo relating to church and ſtate ; and it was 
his ne, that Dr. Jenkins removed to Doctor's- 
ons, and was admitted an advocate in the court of arches 

in the latter end of 1663. Here he was immediately made de- 
puty- aſſiſtant to Dr. Sweit, dean of this court, as he had been 
do him before in the office of profeſſor ; and this ſituation brought 
his merit nearer the eye of the court. Upon the breaking out 
of the firſt Dutch war in 1664, the lords commiſſioners of prizes 
ppointed Dr. Jenkins, with other eminent civilians, to review 

the maritime laws, and compile a body of rules for the adjudi- 

cation of prizes in the court of admiralty, which afterwards be- 
came the ſtandard of thoſe proceedings. Then, by the recom- 
mendation of Sheldon, he was made judge · aſſiſtant in that court, 
March 21, 1664-5; Dr. Exton, the judge, being then very aged 
and infirm: and upon his death ſoon after, became principal, and 
ſuſtained the weight of that important office alone, with great 
' tion. He. had advanced the | honour and eſteem of that 

court to a high degree, by a three years ſervice ;, when finding 
the ſalary of zool. per annum, allowed by the king, not a com- 
petent maintenance, he petitioned for an additional 200l. per 
annum, which was granted Jan. 29, 1668. He was now con- 
ſidered as ſo uſeful a man by the government, that the king be- 
came his patron; and having recommended him to the arch- 
biſhop, as judge of his prerogative court of Canterbury, which 
appointment he obtained in 1668, employed him the Hiowiag 
year in an affair of near concern to himſelf, Re 


0 


The queen- mother, Henrietta Maria, widow of Charles II. 
dying Aug. 1, 1669, in France, her whole eſtate, both real and 


; perſona], 


| at his 


- 
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. it Ws 


ohe U ee work: | 
Das 


nn 


of itz —— him a is 
liam Temple, his W mediator : who in his 
ner obſerves} that; where there were any ladies 
ſadors houſes/1the eveni 
cateleſs and" eaſy ſuppers 
ments, — ſel 
2 


nt ini danci £72 4 

15 5 | 
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wo 
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late, while my colleague 
and to ſay the truth, d O more Fa map widea were, never joined 
ig one commiſen,' wor ever agreed benet in it r. 1 | 
The detajh of this negotiation is well: known; and. may be 
ſeen in wen 'S:leters, and his colleague's worksyto-which 
we no —— — here, that all ex pe- 
opoſed b the +wa mediators were rejected; Si Leoline 
. 2 un Ftb. 46; 16; and retiring to Neerbos, re- 
arrant from his royal maſter; dated Febt4 three 
Foo — date-of: his letter of revocntion, appointi ing him 
ambaſſador at the Hague; in the-room:of/ifir Wil- 


bam, Temples wkdrhad deen then wecalled. He accordingly 


arrived there, March 4; n ſtation no longer 
than the '25th of-1 ame month a new comamiſſion, 
cated Feb 20, mk: came ta Hi _ 
1 _ ** — —5 Grange nd the 
uction, / at ire. pra range 
and the intreaty:of the 2 Be 
— — t him in a great meaſure te u —— 


— mom 09016 qo ep enrery conſiſtent — 
his majeſty s honour, god of the genera . 
as he — modeſt; man and- pry faceted, himſelf; put him 


under great He happily ſucceeded, however, in nc. 


hy having been differences, returned home, 1679. 
—— A e about four » years-and & hai inbthis 
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Soon after "his artivel-i in England, he was choſen ene of the 


burgeſſes for the univerſity. of Oxford; and, in the parliament 
which met Oct. 17 following, oppoſed, to the utmoſt of his 
power; the bill brought in for the excluſiun of the duke of York 
from the crown, + He was ſworn a privy-counſellor: before the 

expiration of e er and received the ſeals as ſeeretary of 
Ante, April. 1680, being firit ſecretary for the northern | province, 
and in 1681 ſor-the ſonthern. He entered upon/this:arduous 


office in critical and dangerous times, which continued fo all 


the while he enjoyed it; yet he eſcaped the then common fate 
of bei . We againſt him, committed and im- 
. ſen again for Oxfond. in, the parliament 
which met March 21, 1686, he earneſtly again oppoſed 
the excluſion of the duke of Vork, as by aid alſo the . 
of the votes of the houſe of commons; à practice Which 
then been lately aſſumed fe] 3 but was c ed by him as in- 


a with the N ol that AS. and a fort of Wipro: | 


Si e K mai 9 1. 

7 7 Tem « Memoirs,” 1 ; fiſt we 2308-1 See tha 
of? Temple „n, printed 24) Wy 

* be vote of the commons begun PTY p41 


* 8 7 by 4 * * N ; * 4 5 nic 001 NE ; - 


was pred ycelyhtcatidop ty dere | 


ak an a i. a ic + ot... kt. Ve I 
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I to: the „With fitnilar zeal he ere 
— of the houſe, to carry 55 impeachment of Edw 


| Fitz · Harris up to agar e git as deſigned: wireflet 
the kiag in MR his. ſecretary q nor did he com- 
„Aill. he ſaw bimſelf in danges of being expelled Jag houſe. 
fer refuſing a, But hen the corporations o be neu 
modelled by the court,: and aονα warrants. e alt, 
the-Ccity of; London, tha fecretary.ſhewed: a dillike, ſuc] 1 
lent; nieaſutes z and gave his opinion fur puniſting anly the m 
obnoxipus members intheir pm vate qa without involving. 


the innocent, ho would e ſuffer hy pr ta the for 
feiture of the, 8 * N on many her i 
Leoline differed from t poſition of the court. ny 
e an 


was a determined foe to . each that. came, befo 

ee e and had- reſolution io diſſent, and expe 2 
enoug e Apr practiaable and really; ks 
from What us 3 He alſq cobſtantiy d 
propecding;; but. nau 5 


Nag ſa the buſae put. pac conflicts ,of thaſe turbule 
egg: ae jo. ag . # valuable; « 
e 


by. his nay r os 
——— leatued- 


is wiſh, ok _— 1 
Upon the geceſſivn:-of . el d. b n ec 
the geceſſidn: was, :{worn, again. 
erte and elected. a third time for, the univerſity of Ox - 
ford, He had gained ſome ſiule ceturn of ſtrength, . 
e 2 was,accoidingly made ta him, to appear in huſi 
but, indiſpoſition r he was never able ieiſit in that. 
8 — e nts nature. on Sept. 1, 168 
fda Nagy an day Orford and interseq) in the area 
cſus-college chape Salts be never married: a his whole, eſtate, 2 
was; bequeathed e 3 and he Was, particulariy, a 
great beneſactor de his pron «tpn his letters and papers were. 
ColleRed, and rale two * nh any r the title 
of Ne Works, ! „by W * Wyane, - 


25 (oP 655 1! $4 sl 1 12 . * fr MI, 
95 hichtgaye offence, 


— . the En- 
EEE ES 2 Ln realy to. my TC gave 


Th chief ſpeakers againſt him were the 27 Heus ae d N * 
famous rde 524 e e aft 49.2 58 Wal 7% ow 
155 0 
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ee (Crantas; iq; 100 Aa 8 of vodlßder- 
fortune at Gapſul in Leice ite, and a diſſenter, was 
deſdended from a Family, which was one among the many. who 
have acquited'ample fortunes at Birmidgham, where they were 
equally famous ſor e generality C.]. In his | 
he was fo remarkable f tiumber of his ſervants, the ſp 
dor of his equipupes, and the proſuſion of his table, that cap —4 
quired the title of! „ Solyman the Magnificent.” He is ſaid to 
have « di the words for ſome of Handel's' oratorios,. and 
particularly thoſe or the 'Moſliah;?', an eaſy raſh, as it is only 
4 * of verſes from ſeripture. Not long befor i his death, 
he imprudently*expoled/ himielf to criticiſm an 
edition of Shakſpeare, Which he degan by pu — * King 
e in dv printed after wards, on the ſame model, the 
Dog ira Othello® and Macbeth,” 
CA u have proceeded further, but was prevented 
h, Now. 26, 1574. Phe tragedy of “ Julius Cirſar,“ 
Geh in bis life had been put to te preſs, wan publiſhed in 
ate He had a mumerous library, and a/ large collection of 
ures, both in Great Ormond-ſtreet fu] and at Gopſal. 
'JENSON (NicolAs), or Janſonius, a celebrated printer — 
er- founder of Venice; but by birth a Frenchinang flouriſhed 
in the fiſteentn century. Te is ſaid 4% Mave been originally an 
eng N coins and medal at Paris. About the yeat 1458, 
. * 4 the invention of printin at Mayenoe being eireu · 
lated, he was fent by the king, Charles VII. to gain private infor- 
mation on the ſubject of chat an. He fulhl object of 
his miſſion, * on his return to France, findi — the King 
was gead; or per 1 heard of his death, he removed to 
Venice. Sich is the ptirport of an account in to old French 
mahuſeripts on . 8, — that one places the miſſion 
of Jenſoi 5 — is leſs probable, Jenſon ex · 
celled in all branches — Lp 2 ind more than are now united 
with it. He 2 the nches, he caſt the letters, and con- 
duced the "yp typogra fixſt Weender 10 5. ane 
ortion o re 12 C er: 18 iti Ds... 
25 ſl on . nt 8 and 
The Grit bock that iſſued from his preſs is * 


2 oj kd Weber ede, 


SES 


} | F quarts, 


1 


educated privately, till he went ta St. Joho's col 


ſeems to have been ee er . f 


1JENYNS; 1495 


-huarto, entitled, „Decor Puellarum, the date; of which is 
Jo; an and * the fame year he oubliſhed. in Italian Gloria 
| er ſequel. 10 dhe TOs After theſe 


found many ion of Latin Claſſics and other book, for = 
years ſubſequent 3 but, as no books from his preſs ee 
1481, it is conjectured that he died about that time. 

 JENYNS (Sox), » modern Engliſh writer of 735 em- 
nence, was born in London in 1704, the only ſon. Ty 
Jenyns, knt. of Bottiſham in ambridgeſhire ['N je was 


7 


293 
9 3 doe 


_ he reſided dot three! years, ſtudying „in ＋ 
He appeared as; a oy: ſo carly eee 
| he ihe liſhed his 7 Art of Danci 
followed at differcat periods, which | he Colle 
in 1752. He as elected into 7 J for | 
1741, and continued to ſit there c E for that 2 
* for 9 — I urea 1 Moare in, 

paper entit ae in 158. In 25 uo 2 79 
Paget one of the Lords of Trade, which pla ace he he 1 

ry change of adminiſtration, till it E h I 5 
Though no ſpeaker, he was an' active and a Dag 


the houſe of commons. He was twice married:: Hg died 
fever, December 18, 1787, in his 83d year, leaying no. 
and was buried at Bottiſnam. 
The poems of this author were three times publiſhed coſlec- 
tively in his liſe, firſt, in a ſm che 8vo, in 1 523 the ſecond ti 
in 2 vols. ſmall 8vo, 17613 | W's n one 9593 2 1 He 
wrote alſo; 2. 4 A Free Enquiry imo the 0 Evil, 4 
8vo, 1757, 3+ © A View of t 4 — Evidence of of the Chrif- 
tian Religion,” 12mo. 1776., 4. ( Several political Tracts, and 
ſhort Philoſophical Diſq uiſitions.“ All 
together in four yolunits. ſro, by. Nalſon Co 
with a ſhort ſketch of his liſe. The cha 


attained no ſmall degree of reputation, h 
every aid that uſeful and police learning cau 
try is characterized by elega des and correApeſs, ee _ | 
7 or enthuſiaſm. "THe is a | „ Hot 
anixinted or firſt-rate; writer. His expre | 
his wit "rs his humour delicate, his verſificat 2 oi 
e had a critical j „An elegant egy or 
rich vein of wit and humour. is entitled to great 
the excellence of his ſtyle and purity, of his language. is view 
of the juternal evidence of the Choiian religion pov lee 
v ene but; his — 4 reaſoning is 


. iy See Dr, Anderfon's Life of, Jenyas, "ls bis Brin Put. I 


Dd 3 habe 


5 
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bas It is 9 he reviewed his life, and with a viſible 1 75 of j joy, 


dhe Wege enz: Ad it ws ker rds atifwerea 
Maclaine and 7 1 85 who were defirous to Nparate the 
prog parts from thoſe which are leſs judicious.” The Courſe of 
regs ſentiments was rather ſingular: From earhy im- 
contiction, de had been originally a zealous 

eres of pos row and had deen ſuſpected of a ten- 
E to oertain finatical opinions. Gradually loſing ground in 
profes Dr Fe * paths Wa- dy dou Wer became a 
» a ret 4 85 meaſured 

Ma online of chriſtianity... On hig demh-bed, 


Be, bur te the belief, that his View of 'the internal E 
8 He ſpoke of his death' ” one Be EE 10 Th. 


e teſtimony. to the good his * 


ee d in the regiſter of Bottiſham, 15 2 Rev. W. L. Man- 


ne 
. 


or of that yicarage: and indeed the only ble- 
ih ape EY this part of his charaQter, is the revengeful attack 
Johnfom, after his death, in a ſevere epitaph which 


againſt its — in his wotks. It was amply puniſhet by 
2 N itaph upon him, written while be was alive. His 


| | pique again 1 Aae is ſuppoſed to have ariſen from à ſevere 


u book on the Origin of Evil, Which appeared 
8 — ine for 1757. "But! this ende ſhould 
* = 17 yniſhed earlier, if at all. a dee 

AH, the ld of the gener prc the fon 
eftly race, and a native. motels in 


te ke 2 He was born in the rei of Joſias, 

yeard before Chriſt; and was ſet apart fot the pro- 

pheue — from his: hn N Jeremiah inyeighed againſt 

dhe diforders of his eduntry W theievils 55 Were to 

fall on? 8 alſo pro heſi againſt ſeveral neighbouring 

FIG prians, Pkiliſtians, Tyrians, Phienicians, &c 

fourth year-of e he forcld ene, my — 

ews, and FL, it would endure | predic- 

ns. Very offealive' to · he great c Jes Talat * they 

thew Rim intd prifon. When the eth was faken by Nebuchad- 
Tu, niah Was among the captives, but the general gave 

en A me he would go to Babylon or ſtay 

| the latter, and went to"'Gedaliah dt 

"Ib ſpah e was Joni by ſeveral Jews, whom the war 

diſperſal into ſeveral 'quarters. Ichmael having treacherouſly 

1 —— Gedallab, Johanam collected as many Jews as he could 

h Bethlehem, ad — conſulted Jeremiah whether they ſhould 


ſtay in des? or retire” ine Egypt: The prophet adviſed that 
+ 0 ſay in Judea, the contrary: hownewratitſefhriined 
by the princ1 pal e rſons, and Jeremiah, and his diſciple Baruch, 
led bo go with 0 "reſt." Several 'of the ancients, 


4 and 


lb. 


. 20:death; by the Jews at TLapahnes in Egypt, about — 


che miraculous conception · of Chriſt/ the. virtue of his 


haps leſs; lofty, and his expreſſions leſs dignified. than t 


pet, ing that he, was ready 008k 16 


JEROME ee 
pad among them St. Jerome, maintain, that, Jereminh-was put 
Fore: Chriſt: while ſome rabbins- aſſert, that be returned to] 1 


| . and others, that/he went to Babylon and there died. 


tophecies of. eremiah, of which the 1 


. e. is ſpecified in the Old and New Teſtament, arr 


of a very diſtingui ſbed and illuſtrious character [o]. Ne fore- 
told tbe Babyloniſn tivityy the preciſe time of lis duration, 
and the return; of the Jews He deſcribed the deſtruction of 
Babylon, and the downfall of many nations. Ie foreſbewed 


ment, the ſpiritual character of his covenant, and the i in 

efficacy of his laws. His ſtyle, though neithen deficient, in ele- 
gance nor ſublimity, has been conſidered, — Layth, as 
inferior in both re to that of IMiah. 3 

9 

ſome athers among the ſacred writers; but the character af his 
work, which breathes. a tenderneſs of ſorrow calculated to in- 
tereſt the milder affections, led him — to reject the ma- 


neee 2 woes par 
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EROM, sr. l Hinaonvstus). ds an 14 
JEROME of Prague, ſo called from — vece of. his bi 
at he is held to be a Proteſtant martyr. It does not-appeac 


in what year he was born, but it is certain that he was-neither a 
monk nor an ecclefiaſtic : but that, being endowed with; excel- 


22 . 6546s he had, 4 —— L - 
arls, Heidelberg, ogne, and perha at a 
gree of M. A. being conferred on 12 cee ſrſt· menti- 


. ee and he commenced D. D. in — — 2 
liſh the doctrine of the Huſſites in 1408, and 


id he ad u greater ſhare of e 4 
Hufs himſelf. -* In the mean time, the cauncil oſ y, Sale 
kept a watchful eye over him; andy looking upan him as a 
dangerous perſon, cited him; before them 71 18, 1415. 6 
give an 2 of his faith. In- 2 of-the 8 he 
went to Conſtance, in order to defend the doQrine: af Huſp, 2s 
he; had promiſed ;- ;biat, on his arrival, 8 TR hjs 
maſter Huſs in priſon, he withdrew, immediately.to. 8 
whence be ſent. to the emperor ſof u ſafc=c 5 duathat was 
refuſed. The council, it 1 to: grant him a 
ſafe- conduct to come to ance, but not for his return to Bo- 
hemia, Upon this; be anatts chad apon ett ea ctogchce 
of Canftanie” and upon the gates of 288 ud 
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an account of his faith, and to anfwery-not only in private and 
unden the ſeal} bur in full council, all the calitmnies of his ac 
culers, | offering 10 ſuffer the puniſhment due t0'heretics, if he 
ſhould de convinced of any errors; for which reaſon he had 
deſired a-ſafe-condu@ both from the emperor and the ebuncil; 
but chat if, notwithſtanding ſuch/a 'paſs, any violence ſhould: he 
done to him, by impriſonment or otherwiſe, all the world mi 
be a witneſs of the injuſtice of the council. | No notice being 
taken of this declaration, he reſolved to return into his own 
country: but the council diſpatched a ſafe· oonduct to bim, im- 
Porting, that as they had the extirpation of hereſy above all 
— at heart, they ſummoned; him to appeat in thei ſpace of 
to be heard in the-firſt ſeſſion that ſhould be held 
after —— that for this purpoſe they had ſent him by thoſe 
— a ſafe- conduct fo far as to ſecure him from any vio- 
but they did not mean to exempt him from juſtice, as 
fur asit upon the council, and as the catholic faith 
his paſs and ſummons came to his hands: never- 
1 ke” was arreſted in his way homewards, on l 25, 
and put into the hands of the prince of Sulrzbach z 
had not anſwered the citation of April 18, he was cited — 
Mey 2, and the prince of Sultzbach ſending, ts Conſtance, in 
e of an order of the council, he arrived: there on the 
234, bound in chains. Upon his examination, he denied the 
receiving of the citation, and proteſted his i of it. He 


was afterwards" carried to a tower of St. Ps church, there 


faſtened to a poſt, and his hands tied to his neck with the ſame 
chains. He continued in this poſture two . days,” without re- 

any kind of nouriſhment;' upon which he fell danger - 
5 and deſired a conſeſſor might de allowed. This being 
granted, by that means he got a little more liberty. July 19, he 
was. in ed afreſh, When he explained himſelf upon the 
ſubject of the Euchariſt to the following effect: That, in the 


ſacrament of the altar, the ee ſubſtance: of that piece of 


' bread which is there, is tranſubſtantiated into the body of Chriſt, 

but that the univerſal ſubſtanee of bread remains [5]. Thus, 
with John Huſt, he maintained the ©: univerſalia ex parte rei.” 

It is vrees, of 2 a 'thifd examination, Sept. 11, he retracted this 

Dr roved the condemnation of Wiekliff and John 

ufs; but, onf ay 26, 14165 he condemned that recantation in 

theſe terms: *1 am not . confeſs. hers Publicly: wy 
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not bers bebe, eaten Me iſtence of 
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uni verſalt have à proper and real — bd ideas, exiſting wks in the mind, 
of their * the * is their ſole creator 
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weakneſs. in Neahowiinhn hotrer; confeſs my beate (cowardice. 
It was only the dread of the puniſhmett by fire, which. drew. mer 
to conſent, againſt my: conſcience, to the-gopdemnation- of the 
doctrine of kuli and John Huſs. This was deciſtye, and 
aceordingly, in the 21ſt ſeſſion, ſentenee was paſſed on him; in 
ce which, howas delivered to the ſecular atm, May 30. 
—. — 
dine ed his in his fai repeating his creed. 
with a loud voice, and ſinging litanies and a hymn to the bleſſed - 
Virgin; whence he was adjudged by his party, to have merited 
the martyrs crown, and to have his name, together with, Wiek- 
liff and Huſs, inſerted in the Proteſtant martyrology.. p 
JERVAS (CARL ISY, a painter uf this country, more known 
— the praiſes of Pope, who took: ĩnſtructions from him in the 
| at of painting und other wis, who were influenced probably 
of Pope, than for . merits of his on. He 
185 native of tad, and ſtudied -for a year under fir God- 
rey Kneller. Norris, framer and keeper of the pictures to 
recs William and queen Anne, was the'firſt friend who eſſen- 
rally ſerved him, by e him to / ſtudy from the pictures in 
| — and to copy them. r png 
made del eopies of the caridons, and theſe he ſold —— 
Clark of Oxſord, who then became his kahn. +4 
furniſhed him with money to viſit France and 
eighth number of the Tat a pril 18, £709), he 1 is —— | 
as the laſt great painter Italy has ſent us. Pope ſpeaks. of 
him with: — than felicity, and rather as if he = 
determined to praiſe, than as if he felt the ſubject. P 5 
ſome of the unhappieſt lines in the works of — in 
the ſhort e _ wy oa. "Speakilugrob thoolamaiies, of ane . 
ales he 0 Wa 1. n 15 * a A YH 1996023 | 
 » Oh, laſti xs thy colours may 
Fier ny ae. 
11 * Nen graces works diſplay gi Irs 
; _ without wea neſs, —— Nering * 
ſome rule, that guides, but not con strains. 
F ey + niſh'd 'morethrough happineſs an pane. yay | 
n this the whole is obſcure, the Connecklon wich the 
Wo 1 2 W e 235 00 bo 1 Rom Den- 
PH 


nſpire his. 
friend to praiſe him, if the ju 4 „ fl 5 0 OE is 
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that e. row pe perhaps mol et ay 6 talent een portrait- 
ainter, n general, his pi are, a. lĩ 
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== the en e e enen Witt and 
3 e . He affected to be violently in love with 
yet, after diſpraiſing the form af her car, 2s 
* — aulty Pa about her face, is ventured 10, diſplay his 
_ [own as the complete model of perfection. Jervas appeared as an 
author in hie tranſlation of Don Quixote, Which he produced, 
- as Pope uſed to fay of him, without underſtanding Spaniſh. It 
is the fate of Cervantes to be ſo repreſented . ſor the 
1 2 — OPM 9 

a t to 'S: ions on the ori 

* of chivalry; which was praiſed at the time, but fi 
—— + deen a extinguiſhed: e cal: Mr. 
"Tyrwhin Jorvas dies en g, 14% * 

' JESUA ( evira), a learned Spaniſh. radbi in the-fiſteenth 
century, is n Halichot olam, 
„The Ways of Eternity; u very uſeful piece fot underftand- 

ing 'the It was tranſlated: into Latin by Conſtantin 
E and Baſnuyſen printed a good edlijon-of 928 * 
drew and Latin, at Hanover, in 714%, 499. 
. R KAN 15 was born in the year 159, at Polis 
His father was a counſeller in the parl; 
The piety of Le Jcune was of the moſt excm- 
He deli wipe the moſt arduous, offices of his 
| e .de. — 2 to enter into the 
/then — but ſtrict oviety of His patience and 
_ "humility were no-leſs remarkable! — 752 piety. He loſt- his 
. . 5 not ſuffer that great misſortune 
to depreſs his ſpirits. was twice Cut, for. the ſtone, without 
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ſuaſibn of «he — de Cat 
preſent; invi — 


th +2 The 


a per- 
2 —— Jew. opinion 

appeal likewiſe 3 who 
| 1 in we fixteenth a ciptain' famed 

la,” that- Had the” command of 300 horte; 83 
rived wil bis troop : about! the eloſe 'of the 42 
mountains, anddidding the 'evenin 
by theſe words;/4 God is e 
the ſame words, and {6 — 
_ prayer to the end. Fadbſta though 


done aich repeated 
to pronounee with him the 
thought at firſt, that this was 
more than an echo; bur obſervin — che 282 — 
E inctiy und entirely every word of t he ſaid, 
* O thou — — r. thou — the N o H- 
gels; the virtue of God be with the z ffthow aft of the kind 
of any other ſpirits, well and gbed f bur if thou art/ as Fam, 
; of the human Ipeciet, 'ſhew thyfelf ro my=eyes.” Ho had no 
Rs ended this „than un Þcient” man, mew 
. holdi a ſtaff in hi hand; and havidg 
_ 'before” Him. Fadhila; after n eivil'f; 
Who he was z 40 'Which' be unſwered, 
3 Das; I am here, 
Lord. Jeſus, who hath 2 
till his ſevond coming u 
che fountain f ull trap 
-L-make 6 — — 
what time the Lord Jeſus was 20: appear? He an 
end of the worldy undd at the laſt j | 
"gay 'of-the' approach” of that 
then aſſutning b nab If v 
| and Women 5 5 
| the er, 
thereof to fallg dh 
when the — 


— 
atm 


uc 
e 85 


make 
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dake- ; and; the temples Ueticated 
4 — —— tl. 7 6 — — 
day is at 50 ng finiſhed rt words, 
2 gure immediately vani ſhed. ny has been ſup- 
poſed to pov any — to the exiſtence f-1 akerivg Jew 
His ſtory, who: can, wonder, is — ber differently 
by, different.auchors,.. Matthew Paris, under the, year 1229, tells 
us, that there came that year an Armenian: prelate to England, 
Who brought letters of, recommendation fromthe” pope, in- 
treating the biſbops there 1o-ſhew him the principal relics of 
_ that country, and the manner of divine worſhip in their churches. 
Paris, whio was then, living; affures-n$,,that/ ſeveral: perſons 
. talked with this ſtrange — — upon many ſubjrcts; and, 
among other things, enquired. the news, concerning he Wan- 
dering Jew, who was in the Eaſt, aſking fevers) ions about 
him z Whether he was ſtill alive, who: he * account 
he gave of himſelf ? The- archbiſnop aſſuted — that this 
Jeu was an Armenian; and an — of the prelate's train 
told them, that the Jew was Pontius Pilates porter, whoſe name 
Was. Cataphilus, who ſeeing chem dra rag 4 Jeſus C Chriſt out of the 
Er Aua bis with his fit upon the back, in order 
io puſh him faſter out of doors, and * — Chriſt ſaid to 
him, The ſon of man gobs his way, but thou ſhalt wait his 
coming. Thereupon the potter was converted, and ba | 
by Ananias with the name..of-Joſeph;- He. lives for ever; and 
. — ty 100 years old, he falls fiek and into a 
woon, during youn 2 to 30, 
the age be was of when —— — — 
that Joſeph was known by his maſter ; that rh had — 7. him eat 
at his table 2. liitle defore his departure from Jeruſalem; that be 
anſwered with. ſufbcient gravity, and without: the leaſt ſmile, 
when, he was ted upon ancient ſacts, ſuch, for inſtance, 
35 the reſurrection of the dead, ho came out of 'their/graves' at 
the encifixion-af Jeſus Chriſt; the hi of the apoſtſes and 
holy, perſonages of old. He ſtands, added he, continually afraid 
of Jeſus Chriſt's. coming to judge the world, ſiboe that day i 0 
=D laſt of his Bier A. mat he committed in ſtriki 
Jeſus makes him — be lis, however, not withaut hopes 0 
| being rior as tee hv as he did it through ignorance. /: Several ſuch 
r. ume to time, ench of 
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the 


—_— abuſi ang omg have given out 
themſelves to yo Waning ng Jo's A taking 4 
ſome in ancient hiſtoty, and the Eaſtern languages, 
. the firope, thas' were this protended per- 
Onage. 

One of theſe 


impoſtors appeared at Hamburgh, in 2347. A 
Chriſti writer alſures us, that he ſaw * and'} "him 


preach 


* 


JEWEL _. og 


yp ood pls a art on ht — ſeetmei to 
—4 — — dull ſtature; Wirt long 
n Ap rae ene wat oBfetrved' to 
which was attributed to the grief and Pain chat 157 
Sade, He aid that, at he time of Jeſus ChiHt's' 
be was a-'ſhuemaker at epi . * — N 


though which our Saviour was do paſ int vi Fon 
that he way then a — — baer — 73 
tatigbed, and ifnfelf'- 


ſtruck — 1 


Elms de 18 1 alt ret 
I'come.” From xt 


% Jeſs ft. ant 
; 8 5 8 = 


| 2 | ey mr vis" af} Sul 
he ſays he Ss et the FIC at . 2 
Jeſus Ohriſt was' condemned Pilate; that he pattie of | 


. our f the ot e a nude 


— w 


— 
ſtay til 1 come e 8 
5 

e ee ere = 
rs off He hath travelled UYirouj parts b 
and ig to Wande t.0 the end inds #6 Hel 
ſick will r teueh; he fats kd 76 and 'pifes fu 
an exa@h pen account 125 MG 
every-countyy; that thoſe who — d . not NRar 
to Mak ef hich” Tue be hn e ie Tent * 
to diſcourſe him; but 1 habe bot been able," im all mhheir 
knowledge, t each im in a c Webel, NET 'of 
great learning ſpoke t him in Arabic; to W | 


mmediately/in-the fame lar Gs FT eng Him that | 
hardly led as one true world: A ge | 
man allied him what he thee Matiorngeys <3 Iker h 5 
ther/” laid he; very welk, at Ormus im Pe 5 10 
Mahomet, be was a perſon of great pet tratior tnowledge 
but ſybje ct, nevertheleſs to error, as well ; as other re bene 5 
that one of his Were etrots was Riis denying the xi 
of Jelus Chriſt ;/ for, jo hay ' Lune e gand ſaw him. 
nailed 3 oy ee rome 
further, That he was at w ro on 
1 © he law. Saladin gy as, hen 2s the ueſts in — 
He related ſeveral particulars conoernin wan the 
Magnificent He like wife ** Tamorlane, Baja Zet; ag" 
An 


0 hit J merit x 
im th 5 —— 


en for gr; 
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: be true, RP 9 5 
addreſs, 
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than before. 
— * 0 tr Dr. Parke 
wether; 


n Legdon,,:. Ine 
lingened and-waited, 1 
you « Popiſh decrve vers 

Vet his tance did not 2 $ 


Civil ooh, e. Martial, alledging. 


did 1 to 2 9 Anto. 5 | 
£ 
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him, to, Kor hyde 


N oy was 2 1 — time, and 
the metropplis. Here he lay e anging 121 

ice, or chrice ſor dat e tll,.a "bop 1 e 
4 1 Hrogmorton, 8 perſon oll great i Git 


. e go Acne de with money, 
that time in oonſiderable offices, d hs ih 9 5 
one Giles Lawrence, who 1 
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called... 


Wi nee re hu ee To tees 
he made a public confeſſion 0 bis forrow bo 
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tion to''Popery; and ſoon \ afterwards wine 10, Selbe gb, ur 
the in non of Peter M tyr, who k 4 Kid of eder 


learned men in his ohen EA. eh he made de 


ce. "he Mkewife uten friend to Türieh, and 
2 ft. hint u his theologieal- — It was probabl bly about 


this time ke ne made" dn Feueſion 10 Padua, Where he con- 


8 ay, il 19-31048196 bb 
in 1780 ! ho'retirced to 
: * — among tlie Tixteen 
uly; 1559, de was in 


tracted a frĩendſtip th Si 
whom be Ter e 


a kw: 3 
the commit don er min el Ny of 
Sarutn, Exeter, Briſtol,” Bath und and Glouceſter, in 
order" to exterminate | it the" Wen of 2 and be 
was confectated biſho Sattfbuty'ae the end of 'Hhe'ſame | -4 
and had the reſtitution of the ies Apr 6, 1550. 
| Kea reg preſented to him as a'reward forh t and 
and angthet atteſtat rot of theſs e Him by the 
iy of Oxford, "who; . W Nrage ory hit, in his 
| Ae the of DD. i ch character be attended 
te queen to Oxford" the following year, and gut the 
divi y Liſpitations' held before her 'maje on tht" occafion. 
He had, before, greatly "diſtinguiſhed dy a fermon 
reached at St. ee e been made a 
ba in he — public — to all the Roman 
wtholi&s nme world, to preduce but one clear and evident 
teſtimony wh of any father or famous writer Who flouriſhed 
— * * 5 fi Chriſt; for any one ofthe articles Which 
the Romaniſts maintain againſt the © urch of England; and two 
years — he OY . famous . Ay for that 
2 expe, he 2 particular attemloſi to his dio- 
e in — firſt viſitation, and'perfe&ed in his 
Bt 4 - his cathedral and parochial 
churches, —— in a1 6 ne juriſdiction. He watched 
ſo narrow the proceedings of 4 ncellor and archdeacons, 
Err e y had no opportunities 
of being * ty of oppre — — . extortion, nor of 
being u bürden to the people, or a ſcandal to himſelf,” To pre- 
vent theſe, and the like abuſes, f Ge which the eccleſiaſtical courts 
bras cenfured, he fat in his conſiftory ecurt, and there ſaw 
— all on were conducted ri d he alſo fat” often as an 
bench of civil j being himſelf a juſtice of 


— 
"Amidft thefe glorfbus employments, the care of his health 
was too much a ede He roſe at four o'clock in the morn- 


ing; 
6 81 
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ing; rern his family at Gve, and in the-cathe- 
dral about fix, | . : 

that he could not, without great violence, be drawn from them. 
After dinner, his doors and ears were open to all ſuitors; and it 
was obſeryed of him, as of Titus, that he never ſent any fad 
from him. Suitors being thus diſmiſſed, he heard, with great 
impartiality and patience, ſuch cauſes debated before him, ag 
either devolved to him as a judge, or were referred to him as an 
arbitrator; and, if he could ſpare any time from theſe, he rec- 
koned it as clear gain to his ſtudy. About- nine at the tg 


called all his ſervants to an account how they had ſpent the d 
and then went to prayers with them: from the chapel he with⸗ 
drew again to his ſtudy, till near midnight, and from thence to 
his bed; in which, when he was laid, the gentleman of his bed- 
chamber read to him till he fell afleep. Mr. Humfrey, who 
relates this, obſerves, that this watchful and laborious life, with- 
out any recreation at all, except what his neceſſary refreſhment 
at meals, and a very few hours of reſt, afforded him, waſted his 
life too faſt, and undoubtedly haſtened his end. In his goth 
years be. fell into a diſorder which carried him off in Sept. 1571. 
e died at Monkton Farley, in his dioceſe, and was buried in 
his cathedral, where there is an infeription over his grave, 
written dy Dr. Laurence Humfrey, who alſo wrote an account 
of his life, to which are prefixed ſeveral copies of verſes in ho- 
nour of him. Dr. Jewel was of a thin habit of body, which he 
exhauſted by intenſe application to his ſtudies. In his temper he 
was pleaſant and affable, modeſt, meek, temperate, and perfectly 
maſter of his paſſions. In his morals he was pious and charit- 
able; and when biſhop, became moſt remarkable for his apoſ- 
tolic doctrine, holy life, prudent government, incorrupt inte- 
grity, unſpotted chaſtity, and bountiful 3 He had na- 
turally a very ſtrong memory, which he greatly improved by 
art, ſo that he could exactly repeat whatever he wrote after once 
reading [x J. He profeſſed to teach others this art, and actually 
taught it his tutor, Dr. Parkhurſt, at Zurich. He was a great 
maiter of the ancient languages, and ſkilled in the German and 
Italian. His writings, a lift of which is inſerted below [Cv], 
have rendered his name famous over all Europe. 8 
. 
Ant! 
71 T 1 Erbortatio ad in auta.collegii CC. His farewell ſpeech 
Oxonienfes,"” The ſubſtance printed in on his expulſion r ws them» 
+ De 
6. © iges 


Humfrey's. Lite of him, . 35». I 2 40 ty oo 5. A 

2. Exhortatio in 80 \ * « . oo 

ve concio in fundatoris Foxi commetmo- ad Scipionemm Patritium Venetum, c. | 

rationem, U Vo Kc. 3. «6 Concio in 15599 and reprinted in the 0 
Vor. VIII. E e | 5 | 


was ſo. fixed to his ſtudies all the morning, 
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under the apoſtle and eva 
with" ſome other of the a 
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-»/JGNATIUS (ſurnamed TMO HRASTUs), one of the apor. 
tlical fathers of the church, was born in Syria [Zz], educated 


ngeliſt St. John, intimately acquainted 
poſtles, eſpecially St. Peter and St. 


Paul; and being fully inſtructed in the doctrines of Chriſtianity, 
Was, for his eminent parts and piety, ordained by St. John [A], 


und confirmed, about the year 67, biſhop of 


theſe two 4 
where the diſciples 


Tnmoved with the too ſure 
So much ſeems to be certain in 


Count of any particulars of his lt 


tes, who firſt planted chriſtianity 


ntiovch [B b 
in that ty, 


alſo were firſt called Chriſtians: In this im- 
rtant feat he continued to fit fomewhat above 40 years, both 
honour and ſafeguard to the Chriſtian religion; in the midſt 
very ſtormy and 1 times, undaunted himſelf, and 

ſure a proſpect of ſuffering a cruel death, 


neral, though we have no ac- 
till the year 107 ; when Tra- 


jan the emperor, fluſhed with a victory he had obtained over the 


Scythians and Daci, came to Antioch to prepare for'a war a 


the Parthians and Armenians; 


inſt 
the 


He entered the city wit 


pomp and folemnities bf a triumph; and, as he had already com- 
menced a perſecution againſt the Chriflians in other parts of the 


father Paul's © Hiſtory of the Council of 


Trent, in Engliſh, by Brent, 3d edition, 
1629, folio. 7. A Letter to Henry 


Bullinger at Zurich, concerning the State 
*of Religion in England,” dated May 22, 
+1559, Printed in the appendix to Strype's 
« Annals, No. xXx. 8. Another letter 
do the ſime, dated Feb. 8, 1566, concern- 
ing his controverſy with Hardynge, ibid. 
No. 36, 37. | 
and Dr. Henry Cole, c. 1560,” $vo. 
10. © A Sermon preached at St. Paul's 
"Croſs, the fecond- Sunday before Eafter, 
anno 1560,” 8 V. Dr, Cole wrote ſev 
letters to him on this ſubjeft. 11. © A 
| Reply to Mr. Hardynge's Anſwer, &c. 
1566,” folio, and again in Latin, by Will. 
Whitaker, fellow of - Trinity-college, 
Cambridge, at Geneva, 1578, 4to; and 
again, in 1585, in folio, with our author's 
4 gia ecclefie 'Anglicanz.” 12. 
«© Apologia eccleſu Anglicanz, 1562; 
vo: it was ſeveral times printed in Eng- 
land and abroad, and a Greek tranſlation 
of it was printed at Oxford, in 1614, 8vo. 


The Engliſh trandation by the lady Bacon, 


wiſe to ſir Nicolas Bacon, entitled, «© An 


« 


9. „Letters between him 


1600, folio. This was ordered by queen 
Elizabeth, king james, king Charles, and 
four ſucceſſive archbiſhops, to be read 
and ,chuined up in all pariſh churches 
throughout England and Wales. 14. 
«© An Anfwer to a Book written by Mr. 
Hardynge, intituled, © A Detection of fun- 
dry foul Errors, c. 1568,” and 1570, 
folio. 15. A View of a ſeditious Bull 


ſent into England from Plus V. &. 1582,” 


8yo. 16. A Treatiſe of the Holy 
Scriptures,” $v0. 17. © Expoſition on the 


two Epiſtles to the Theſſalonians, 1 594, 


$vo. 18. „ A Treatite of the Sacra- 
ments, &. 1583.“ 19. Certain Ser- 
mons preached before the Queen's Majeſty 
at Paul's Croſs, and elſewhere.” AU 
theſe books (except the firſt eight) with 
the © Sermons” and Apology,” were 
were printed at London, 1609, in one vol. 
folio, with an abſtract of the author's liſc, 
by Dan. Featly; but full of faults, as 
Wood fays, 20. „ An Anſwer to certain 
frivolous Objections againſt the Govern- 
ment of the Church of England, 1641, 
4to, a ſingle ſheet. . 21. Many letters in 


88 or Anſwer in Defence of the the collection of records in wi. of Bur- 
urch of England, e. 1562,” to. net's “ Hiſtory of the ation. 
This = Apology”? was approved by the [] Jortin's « Remarks on Eccleſ. 

, ſet forth with the conſent of Hiſtory, Vol. I. p. 359. | 
the biber 13. © A Defence of the 2 Waterland's el importance of the 
Apology , &c. 1 564," 1557, folio,” again 8 i * Chap. . | 
Ta Latin, by The. tells of [a] Cave ip the Life of this Martyr. 

| _ *_ empue, 
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empire, he now reſolved to carry it on here. However, as ha 
was naturally mild and humane, though he ordeted the laws to 
be put in force againſt them, if convicted, yet he forbad them 
to be lought for puniſnm enn. 
In this ſtate of affairs, Ignatius, thinking it more prudent to 
1 than ſtay to be ſent for, of his on accord preſented him - 
f to the emperor; and, it is ſaid, there paſſed a. large and 
particular djſcourſe between them, wherein the emperor expreſ- 
ſin a ſurpriſe how he dared to tranſgreſs the laws, the biſhop 
took the opportunity to aſſert his own innocence, and the power 
which had given -Chriſtians over evil ſpirits; declaring, 
that “the gods of the Gentiles were no better than demons, 
there being but one ſupreme Deity, who made the world, and 
his only begotten ſon Jeſus Chriſt, who, though crucified under 
Pilate, had yet deſtroyed him that had the power of ſin, that is, 
the devil, and would ruin the whole power and empire of the 
dæmons, and tread it under the feet of thoſe who carried God 
in their hearts.“ The ifſue of this was, that he was caſt into 
priſon, and this ſentence paſſed upon him, that, being incurably 
overrun with ſuperſtition, he ſhould be carried bound by ſoldiers 
to Rome, and there thrown as a prey to wild beaſts. It may 
ſeem ſtrange that they ſhould ſend an old man by land, at a great 
expence, attended with ſoldiers, from Syria to Rome, inſtead 
of caſting him to the lions at Antioch : but it is ſaid, that Tra- 
jan did this on purpoſe to make an example of him, as of a 
ringleader of the ſect, and to deter the Chriſtians from preach- 
ing and ſpreading their religion: and, for the ſame reaſon, he 
ſent him to be executed at Rome, where there were many Chriſ- 
tians, and which, as it was the pom of the world, ſo was it 
the head quarters of all ſorts of re 2 Ignatius was ſo far 
from being diſmayed, that he heartily rejoiced at the fatal de- 
cree. | thank thee, O Lord,” ſays he, that thou haſt con- 
deſcended to honour me with thy love, and haſt thought me 
worthy, with thy apoſtle St. Paul, to be found in iron chains.“ 
With theſe words he cheerfully embraced: his chains; and, hav- 
ing frequently prayed for his church, and recommended it to the 
divine care and providence, he delivered up himſelf into the hands 
of his keepets. Theſe were 10 ſoldiers, by whom he was firſt 
conducted to Seleucia, a port of Syria, at about 16 miles diſtance, 
the place where Paul and Barnabas ſet ſail for Cyprus. Arriy- 
ing at Smyrna in Ionia, Ignatius went to viſit. Pulycarp, biſhop 
of that place, and was himſelf viſited by the clergy of the Aſiatic 
churches; tound the country. In return for, that kindneſs, he 
wrote letters to ſeveral churches, as the Epheſians, Magneſians, 
Trallians, befides the Romans, for their inſtruclion and: eſta- 
bliſhment in the faith; one of theſe was addreſſed to the Chrif- 
tians at Rome, to iet New with his preſdat Nate 2 pale 
11558 5 e 2 A lonate 
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fionate deſire not to be hindered in that courſe of martyr 


which he was now haſtening to accompliſh. | " I'LL 
His guard, a little impatient at their ſtay, ſet fail with him 
for Troas, a noted city of the leſſer Phrygia, not far from the 
ruins of old Troy; where, at his arrival, ho was much refreſhed 
with the news he received of the perſecution ceaſing in the church 
af Antioch. Hither alfo ſeveral churches ſent their meſſengers 
to pay their reſpects to him, and hence too he diſpatched two 
epiſtles, one to the church of Philadelphia, and the other to that 
ol Smyrna; and together with this laſt, as Euſebius relates, he 
wrote: privately to Polycarp, recommending to him the care and 
inſpection of the church of Antioch. All this while his keepers, 
the 10 ſoldiers, uſed him very cruelly and barbarouſly. He 
complains of it himſelf : . From Syria even to'Rome” fays he, 
both by ſea and land, I fight with beaſts; night and day I am 
chained io the leopards, which is my military guard, who, the 
kinder I am to them, are the more cruel and fierce to me.“ 
From Troas they ſailed to Neapolis, a maritime town in Ma- 
cedonia, thence to Philippi, a — colony, where they were 
entertained with all imaginable kindneſs and courteſy, and con- 
ducted forwards on their journey, paſſing on foot through Ma- 
cedonia and Epirus, till they came to Epidaurum, a city of Dal- 
matia, where again taking ſhipping, they ſailed throngh the 
Adriatic, and arrived at Rhegium, a port town in Ita. 
The Chriſtians at Rome, daily expecting his arrival, had 
come out to meet and entertain him, and accordingly received 
him with an equal mixture of joy and ſorrow: but when ſome 
of them intimated, that poſſibly the populace might be diſſuaded 
from deſiring his death, he expreſſed a pious indignation, in- 
treating them to caſt no obſtacles in his way, nor do any thing 
that might hinder him, now he was haſtening to his crown. 
The interval before his martyrdom was ſpent in prayers for the 
= 2nd proſperity of the church. That his puniſhment might 
the more pompous and public, one of their ſolemn feftivals, 
the Saturnalia, was choſen for his execution; when it was their 
cultom to entertain the people with the conflicts of  gladiators, 
and the hunting and fighting with wild beaſts. Accordingly, 
Dec. 20, he was brought out into the amphitheatre; and the 
lions, being let looſe upon him, quickly difpatched their meal, 
leaving nothing but a few of the hardeſt of his bones. Theſe 
remains were gathered up by two deacons who had been the com- 
panions of his journey, and tranſported to Antioch, t. 
His epiſtles are very intereſting remains of "eccleſiaſtical anti- 
quity on many accounts. He ſtands at the head of thoſe Ante- 
nicene fathers, who have occaſionally delivered their opinions in 
defence of the true divinity of Chriſt, whom he calls the Son of 
God, and his eternal word. He is alſo reckoned the great cham- 


pion 


TIL EYREUS. 1 
on of the epiſoopal order, as 'diftin& and ſiperior'to that of 
bac and deacon. He is conſtantly uced as an inſtance 
of the continuation of 3 gifts, after the; time of the 
10 particularly that of divine revelation. But the moſt 
t uſe of his writings reſpects the authenticity of the 
holy ſcriptures, to which he e alludes, in any; very en 
pref ons which are extant, 

ILIVE (Jacon), was a printer, and the” Fa * a printer 
but he applied himſelf to letter- cutting in 1730, and carried oma 
foundery and a printing-houſe together [o]. Ie was an 
tious compoſitor, and was ſaid to know the letters by 7 
but being not perfectly ſound in mind, produced ſome ſtraz 
works. In wy 51, he publiſhed a pretended tranflation of 

k of Jaſher;” ſaid to have been made by one Alcuin of 
Britain. The account given of the tranſlation ful of glating 
abſurdities z- but the publication, in fact, was ſecretly: 0 

him, and printed bf by n 1 He publiſhed, in 2733; an 
ration, intended to prove the plutality of Callan aſſerting that 
this earth is hell, that the fouls of ai are apoſtate-angels, and that 
the fre to puniſh thoſe confined to this world at the da day of Slee 
ment will be immaterial. This was written in 1729, and 
afterwards at Joiners-hall, parſuant to the ville his 3 47 
who had held the ſaine extraordinary opinions. A ſecond pam . 
called A Dialogue between 4 or af the Church of 
land and Mr. wag — upon the Subject of. en, 
133 Oration is highly 5 in 
Raselle 8 third part by « In ntereſting Events relating to Bengal!“ 
For publiſhing *© Modeſt Remarks on the late Biſſid 'Shetlock's 
Sermons, Live was conſmed in Clerkenwell 'Bri etl from 
June Ph 2756, till June 30, 1 during which 0 
publiſhed} #4 caſons offered for ihe Re tion of 
of Correction in Clerkenwell; ci 1 17, and projected 
other re forming; treatiſes, enumerated in Gough's!i< Britifhy * 
porn}; where is alſo a»memoranduty, ener 
i, of |Hive's attempt 0 reſtore the company a 
8 io ſheit primitive conſtiyition;: He died id 176 rem fg 
R RIUS Mar rnias Faac ius, W eee 
moſt learned idibiue of ie Augſburgh confeſſion; wan hörn, 
1520 at Albona in e y called AHyria! rote wy 
inſtauſted i in a C one ie e en k 
till he was me years of age; To SA was Nouns 4 
good maſter in Gtdek and Hehre w. : Ta-xg41 4 Havidy' for Tome 
ene a0 ſtrong diſtibe to the BR \rCligion; ant N 
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inclined to the Reformation, he went to Wittenberg, to' finiſh 
dis ſtudies under Luther and Melancthon. The latter gave him 
a thouſand proofs of his Gee and eee z but IIIy- 
rius, growing fanatical, ſtrongly oppoſed the Interim, with all 
the eee wt had ſuggeſtee 3 and alſo wrote 
with ſo much virulence againſt this excellent perſon, as to call 
him Hchidna 1/lyrica. He had the chief direction of the Cen- 
uri Magdeburgenſes,“ and was the author of ſeveral learned 
works. He was indeed a man of excellent parts, very great 
learning, and of a juſt and wet: gonad zeal againſt Popery ; 
but at the ſame time of ſo reſtleſs, paſſionate, and quarrelſome 
a temper, as to overbalance all his good qualities, and raiſe innu- 
merable diſturbances among the Proteſtants. He died in 1575, 
very little, if at all, lamented. oo 
+. IMBERT (Jonsx), a learned advocate in France, was born 
at Rochelle, and, after ſerving the office of Feutenant-criminel at 
Fontenay-le-comte, died towards the end of the 16th century. 
He was conſidered as one of the moſt able practical lawyers of 
his time, and has left the following works as monuments of his 
learning. 1. Enchiridion juris ſcripti Galliz jor “ a Ma- 
nual of written Law of France,” 4to, 1559. It was tranſlated 
into French by Théveneau. 2. * Inſtitutiones forenſes, or 
4 The Practice of the Bar, 8vo, 1541. Theſe books were 
formerly much conſulted, and have been illuſtrated by learned 
Naim ener een en 
„ IMBERT err inter of Marſeilles, who 
ſtudied ſome time under Vander. bon and Le Brun. Being 
diſguſted with the world, at the age of 34, he entered into the 
order of St. Bruno: but the ſuperiors of the order, perceiving 
his great talents in his art, encouraged: him to exert them, and 
ſurniſhed him with opportunities. their intereſt he was em- 
ployed to paint for many focieties of Carthuſians, but the pic - 
tutes moſt eſteemed, are thoſe which he executed for that of 
Ville -neuve, at Avignon, where he made his vows, and where 
He died, at the age of 83, in the year 1740. His moſt perfect 
icture is (or was) at the high altar of the Chartreux, at Mar- 
E It is à canvas of unuſual ſize, repreſeming à view of 
Calvary... The Gen 1s. full of: taſte, the colouring and con- 
traſts highly pictureſque, the expreſſion: juſt, with fine touches 
en puthetie, and the Whole executed with much good ſenſe 
F Bak 002 r ene 
2 JMHOFF (Janes-W1LI1Aam), a very famous genealogilt, 
born of :a noble family at Nuremberg, in 1661, was a lawyer 
in Mit ci 4 of its L noo 1 was 1 
as having a fi r 2 | nd knowledpe of the" intereſts 
"of gene W me e ſtates, and the hiſtory of the 
principal families in Europe. He died in 1728. His works 
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nealogiæ 2 


INCHOFER; _ 


were, 1. Genealogiæ excellentium in Gallia- familiarumg? 
folio, Norimb. 1687. 2. Genealogiæ familiarum-Bellomas 
neriæ, & c. Norimb. 1688, folio. 3. Hiſtoria Genealogie 
Regum Magnæ Britanniæ, Norimb. 3 4. ö Na · 
titia procerum S. R. imperii, Tubingen, 1693, ſolio. 5 
« Hiſtorica Italiæ et Hiſpanic genealogica, Norimb, folio, 
Ne 6. Corpus Hiſtoriz genealogicæ Italiæ et Hiſpaniæ, 


D orimb. folio, 1702. 4. 46 Recherches Hiſtoriques et Genea⸗ 


logiques des Grands d Eſpagne, Amſterd. folio, 1708. 8 
« Stemina regium Luſitanicum, folio, Amſterd. 1708, 9. Ge⸗ 

o Alluſtrium/in Hiſpani& familiarum, folio, Lei 
1 20. 1 f : 31 1 
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_ IMPERIALI (Joan Bar Tris), a celebrate phyſician; was 


born at Vicenza in 1568, of the noble family of his natne; 


which is one of the twenty - four nobles of Genda. He ſtudied 
at Verona, and afterwards at Bologna, under Jerome Mercu- 
rialis and Frederic Pendoſius. He made a great progreſs in the 
and the ſciences, and became one of the moſt able 
men of his time. He excelled particularly in philoſophy and 
phyſic, which he taught with ſucceſs at Padua. Upon his re- 
turn to Vicenza, he practiſed his profeſſion with extraordinary 
reputation till his death, which happened in May, 1623, at 54 
years af age. He was a ſkilful writer in Latin, both of proſe 
and verſe; and particularly imitated Catullus. There is by 
him a quarto volume, Exercitationum exoticarum, Venice, 


nn len en ee eee eee eee eee 
5 IMPERIALI (Jonas), ſon of the former, was equally cele- 
brated as à phyſician and as a writer. He was born in 1602. 
His two principal works were printed at Venice, in 1640, in 
one volume, namely, 1. Muſeum Hiſtoricum, a collection 
of hiſtorical eulogies. 2. Muſeum: Phyſieum, five de humano 
ine nio. He died in 1653. 18 J | wer oy r ary att 
MPERIALI-(Grusspre-RenATo), born at Genga in 1662, 
was chiefly celebrated for; the magnifſcent library which was 
2 1 wo 2 Jo the ornaments of the city 
negotiations, and alwa P them with ſucceſs... Being 


vote. | He, died in 1737, at the age of 86. A deſcriptive cata- 
Warte nin e | 
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for mich purple he he reſolved the Jeſuits; 
for rpoſe he went to ng and enrolled: himſelf a 
that ſociety. in 1607, ' Here. wy his thoughts 
775 philoſophy, ren? ung and divini e maſter 
heſe ſciences ; and afterwards taught - a great while at 
 Meffina, Where he reg 2 in 1635 entitled, . Epiſ- 
tobe B. Matiz Vi 5 veritas /vindicata,” or 
be Bleſſed Virgin | Mary's Letter to dhe Pe of. Meſſina 
| piovell 10 be genuine,” folio. This gate fo offence; that 
complaints were made of it to the tonic the Index at 
gt Rome, whereupow he was ſummoned before them; but the 
reaſons he pleaded in defence of what he had advanced, gave ſo 
much ſatisfactlon to the — 8 that they ordered him only 
to alter the title, and, far * gave hitn leave to 
7 i, with ſoch r or additions as he thought 
een cores eee er ice, and the 
nd edition came out at Viterbo in 16 e Conjec- 
ratio ad epiſtolam beatifſime Maria ad: Meſſanen- 
ſez, A Conjecture concerning the ble E Virgin Mary's 
Letter to te People of Meſlina.””! Inchofer, however, was 
not pleaſed with the Jeſuits, among whom he ſuffered many 
diſcontents ; and, in 2 wrote a ſatire . them, which 
was publiſhed i in 1648, in Holland, ſoon after his death, which 
happened that year at Milan. The title of it is, 2. Mo- 
naxchia ſolipſorum.” The author calls himſelf Lucius Cor. 
nelius Europæus. Some maintain that the real author was 
lins Beotti. He publiſhed ſeveral other Worlls, ich fhew 
im to have been a very learned man, tigctured with 
my Theſe works are, 3.“ Annali ſticorum 
r Tomus primus, folioʒ 1644 a book full of 
4 *< Hiſtoria trium Magorum, 4to, 1639. Here 
he manifeſts as little judgement as in his rreatiſe on * en 
__ 44 De fades Talat; 410, 16311 
INGDUIMBERTI ewe * 
lary and learned biſhop of as, at which: place he 
S in 1683. e — e _ 
- on 25 ued his t ies; hut, thinking the 
he G rtians more ſtrict and perfect, he/ afterwards 
kin * habie pf that ordet, His merit 3 taiſed him to 
the 21 diſtinguiſhed 6ffices his brethren, and being diſ- 
ed on ſame buſineſs to Nome, he completely gained the 


confidence and eſteem of Clement X11. By ompietly be was 
named archbiſhop of Theodoſia partibus, — of Car- 


114 * an ex · 


tras in 173. In this ſituation he was diſti ed b 
virtues that can charaRerize/a Chriſtian VN 

a cernment, — knowledge, united with the comp * 
290 ts His life was hand WA wal, a 
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wealth was all employed to relieve the poor, or ſerve the public. 
He hwilt a vaſt and magnificent hoſpital, andeſtablithed the moſt 
extenſive library thoſe provinces had ever ſeen, which he gave 
fon public uſe, He died in 175), of an apoplectic attack, in 
his 75th year. This excellent man was not unknown in the 
literary world, 1 ſome original works, and ſome 
editions of other authors. The principal of theſe productions 
are, 1 inus character Reverentli admodùm in Chriſto 

Patris D. ndi Johannis Butillierii Nancæi, Ato, 1718, 
at Rome... cot ng rr Pagan 3 3 e e he. 
ologie Neligieuſe, being a treatiſe on ties of a monaſtie 
life, 3 vols. folio, Sr 1731. 3. An Italian tranſlation-of 
a French treatiſe, by father Didier, on the inſallibility of the 
pope, folio, Rome, 17 3a. 4. An edition of the works of Bar- 
tholome w des Martyrs, with his life, 2 vols. folio- 5. La Vie 
ſeparte, another treatiſe on monaſtic liſe, in a vole- Ato, 1727. 
INGULEHUSs, was born at London in 1030{ HFV and edu- 
cated; at Weſtminſter and Oxford, in which latter place he be- 
came particularly attached to the ſtudy of; Ariſtotle and Cicero. 
His father, having ſome employment at the court of-Edward the 
Conſeſſor, introduced his ſon phus to queen Editha, with 
whom he frequently converſed. In zo5t he went over to Nor- 
mandy, where he was graciouſly received by William, duke of 
that country, who made him his ſecretary. In 1064 be went in 
an expedition to the Holy Land. and after his return became a 
Benedictine in the monaſtery of Fontanelle in Normandy, where 
he was ſoon after elected prior. In 1076, Williamg now kin 
of: England, ſent for Ingulphus, and appointed him..abbot 
Croyland. In tbis ſituation: he continued many ars, in hig 
favour: with the king, and archbiſnop Lanfranc. He rebulk 
the monaſtery uf Croyland, and obtained for it many privi- 
leges. Du Pin ſays, that ſume time beſore his death, he obtained 
leave to retire; from. the abbey, but his authority for this aſſertion 
is dubious. . Ingulphus died in 110945 There is extam by him, 
a hiſtory uf the inonaſtery over Which he entitled, 
Re Hans „pub · 
liched among de (4 5 Scripeores,” by fir H. Saville, Lordon, L596, 
folio. It was alſo printed at Frank fort, in 2 602, and at Oxford. 
in 168 J, and die lait is he moſt complete of the-thres-editions. 
INNOCENT HII. (properly -Lora ano: Conti) ene ef 
re and talents! He was'a 
native of 14 , of the family ei the counts of Segui and 

born in 1161 The fame of | his learning raiſed him 0 the 
dignity of cardinal, and he was raifed to he papacy in 2198, as 
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who had abilities to take advantage of the diſpoſition of the 
umes, were very great. He encouraged the cruſades to the 
Holy Land, he excited one againſt the unfortunate Albigenſes 
in Languedoc, he put the kingdom of Philip Auguſtus of rance 
under interdict, and excommunicated king John of England, 
and Raimond count of Toulouſe. He obtained the ſovereignty 
of ſeveral places in 1 which had not been ſubſect to his 

eſſors; and greatly extended n in the — 


of Rome itſelf. — convened Lateran counci 
in which were paſſed ſeveral. important * — One of 
theſe as a canon forbidding to . the number of religious 
orders, leſt they ſhould rotates: en into the church: 
neventheleſs, the Dominicans, the Franciſcays, and ſome others, 
2 inated under his pontificate. Innocent died in 1216. 
com his. youth, Innocent had been (diſtinguiſhed ſor his abili- 
uns; and ſome proofs. of them are ſtill: extaht. 1. Two folio 
volumes of letters hy him, were puliſhed in 1690, by Baluze; 
but Whatever merit they may have of 2 dien or moral 
kind, they are not diſtinguiſhed for their ſtyle. 2. e is a 
work of his in three „entitled, De contemp mundi, 
five de miſeria humanz conditionis, which has been ſeveral 
times publiſned. 3. Finally, his works were publiſned collec- 
tively-at, Cologny in 1575. The ul hymn. of the Romilh 
church; beginning Veni ſancte ſpiritus, was compoſed by 


him; and other hymns have been to him of which he 
was nat the 83 8 is * Stabat Mater, which 
r 0 24 A1 „ 2 21 Wits 4g i £L i 


1 (Ave: (AvgusT INO), , aSichan.Je delt, and >celgbrates 
kiſtorian-and antiquarys was born in 1595. Little is known of 
Rim, except the works he produced; Which were, 1. II 
Palermo antico facro-et-nobile, et Annali della felice-cirta di 
Palermo, 3 vols. folio, iſhed in 1649. 2. Hiſtoria 
Paradifi terreftris,”. Ao, 1641. 3. La — Siciliana,” 
which was the hiſtory of the city of -Caccamo. This was 
printed at Palermo, in 1651, 4to. In. this work he jocularly 
alludes to the horrid Siciliun I eſpersy gi the people of. Cacs 
camo and Palermo the. honour of ei „ firam in ons 
as he bxpreſſes. it. He died in 167. _ wot 

JOAN Pore), called by Plalina, Jchm- WI I hav 
tainet a place in the hiſtory of the popes} deſerves! 1% — 
article in theſe memoirs, notwithſtanding ber very exiſtence is 
At leaſt uncertain. This ſubject has — — 

animoſiy on both ſides, — the P and the Brateſtants, 
us if the whole of religion depended on it. * Thete are veckoned 
— of ſixty of the Romiſh comraunion, and among them 
ſeveral monks and canonized ſaints, by whom the W is related 


thus: 24 li c notes W 1 
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- 'Abvut'th#'tniddle of the ninth , Viz," between the pon- 
tificates of Leo IV. and Benedict 11 . [6 — woman, called 
Joan, was promoted to the pontificate, by he name of John; 
whom Platina, and almoſt all other hiſtorians; have reckoned as 
the VIIIch öf that name, and others as the VII: ſome eat 
her only John. This female pope was born at Mentz, where 
ſhe went by the name of Engliſh John [a]; whether becauſe 
ſhe Was of Engliſh extraction, or for what other reaſon, is not 
known: ſome modern hiſtorians ſay ſhe was called Agnes, that 
is, the chaſte, by way of ' irony, perhaps, before her pontificate. 
She had from her infancy an extraordinary paſſion: for 3 
and travelling, and in order to fatisfy this inclination, put 
men's clothes; and went to Athens, in company with one of her 
friends, whom the ſcandalous ' Chronicle calls her favourite 
Lover. From Athens ſhe went to Rome, where ſhe taught We 
vinity; and, in the garb of a a, acquired ſo great | 
tion for underſtanding, learning, and RE the was oY 
. elected pope in the room of Leo we . 
Hitherto there is nothing in this ſtory but ee enen 
honour 60 Joan, and iT fair ſex in n general Þ 7 22 ſeveral mod 
hiſtorians add many particulars date nature. 
They pretend, thi Join cx carried her 43 too fl towards 
_ friend, to''whoſe/ aſſiſtance ſhe owed her advancement in- 
2 and chat my on e as much ſtruck by the beau. 
— of her perſon hoſe of her mind, taught her ſome- 
what more than — aK and philoſophy." This commerce, 
however, mi ht have — * — had it not been far at 
unlucky accident: Joan, miſtaken, without doubt, in Ns tec. 
koning, veariired? to go to a proceſſion, where ſhe had the mis- 
fortune to be brou 8 to bed in the middle of the ſtreet, between 
the Coloſſeum and the church of St. Clement. Hiſtory; ot 
fable, ſays ſhe died there: whether of her pains, or but of 
rief at having ſ badly concerted her meaſures; is what we are 
eft to gueſs. To whatever it might be owing, Joan, it is faid, 
died in labour, after having held the pontifical fee about two 
years. It is pretended; that whenever the moſt holy father 
paſſes by this fatal ſpot, he never fails to turn — head afide, in 
token of his abhorrence of What happened ther J and an 
author, whoſe teſtimony dvght de to be ſuſpected in theſe 
matters, 2 us; that the marble ſtatue, hich was to be ſeen 
wh Nima to 0 2g, 11.113: qt 21 
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"Enfant des Vi ub arianus Scotus _ I. 
have affirmed” 2 who e od ak 2d anf. 8 2 

[4] Her true name was Gilberta, and 8125 Id. r Chro ay | 
ir is aid ſhe took the name of Engliſh; or the fame y as 1 F 
Anglus, from Anglus, 4 menk of the ab:: 1 
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in his time in the very place, was originally ſet up chere / as a 
monument of the fac LJ. As an appendage to this-ſtory, we 
ate told of a pierced chair in which the popes elect were after- 
wards obliged to ſit, to preclude ſuch another miſtake by actual 
mination. This ceremony has, at all events, been long 
Such is the ſtory, with its moſt curious circuraſtances, as re- 
lated in the hiſtory of the popes. It was certainly received and 
avowed as a truth for ſome centuries. Since it became a matter 
of diſpute, ſome-writers of the Romiſh church have denied it; 
ſome have apologized. for it abſurdly enough; others in a way 
that might be admitted, did not that church claim to be infallible: 
for it was that claim which firſt brought the truth of this hiſtory 
under examination. The Proteſtants alledged it as a clear proof 
againſt the claim; ſince it could not be denied that, in this in- 
ſtance, the church was deoeived by a woman in diſguiſe. This 
put the Roman Catholics upon ſearching. more narrowly than 
fore into the affait; and the reſult of that enquity was, firſt 
doubt, and next an improbability, of Joan's. real exiſtence. 
his led to a further inquiry into the origin of the ſtory ; whence 
it appeared, that there were no footſteps of its being known in 
the for 200 years after it was ſaid to have happened I uu]. 
FEneas Sylvius, who was pope in the 15th century, under the 
name of Pius II. was the. firſt who called it in queſtion, and 
he touched it but {lightly, and as it were with fearz obſerving, that 
er election of that woman there was no error in a matter of 
th, but only ah ignorance as to a, matter of fact: and alfo, 
that the ſtory was not certaig. Vet this very Splvius ſuffered 
Joan's name to be placed among thoſe of th% her in the 
regiſter, of Siena, and tranſcribed the ſtory in his hiſtorical work 
printed at Nuremburg in 1493. The example of Sylvius em- 
dened others to  fearch. more freely into the matter, who, 


finding it to have no good foundation, thongbt proper to give 
NPA ann nn a od tin teten er 5 
Hut ibis did not ſilence the Proteſtants. On the contrary, 
they thought themſelves the more obliged to labour in ſupport 


of it, as an indelible blot and reproach upon their adverſaries; 

and to avate the matter; ſeveral. circumſtances were men- 

tioned with the view of expoſing the credulity ani weakneſs of 

11 Penne hich, it was maintained, had authorized them, 
n this 

in her 


irit it was obſerved, not only that Joan, being inſtalled 
„ admitted others into orders, after the manner; of 
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abbots, ſung-maſs, conſeorated churches and altart, adminĩſtered 
the ſac preſented her feet to be killed, and performed 
which the popes: of Rome are wont io do: but, 
was thus in poſſeſſion of that high 2 ſhe 

of hers, 


: 
9 x 


en 
that whilld 
was ö child by a certain cardinal; u chaplain 
who 


very well of what fex the was; that ſhe was delivered 
and died as related; that on account of ſuch ſin, and be- 
cauſe ſhe was thus delivered in public, ſhe was deprived of all 
the honours which are uſed to be paid to the popes, and buried 
without any pontifical pomp ; and that the fearching-chair, now 
no longer in uſe, had been laid aſide, becauſe the popes, While 
they are cardinals, give ſo many unqueſtionable proofs of theit 
virility, that there is no longer any occaſion for ſo holy a cere- 


This ſtory of pope Joan, in the church of Rome, is well 
matched by that of the Nag's-head conſecration of archbiſhop 
Parker, at the Reformation in England; and the diſputes con» 
cerning them, between the two churches, are little worth main · 
taining witk much eagerneſs or animoſity. . 

JOACHIM, abbot of Corazzo, and afterwards'of Flora in 
Calabria, diſtinguiſhed for his pretended prophecies, and re- 
markable opinions, was born at Celico near Coſenza, in the 
year 1130. He was of the Ciſtertian order, and had feveral 
monaſteries ſubject to his 2 which he directed with 
the utmoſt wiſdom and regularity. He was revered by the multi- 
tude as a perſon divinely inſpired, and even equal tothe moſt illuſ- 
trious of the ancient prophets. Many of his predictions were 
formerly circulated, and indeed are ſtill extant,” having paſſed 
through ſeveral editions, and received illuſtration from ſeveral 
commentators. He taught egroneous notions reſpecting the 
holy Trinity, which amounted fully to tritheiſm; but wii 
more extraordinary, he taught that the morality of the Goſpel 
is imperfect, and that a better and more complete law is to be 
given by the Holy Ghoſt, which is to be everlaſting. Theſe 
reveries gave birth to a book attributed to Joachim, entitled, 
The Everlaſting Goſpel,” or © The Goſpel of the Holy Ghoſt,” 
It is not to be doubted, ſays Moſheim, ** that Joachim was the 
author of various predictions, and that he, in -a particular 
manner, foretold the reformation of the church, of which he 
might ſee the abſolute neceſſity. It is however certain, that the 
greater part of the eee and writings,..which were for- 
merly attributed to him, were compoſed by others. This we 
may affirm even of the Everlaſting Goſpel; the work undoubtedly 
of ſome obſcure, filly, viſionary monk, who though. 

roper to adorn his reveries with the celebrated name of 

Joachim, in order to gain them credit; and render them more 
agreeable, to the multitude.” © The” titte of 3 570 

* * duction 
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duction is taken from Rev. xiv. 6. and it cuntained three 
books. The firſt was entitled, Liber roncordie usr, or the 
book of the harmony of truth: the ſecond, {pore nova, or 
new revelation ; and the third, Pſalterium dum Obordarum. 
This account was taken from a MS, of that work in the library 
of the Sorbonne[x].” It is neceſfary, we ſhould obſerve, to 
diſtinguiſh this from the Introduction to the Everlaſting 
Goſpel,” written by a friar named Gerhard, and publiſhed in 
1250. Joachim died in 1202, leaving a number of followers 
who were called Joachimites. His works have been publiſhed 


in folio, Venice, 1516, Kc. and contain propoſitions Which 


have been condemned by ſeveral councils. The part of his 
works moſt eſteemed is his commentaries on 1ſatah,” Jeremiah, 
and the 1 His life was written by a a Dominican 
named Gervaiſe, and publiſhed in 1745, in 2 vols. 1 2mo. 
IOBERT (Louis), a pious and learned Jeſuit, was a native 
of Paris; where he was born in 1647. He taught polite lite- 
rature in his own order, and diſtinguiſhed himſelt as a preacher. 
He died at Paris in 1719, at the age of 72. "There are ſeveral 
tracts of piety of his writing, beſides a piece entitled, «La 
Science des Medailles,” in good eſteem; of which the beſt edi- 
tion is that of Paris, in 1739, 2 vols. 12mo. f 
IOD ELLE (SręrRHEN), lord of Limodin, was born, in 
1532, at Paris, and ſo much diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his talents 
for poetry, as to be one of the Pleiades [9 ſo named by Ron- 
ſard. He was the firſt French who wrote comedies and 
ies in his own language. His t ies had choruſſes in 
the manner of 'the Greek ; and though very imperfect, 
were then greatly admired. His Cleopatra having been acted 
before the king with vaſt applauſe, Ronſard and other poets, in 
a bacchanalian frolic, meeting with a goat, preſented it, with a 
kind of humorous ſolemnity, to Jodelle; in imitation of the 
ancients, who ſacrificed a goat to Bacchus, as the patron of tra- 
3 But this act of homage was deemed very profane and 
eatheniſh by the clergy of the time. Beſides poetry, Jodelle 
had other accompliſhments. He was an orator; well ſkilled in 
architecture, ſculpture, and painting; and a good maſter. of 
the ſword, which he always wore, having a right to it as a gen- 
tleman, In his younger years he embraced the-reformed-reli- 
gion, and lived at ' Geneva, where he wrote one night, extem- 
pore, (for he had a wonderful talent of that kind) 100 Latin 
verſes; in which he deſcribed the maſs, with ſtrong ſarcaſms. 
But he returned ere long, to Paris, and to that maſs which he 
he had ſo much cried down in his Latin verſes. Hence the 


ty 
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Hoguenots probably called bim an impious man, and even 


an atheiſtepithets that muſt unavoidably be fixed upon him 6 
the thicyionnets, which he made immediately after the maſ 
ſacte on 8d. Bartholomew's day, in order ta charge their minif- 
ters with being the cauſe of the executions, murders, and wars, 
Which Mad raged in France ſince the beginning of the Reforma- 


tion. He is ſaid to have received for theſe ſonnets a large ſum 


of money f. He might have been ſupported by royal pa- 
tronage, 1 neglected his intereſt at erat, pork died oy Ry 
in 1573, aged 41. In 1574, his friends publiſhed a volume of 
his works, which contains two tragedies, - „Cleopatra, and 
«© Dido ;”” a comedy named Eugene;” beſides ſongs, ſonnets, 
odes, elegies, ce. e ee Pf n 

JOHN of Saliſbury, an Engliſhman, biſhop of Chartres, 
and one of the moſt learned men in the twelfth century. In 
his youth he lived with Peter de Celles, abbot of St. Rheims, 
as his clerk; but leaving the abbot for ſome time, he went to 
finiſh his ſtudies at Paris, where he was ſupported by the, libe- 
rality of Theobald IV. ſurnamed the Great, count of Cham- 
pagne in France. In this univerſity he took his doctor's degree, 
— afterwards went to Rome to make his devoirs to pope Adrian 
his countryman, who received him very graciouſly, and ſhewed 
him ſeveral marks of friendſhip. From Rome. he returned to 
Paris, where he eſtabliſhed a ſchoot ; and among other ſcholars 
had the honour of teaching the learned Peter de Blois. After 
ſome time, he took a voyage to England, where he was enter- 
tained by Theobald, arebbiſh of Canterbury; and, after-the 
death of that prelate, Hhved with "Thomas a Becket, his ſuc- 
ceſſor, whoſe companion he was till the death of the latter. In 
1177, he was choſen biſhop of Chartres by the clergy of that 
dioceſe. This promotion was obtained by the recommendation 
of Louis the Young, king of France, and the ſolicitation of 
his friend William W ſon of Theobald IV. who 
had been tranſlated from that ſee to the metropolitan chair of 
Sens. Theſe friends were probably procured by his patron 
Thomas à Becket, to whoſe merits he always aſcribed his elec- 
tion [d. He governed this church with admirable prudence; 
and, having aſſed at the council. of Lateran in 1179, died two 
years after. He wrote ſeveral books, which are . . Thoſe 
which remain, are his Life of St. Thomas of Canterbury” 
« A Collection of Letters; and his“ Polyeraticon, or De: 
nugis Curialium, & veſtigiis philoſophorum, Libri octo, Ac.” | 


le Memoirs de Peſtat de France, in theſe terme: 4e Joannes, divins miſera- 

. 0 diuone, & metitis 8. * martyris, Car- 
Lm be expreſſed, by an_inſcrip- ctenks ecelefe miſter bu ae. 
den upon the greatelt part of bis later e & tas 
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a Pre an Engliſh divine of remarkable 
learning and ſteadineſs in ſuffering for the principles of the Re- 
volution in 1688. He was born in 1649, in Warwickſhire ; 
and being put to St. Paul's ſchool in Fi wk ſtudied with ſuch 
ſucoeſs and reputation, that as ſoon, as he was fit for the uni- 
verſity, he was made keeper, of the library to that ſchool. In 
this {tation he applied himſelf to the Oriental languages, in 
which, he made great progreſs. He was of Trinity-college, 
Cambridge, but left the univerſity. without taking a degree. He 
entered into orders, and was preſented by a friend, in 1669-70, 
to the rectory of Corringham in Eſſex. This living, which 
was worth no more than 8ol, a year, happened to be the only 
church preferment he ever had: and, as the air of the place did 
not agree with him, he placed a curate upon the ſpot, and ſet- 
tled bimſelf at London: a ſituation ſo much the more agreeable 


to him, as he had a ſtrong diſpoſition for politics, and had even 


—_ wo progreſs in that ſtudy, before he was preſented to 
is living. Hor tf Ft 

The fi were turbulent : the duke of York declaring him- 
ſelf a Papiſt, his ſucceſſion to the crown began to be warmly 
oppoſed; and this brought the doctrine of 2 hereditary 
rig t into diſpute, which was ſtrongly diſreliſhed by Johnſon, 
who was naturally of no ſubmiſſive temper x J. This inclina- 
tion was early obſerved by his patron, who warned him againſt 
the danger of it to one of his profeſſion; and adviſed him, if he 
would turn his — to that ſubject, to read Bracton and 
Forteſcue .de laudibus legum Angliz,” & c. that ſo he might 
be acquainted with the old Engliſh conſtitution; but by no 
means to make politics the ſubject of his ſermons, for that 
matters of faith and practice formed more ſuitable admonitions 
from the pulpit. Johnſon, it is ſaid, religioufly obſerved this 
advice; and though, by applying himſelf to the ſtudy of the 


books recommended to him, he became well verſed in the Eng- 
liſh conſtitution; yet he made a proper uſe of this knowledge, 


and never introduced it in his ſermons. 


Ia] Of this truth we cannot have a nothing of lifting a coachman off his box, 
ſtronger evidence, than from himſelf, and beating bim, and throwing bim into 
In a piece printed 1689, ſpeaking of biſhop his box: «jan; I have ſeveral times looked 
Burnet's Paſtoral Letter, publiſhed a little up ar this tall moafteritig fellow, and put 
before, in order to place king William's the caſe : Suppoſe. this conqueror! ſhould 

to the crown upon conqueſt, he ex- take me up undet his news like» ge 

es himſelf thus: 4 I will preſently and run away with me; am] bje&? 

in iſſue with this SY biſhop, for No, thought L I am my own, and not his : 

1 have not been afraid of a conqueror theſe and, having thus invaded me, if 1 could 
18 years ; for long ſince I uſed to walk by not otherwiſe reſcye myſelf from bim, 1 
the New-Exchange-gate, where ſtood an would ſmite him under rhe fifth rib. The 
overgrown porter with his gown and ſtaff, 
giving him a reſemblance of authority, 
whoſc buſineſs it was to regulate the coach · 
Den before the entrance ; and would make 
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ief of the Popiſh religion which: ws then too 
encouraged, and would, he thought, unn be elta : 
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int he laboured inceffantly in his converſation, and 

ſo a maſter the e ene for it, that the op- 
poſers of the court, gave him ſuitable encouragement, to pro- 
ceed. The earl of -Effex admitted him into his company; and 
lord Wiltiam Ruſſel, ref reſpeQing his parts and probity, made him 
his domeſtic-chaplain. - This ment ſet him — 
cuous point of view; and in 1 
— ＋ mayor and — at 


2 wok that oppo 

Kobe is rm he el and with his pes open, 
country's: tee In ſhort; ho began to he re 

party, a8 their immoveable bulwark; and to 
character: while the bill of excluſion was cataied. ow by his pa · 
eee e eee in the houſe of commons, his 
chaplain, to promote the ſe, engaged the eccieſiafiical 
champion of paſſi ve obedience; Pr. Hickes {7}, i in a boat en- 
—_ „Julian the Apoſtate, K.“ publiſſied in 1682. Þhis 
tract -deing written/ to enpoſe the doftrine, then „ 

ceived;' of paſſive obedience, was anſwered by Dr. Hickes, in a 
piece: . 4 Jovian, ce.“ to which: Jobnſon: dim uf 
reply, under the 7 of 6e Julian's Arts to undermine and extis 
e Rr This s printed and enteted at Sta. 
9 Pp is order to be publiſhed ; but, ſeeing. his 
patrom lord ſeized and impriſoned, q ohnſon thought proper 
fo oheck bis neal,» and take: Rp e Ve 14 

194 Ga iz 78 bis 

KEI Wa nis -inferragtion/of h be . as 
momed, about two months: after lotd Ruffel was beheaded, ty | 
FFF here che lord 

orth-oxamined him theſe points: 1. Whether he was 
the aum af a hook called. Julians Arts and Methods to un- 
dermits/and extirpore Chriſtianity v. To - which, having an- 
ſwered inthe affigative, he was afked, Wp, aſter the-book 
had beck folongentoret at Statiuners- hall, it hot publiſhed?” 


To — „% Hh the gation was- in deb great u 
fermaat to n further NE Whey * Upon 


ibis he way coramanday-to produce ons of-thoſe- books" to 
couneit} being told that @-ſhould be publiſhed if they 72 pas 
in; darko bels Nn eee | 
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upon earth. The council then dif. 
miſſed him but he was frac for twice aſterwards, and the ſame 
things preſſed upon him, to which he returned the ſame anſwers, 
and they” ſent him priſoner to the Gatehouſe, - Hin warrant of 
commitment was dated Avg. 3, 1683; and ſignei h fit Leoline 
enkins, one of the ouncil and privsi Lſecretary of 
te. lie was bail | our! 6f pride bf br riends, and the 
court uſed . all poſſible means to diſcover. the "att but, being 
difappointed in che ſearch, recourſe was had io promiſea, and 2 
confiderable ſum, beſides the favour of the court, was offered for 
oneof the cored to the perſon in-whoſe hands they were ſuppoſed 
to be lodged. This as veſuſed: and as neither thrents nor pro: 
miſes prevailed, the court was abliged to drop the proſecuti 
pon that book, and an information againſt Johtiſon was lodg 
in the King s- bench, for writing “ Julian the Apoſtate, ce. 
The proſecution was begun and carried.on dy the intereſt of the 
duke of Vork. The following was one of the firſt oſ the paſſa 
on which the information was ſounded; “ And therefore, I 
_ wonder at thoſe men who trouble the nation at this time 
ee with the unſenſonable preſeription a prayers and tears, 
paſſive: obedience of the egion, and ſuch- like 
laſt Tete en are proper only In a time as the Jaws 
of our obuntry are armed againſt our religion. Thea —.— of 
N e ) inndcedtifentenc No idea of; 
lence ec e en A A + 81111 * dow" 
When Mr. Jen brought d pe he employed Mr. 
Wallop as his couriſel}: who! urged. for” his L that che had 
wifended againſt no law, of the Jand'zthat-the book, taken toge- 
Aer, ns innbeent;cbat that any treatiſe might be made criminal, 
= 2 as thoſe who drew up the information had treated this. 
ges hadi orders: te proceed; in ther cauſe, and the dhüef 
2805 9 — braided Johnſon. for; meddling with; what did 
Tar belong W and | ſoffingly tald-hird, that he wpuld give 
2 was, “ Bet every man ſtudy to be — 
jor es own-biifineſs:'2, to wich Johnſon xeplied, 
mind his buſineſs as an Etigliſhwans: When he £081"; OY 
 Hetwas condemned,” however, in 4 fine of 50 marke, and 
cumnmitted priſoner to the King' r- bench 2 ſuoald pay it. 
Here he day in very neceſſidous circumiſta arſed 
criminal 2e ſhew him any kindne „* that few: had. the 
oburage to come 3 e him any relief; by which means 
mo as reduced low; + Notwithſtandingi which, when: his 
mother, whom he to had. ined. for mapty-yeats,. ſant 0 him 
for ſubſiſtence, ſuch was his filial affection, that though he knew 
not he to 4 his%own':wants, and! thoſe of hid wife And 
. Karma“ W WT 
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a Pg - uS en<f the i. we or. don ww r 


- 


ho 1 1 


at home, be her forty ſhilli but, fif 
the 7 5 f Sings. wi hs ey, duty and be bag MT 
wnſupply... wy ds ſhewed, that his hopes were not - 
N * next morning he received 10. by an unkno | 
har | Wh he knew afterwards. to haye been ſent by Dr, 
Fowler, afterwards biſhop of Glouceſter. _ . 
n by the bonds 957 himſelf a 5 two friends, beine 
Oey. 0 1 rules, he was enabled to incur ſtill further 5 | 
ers, by p 4 95 ſome. pieces againſt Popery in 1685, and Mi 
diſperſing ſeveral of them about the country at his own expence. = 
Theſe . being. anſwered in three Obſetvators , fir 
L Eſtrange, who, alla, Slower the Re id, all he 
copies that were in his han 10 5 Fl have a 
per. poſted up Frerywheres, ny 100 4 Perce of, Th, * 
fu and wron Inference, fe icht 0 . a, 97 * 
encampment of the army the allowing ae 86, on 
ſlow: heath, he ER up, * A ble. and h Hie Slane 
all the Proteſtants j in the preſent 1 Kc. diſperſe 
about 1000 copies of this paper, when, the reſt 4 80 the 1 Imre = 
Was: Wed, 2 and himſelf committed to cloſe e 40 Under 
a ſecond trial at the King s-bench; whete he was 8. emned 
to Band: in. 3850 oh Bec in Palace: yard, 2 F 1 1 


* 


Ctoſz, and the 


10 pay a fine pf 505 
to, be whi fe 155 1 1755 e 
888 from . 3 Paw faſt ought 16 -haye 8855 done 


according. to. 1 — canons, b own. 5 51 the, Fee 
bed hr. Com pton; ; but . 8 Fang hen un der ful: - 
king's 's r.to Sigg. . 


On: ümſelf, 11 not 1 of 7 
d 0 N. Goes i 08 00 


eee archbiſho ; 


bis, 
kl biſhop 125 Haute r. Shrat, biſhop, of Rocket | 
Dx. Whit: ee Who were then com- | 
and Dye WOE dioceſe 4 e ere appointed to d. e 
Mr. Wap 115 they 7 in the c 2 pale, of S 
P >, 9 7 Dr. S 1 1 — re attend 19 
Dx. Sti ET ME ns n of... Heu Ba 05 15 10 in 1185 
Mon's behaviour on 1 this Py 10 Was ob 8 o be 
D Wo, 


* 


| there Was ſometh ing, 4575 92 
2 1 he 150 To VR: 150 | 


thetic | 
. f al fot * 


the m 
grieve Hem n 40 Mink 0 that, ff Ree eds * 
to keep. theig gowns on their ak T's oulc 9 made 


unhappy inſtruments to pull off hits. | 
Wen e He they were not making rods — 6. cnt | | = 


When ke Late "to "the" eh otting e a 
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it from him again, he ** h affected, 
mop hor difficulty, Kiſſed it, 20 0 'with oy 
That could not, However, - ve him U K wha and 
benefir of that ſacred depoſit. Wh Happened; hl thi# they were 
-of an omiſſion, in not arp g him of his eaſſock; 
hich, as flight .a circumſtance as M's * ſeetn, bendered his 
4 AP 


ation i A, and afterwards ſaved him his living Cu). 
opiſh prieſt made an offer for 200]. to get the whipping 
of the ſentence remitted : the money was lodged, by one 
of 2 friends, in a third hand, for the prieſt, if he per- 
undettook. The man uſed his endeavours, but 
* king was deaf to all intreaties: the anſwer 
nee Mr Johnſon had oy irit of mattyrdom, it 
$6, ORak ſuffer,” yn ag, De . 1, 1686, the ſentence 
2 . put in execution; Which yet he bore with great 
went through even with — He obferved 
Evens.” W . intimate friend, that this text of Scripture, 
Mr came ſudden ly uno his mind, « He endured the croſs, 
ng the ſhame,” ſo much animated and ſup him 
In Vier; Journey, . bal he not thought it wonld har 
ed like jars he could have Tung a pfalm, while the 
Inefs as ever * had done in the church; though at the 
ſame time be had a quick ſenſe of every ſtripe was given 
im, a bunber of 31 317, with. a whip of mine cords knotted. 
he more tetnarkable in Wm” becauſe he had not 
let un ure of enthuſiaſm [x]. The truth th'is, he vas dued wi 
a natural hardineſs of temper to u degree; aud being in- 
ſpieited dy an eager deſire to ſuffer for the cabſe he had eſpouſed, 


he was enabled to ſupport himſelf with the firtonels of a mar- 
. After the execution of this'fentence, the king 


his living ; and the 
application to the three Ra e ee ee for inſtitution; 
dut they, being ſenſible of ion, would not 
grant it without a bond ney; 1 phich, "when he 
went to eee for induction, the n poſed him, 
ſo that he could never obtain meine; ben was obliged to return 
ve infeffa, Mr. e 2 his living, anf wirh it, his 

ution alſo 5 oppo ures of 4 court; 7 81 
S ſurgeon's hands,' he re _ 
2 ies of his “ Compariſon between Popery and F. 


aſt.” - , however, were not then publiſhed; but not ts " 
ha Dee r bay n 0 
bete Mr. Rouſe, the under-theriff, urn ; to whom he bort a great 

if, and: put a frige- coat . ns Ns the e 


a% WW 7 Wee > 
= 1 


utioher was 9 N office, with as compoſure and 


ho had the gratit 9 . 
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about the time of the gegetal .. lerstion, he publified, 
br Trial and Examination of a late Lig. * — was 


followed by others every year till the Reyolurion,. ef 
ment aſter warde, Oe jug His caſe into canſideration, reſolved, 
une It, 1689, that the judgement againſt hien in the King a- 


upon 2 information ſor a m os cruel e 
illegal ; and a committee was at the ſabe ſame time An printer 
i ina how Mr. John that mY Bei ye Tx: 
to enquire r. Johnſon came to ＋ + ub 
authority” it was done, Mr. Chriſty, the chairms 4 
after reported his caſe, by which it appears, that RN — 
exhibited againſt him, charging him with miſdemeanors, 
though none were ſpecified or proved; that he demanded a co 
of the bel, and an advocate, both which were denied; that he 

proteſted againſt the proceedings, as contrary to law amd the 
1 canon, not being done by his own dioceſan, — — 
teſtation was refuſed, as"was alſo his appeal to the king in 
cery; and that Mrs, Johnen had alſo an information chibited 
againſther, for the like matter as that againſt her huſband. The 
committee came to the following reſolutions, which were all 
agreed to by the houſe, © That the j at againſt Mr. John- 
ſon was illegal and cruel : that the eceleſtaſtical commiſſion was 
illegal, and conſequently, the ſuſpenſion of the biſhop of London, 
and the authority committed to three biſhops, null and illegal: 
that Mr. Johnſon's not being degraded by his on dioceſan, if 
he had deſerved it, was illegal; that a bill be brought in, to 
reverſe the judgement, and to Geclare all the proceedings before 
the three biſhops null and illegal: and that an addreſs be made 
to his majeſty, to recommend Mr. Johnſon to ſome eccleſiaſtical 
preferment, ſuitable to his ſervices and ſufferings.” The houſe 
preſented two addfeſſes to the king, in behalf. 6 of Mr. Johnſon : 
and, / accordivigly, the deanery of Durham was offered him, 
bn hoot og refuſed, as av unequal rewand for his ſee- 
viees oe 

The wd ie, is. was hiv ow ef nt i his ihe» 

ntment, in his expectations of preferment, was the-effe& of 
—.— temper and conduct. For, with very good abilities, 
conſiderable learning, and great clearneſs, ſtrength, and vivacity of 
ſentiment and expreſſion, of which his —_— n ſufficieat 
evidence 3 eee eee ſupporting the 
ſevereſt trials, for any cauſe which he as important, he 
was paſſionate, impatient oſ contradition, ſelf -o havgh- 
RA tne his own ſervices, and unde 


thoſe of athers, 


cation to him, The roughneſs of his temper, and turbulency of 
tis geniun;rendered him alſo unfit for the di ' ſtations of the 
A an 


advancement above himſelf was an inſupportable — UE 


436 . 


Andie t6 obtain u biff uſſel made vſeof the influence 
iſhe had With Dr. TAI 8 folicir a "penſion for him = 0 
where king William” granted mm gol. 4 year out 

ice; for tis own and his n le with bt cn * mon 

and aplace of 1661, a year for hig f. 

Vioſence produces Wolence; and his enemies were une 
Alper. aguinſt iti; that his life was fre uently: endan- 
After podliming his famous tract, entitled, “ An Ar- 

| gament proving” that the Abrogation of King James, &c.“ 
«which Was leveſſed againſt all thoſe who Era with the Re- 
volution upon any other principles than his own;'in'1692, a 
rodtuekuditine attempt was actually made 80 him. Seven afſaſ. 
ins broke into bir houſe in Polk de ov. 27; vety early in 
the morhing; and five of them, with a lantern, got Ffato his 
"chatnbery where he, with his wife and young ſon, were in 
bed. Mr. Johnſon was faſt aſleep,” but his wife, being awaked 
by their ppening the door, cried out, Thieves; and: red 
to awaken her huſband : the villains, in the mean time, threw 

open the curtains, three of them placed themſelves on that ſide 
ok the bed where he lay, with drawn ſwores and elübs, and 
two ſtood at the bed's feet, with piſtols. Mr. Johnſon ſtarted 
up; and, endeavouting to defend himſelf from their aſſaults, 
received a blow on the head, which knocked” him back- 
wards. His wife cried out with great earneſtnefs, and be 
them not to treat a fick man with ſuch barbarity; upon which 

they pauſed a little, and one of the miſcreants called to Mr. 

Jonnſon to hold up his face, 1 his wife begged him to do, 

thinking N only deſigned to gag him, and that they would 
rifle the houſe and be ng V on this he r upright; when 
one of the rogues cried, « Piſto him for the book he wrote” 

which diſcovered their deſign ;' for'it was jul aſter che publiſh- 
ing of the book laſt mentioned.” Whiiſt he fat upright in his 
bed, one of them cut him with a'ſword'overithe eye-brow, and 
the reſt preſented their piſtols at him; but, upon Mrs. Johnſon's 
- paſſionate imreaties, they went off without doing him further 
*milchief, or rifling the houſe. A ſurgeon was immediately ſent 
.for, who found two wounds in his head, and his body much 
*Þtviſed. With due care, however, he recovered; and, though 
his health was much impaired and broken by this and other 
*tfoubles, yet he handled his pen with the fame unbroken uri 

; * before; He died in May, 170. 

In 1710, all his treatiſes were collected, 0 publiſhed of one 
.Folis volume; to which were'prefixed, ſome N er of bis 
3 "The ſecond edition'came out in 11713, folio e e 

n Nn ene 


ee Abu thao tattes fat Wa gol. wit thang fi tes 

heartily, though continued obli ged him to accept, Jet he did it with 

ly and reviling bim all the 1 an 1 of the ut! Les: Birch's 
he was in priſon alſo, Tillotſon had Life of Tillotſon, p. 20 
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r ee | among he Meg urdrs, | 
was born, 1662, at Frindſbury fear Rdcheftergroſ+ which plac | 
his father was vicar. Aſter acquiring * pefature al 
8 8 idgey 
in 2 in 108, removed ot Cor iſti K 
became fellow in 1685. Wy In 1686;he received ptieſtes 
coking and, the year: after, was e catchbiſhap-San- 
3 to the vicarages of; Dory wrt Heron-hilb near Canterbury: 
— a Toa were two Popiſti families of good eſtates; 
him apprehenſive about his pariſhioners. : but his 
— diſlipated by the Revolution, to 9 . then a 
h well-wiſher. In 1694, he publiſhed, but without his 
3 — Mr. Henry ere 8 f 
ities;“ with which queen Mary was ſaid to be exceedingly . 
ed. In 1697, archbiſhop Teniſon placed him at Margate; 
becauſe that benefice was ſmall, added» the fy 1 
— — giving up Mar 
17⁰⁴. i 
About 17056, was printed the firſt volume of, what 2 
a his capital work, The Clergyman's Vade-Mecum :: 
ay additions were made to it in 1707, and à ſecond volune 
printed in 1709; boch in 1 amo. As à continuation of his 
manly he publiſhed, in-2720, 6 0 | 
Canons, &c. 2 
7 Tha alien e n much awed eee eee 
Sache e and Johnſon in particular, was fo: over- heated, 


and acquaintance, to whom he would ſcarce pay even common 
cipility. The clergy, however, had an high opinion of his 
learning and abilities; and he was twice, in 17710 and 1713, 
choſen · proctor in — for the dioceſe of Canterbury. 
The latter year, he publiſhed, «The: Unbloody: Sacrifice and 
Altar unveiled and ſupported 3" in which — he paid a ſin- 
gular deference to the judgement of Dr. Hickes. From un 


mean opinion of the articles and liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land, but to entertain alſo unfavourable: thoughts aof the Pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion, for which he had f been ſo zealous 
He even —. the 3 ſupremacyr and refuſed to read the 
ey acceſſion of «George: This refuſal 
t im 3 — ys difficulties; . and he; wes:at — tg * 
antes Having once admitted the ſpirit of ;contumacy,” the 
continued to the end of his life ſelf-willed,.'reſtleſs, and unt 


happy. He died Dec..1 5541725 1 bat we:have men- 
, he p e enn naller king, upon rev = 
ligious ſubj | 


62: et r 755 5 82 5 = bs | 


(PID 


n 50 2 — 1 10 He 


that he forſook not only his old-principles, but all his old friends 


attachment to this divine, he ſoon grew, not only to haves 


_ married Ma = 
ils of Thonet 


maſter. He died in 
JOHNSON (Max 
- patute : 
a 
fludious ee 
ſtage without difficulty, 
. fucceſs, and, being — . 
of the meetings of the wits at Will's and But- 
| houſes, he, by a polive a 


- [+] eee a8 ind sb d 
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Anne, king Ovorge I. and part of George II. —_— 
em acted-/in 2702, and his Neſt is dated in 127 
us that he did not die till about 1744. — aairee 


writer, Hh is far ties deſerving apts plea 1 the: _ | 
claſs: thoug plots are ſe et has given | 
dern fo many additions, and has — og deſigns of others 


in ſo pleaſing a dreſs, chat ſhare —— a „ 
a po games; rar ire fer Heaps 6445 (WF CHER: 2 
* Though we have obſerved before that howard man of a very 
inoſfenſive behaviour, —— eſcape the ſatire of 
who, too ready to reſent even any ſuppoſed — 
ſome trivial immortalized him in the “ Dunciadʒz“ and 
in one of the notes to that poem has quoted from another | 
called, The Characters of the Times, the — 
of him: Charles Johnſon, famous for writing a play every year, 
ani for. being at Button 's every day. He had ee theiven 
| IND — ven e mae dees rest. he 
may be called a martyr to ity, and id to have 
G ry Magn fo to the — — rts.” The friends of 
5 — might triumph that Pope could find no — 
for his ſatire; and, though F 
cannot think very ili of a man of nothing more f 
could be ſuid than that he was fat. The — pieces this 
author produced, ninetern in all, 3 in the Bio. 
gra hia Dramanica. + bas ee e 
= JOHNSON (Mavmer), an an excellent 
of ene Society at 


7 | 
— of: Johnſon were alſo — families 


of —— on, born at ng, a member 
85 Idi _— — of the fo = 

in in 
VS he grand daughter of _ Be 


and lineally . Thomas 


his ſtudies, and at laſt put em 


He acquired a general eſteem from the frankneſa and benevo- 


lence of his character, which diſplayed itſelf not leſs in ſocial 
life than in the communication of his literary reſearches, 


Strangers who applied to him for information, though without 


any introduction except what aroſe from a genuine thirſt for 
knowledge congenial with his o 
hoſpitality of his board. Whil 


pirit of curioſuy was 


ſocial powers were at the ſame time gratified by the hoſpitable 


frankneſs of the Cos er Engliſhman. '»The following eulo- | 


on him by Dr - Stukeley, i is 2 from the original 
In the Minutes of the Socie 


laſt of the founders of the Society of Antiquaries, 171 ex 
Br. Willis and W. Stukeley; founder of — — 


Spalding, Nov. 3, 1712, Which, __— a 
labours in writ- 


intereſt, and application in every 
ing, collecting, methodizing, has now [2955 — forty 
years in great reputation, and excited a great of learning 
and curioſity in South Holland in Lincoln 0 wit Trans have a 
blic library; and all conveniences for their 

Mr. Johnſon. was a great: loyer of gardening, | and 
collection of plants, and an excellent — of medals. 
callected large memoirs. for the? Hiſtory! of Carauſius, all 
which, with his coins of that = he ſent: to 2 
braſs one which he ſuppoſed his ſon, reſerabling 

Tetricus. a radiated ARS STA. Rev, a woman holds a 


—— 


. ou not to experience the ; 
ed by the liberal converſation. of — of letters, their 


wo % Maurice 
Johnſon, eſq; of Spalding in incclnſhire; oon nſellor at law, 
fluent orator, —— 5 


* * 


| oper l 
He 


— thoſs.of young. 


Or-CISLO. - In mie priory | 


— them from oblivion.” «i 4 arid 


— accurate account of his 4 . communications 
(ooo 20M Anti of London, as well as of thoſe 
hich he to the 


2 — which furniſhes this article. 


ety he founded at, re, ub 


.- JOHNSON. (Samut), the greateſt Engliſh. writer mithio . 
the memory of the preſent generation, was born at Litchfield, 


t. 7 17 After the many able. details of his liſe Which 
— DOES — > ſuch.a, ſketch. as can here be admitted, Will 


— rather to refreſh memory than to ſatisfy curiaſity. Michael 
— © father of Samuel, was a bodkſellerz and had no 


in —.— 


Nas bo 


— _ 0 N were . by d Sam el 


— makof Fr three De mho . 
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| Di/ſamory Dec Tay lovpancd POET received the chief 
rt of us education, and at the ſchoolꝰof Mr. Wentworth, at 
ourbridge in Worceſterſhire; where he paſſed a a year- Some 
of his exerciſes have been aceidentally preſerved; and: well juf- 
ut the expectations which determined à father, not: opulent, o 
continue him in the paths of literature. After paſſing two years 


41 home, in voluntary and geſultory ſtudy, he was entered as a 


rommoner at Pembroke=college, Oxford, in October, 1728, 
being then, by the teſtimony of the learned Dr. Adams, the 
beſt qualified. young man that he ever remembered to have ſeem 
leer Of the compoſitions produced by him at Oxford, 
che moſt remarkable is his Latin verſion of Popp's Meſſiah, 
which, if not faultlels in point of Latinity, is written with 
uncommon vigour. Pope is reported to have gone ſo far in ita 
praiſe as to fay, that the author would Jeave-1 * Preſſed by 
poſterity, which poem had been the original er | 
the difficulty of finding money for ſu | poor ſon — 
obliged to make an interrupted and a ſhort: — at Oxford, 
and finally gave it up as impracticable, in the autumn of 1731 
after — ruggled as long as poſſible un ſevere indigener, | 
completed Arg the inſolvency of his father r ct? 
. rom the univerſity, — to Bech. with little 
Iraprovement of his pro is r, however, 
cured him ſome — friends, whoſe hoſpitality at leaſt 25 5 
ported his ſpirits; and alleviated his diſtreſſes. The firſt of theſe 
Was Mr. G. Walmſley; whom he has immortalized by is ce - 
Jebration. It is true, that he has thrown ſome dark ſhades into 
the picture; but it is no leſs evident, that he means them a 
wait of the party character of his friend, not of his native diſ- 
fition' as a man. Soon after his return to Litchfield; he loſt 
is father, and found on the diviſion of his effects, that his own 
Thare amounted to only twenty pounds. The place of uſher to 
| a ſchool at Boſworth in Leiceſterſhire, was offered to him,-when 
thus deſtitute of ſupport.” It promiſed well ; and he went to ĩt 
on foot. — —— ode patron, 
and found it intolerable. He removed, after. ſome» months of 
miſery, by the invitation of his friend Mr. Hector, to Bir- 
mingham, where his career as an author may be ſaid to have 


vommenoed : for he was ſupported by his effurts for Mr. 
are a bookſeller ;- and here his t ion of Lobo“ was 
He returned in. 1734 to Liichſield, and — — 


ls: for the works of Folitian, winter but tho 
Play was nor encourage, and failed. £1 EO BE band tor 
ohnſon vas not inſenſible to nie eee and: is ſaid 
to have been once or twice in love; but his ſerious attachment 
was — in 173 2 Porter, a —— ow gharr 
717 . - 


4 


” JOHNSON. 


not v perſon or manners. ka pee how. 
— — er 1 
2 ſincere and ſtrong aſfection; and though ſhe of 
— org, at that time, he cangot j ly be ſuſ- 
peRed of having married ber from intereſted mutives. 
were married in Joly; 1735, and he ſoon after fitted up-a 
at Edial near Litchfield, where he undertook to doe. 
This plan alſo failed for want of encouragement. obtained 
[ rev ſcholars, —— nears Offely, 


did not very perſevere in the About ths 
— cu og ny of Lee i which be wav ercou 
r. Walm n March, 17 vin 
od hin eh, dn e a firſt — to —.— 


more memorable for being undertaken with his pupil David 
Garrick, bath intent to try their talents in that great field of 
youu ions, and doth deſtined t0 riſe in it 10 the ed by Mr ys 
In this preparato t was not a m 78. 
Jobnſon; — his tragedy — literary 
nection with Cave, the editor = the Gentleman's Magazine, 
and acquired ſome other friends. He returned in the courſe of 
the ſummer to Litchfield, where he finiſhed Irene z but re- 
turried in about three months to fix himſelf and wife in London. 
His y was now offered to Mr. Fleet wood, the manager of 
Drury- lane, but, probably for want of ſome recommendation, 
ven not accepted. His principal employment for ſeveral years 
was that of writing for Cave in the magazine; where the firſt 
hn. — Latin ode in Aleaic ſtanzas, of great 
| „ addreſſed to the editor; It was inferted in 
March, ww" His account of the parliamentary debates forms 
ny intereſting part of his communications to this work. His 
 fole- compoſition of them, (for Guthrie e eee extends 
r Nov. 19, 1740, to Feb. 23, 743. 

Johnſon now became intimate with — Teguber they 
red the miſerics of extreme poverty, and in their — 
wanterings conceived a: mutual - whieh — 
afier, the partial, but ie of — 
It was in May, 1738, — — as an author 
commenced, by the publication of his imitation of Juvenal's 

—— . —.— 2 geting; ie php. 
not 8, 4 in it 

2 , — (whoſe ſatite en- 
tired, 1738, appeared on the ſume day) was admired by other 
wits, and proceeded to a ſecond/edition-in — of a week. 
Still, the profits of mays were too f him 
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upon the fame of Milton, Johnſon co 
pn tg Pr nm oy ot 
ries. of man, 

2 allegations. to be juſt. 'On the 20th of 2 
1750, he publiſhed. the firſt, paper of. e . 1 he 
2 without interruption, every iday, 
till the 17th of March, 1752. In — Sag leat, 298. Ep 

almoſt without aſliſtancey;oul — as 
— been fupplied by other writers. r * 2 SOT 
Soon after the cloſe of the Rambler, .. ſul 
which affected him in the. deepeſt manner. His vi 1 died 
March, 1752, after an union of, N JEATSs. bee 
2 childleſs and afflicted widower, e tly: 45 EN 
his affection has been * 5. that he | 
| foundly- regretted. her, there is. abundant.) 5 5 to 
which had now. abundant accefs,.. became hi, reſource : 
be excelled in converſation, — 1 a+, 4 IE, pub- 
»; W 


lication of his Fr x 4 ha 
— 5 
{ut 


graceful. 40 be 
e and retain che _ He — 
vo papers in its praiſe, to. prepare Tor its appear- 
2060) inthe periodical e 1 — 5 9 5 
unhapp y produced rom the er NO, other 
return than that celebrated letter, which by.ats, 2 15 dar 


caſms, 
anil ſe though Qtul chaſtiſement, fallibl 
er be de. Wich little, cbs af 1&7 


ment o { Jabour, talents, and, judgements, .. completady n 
appeared in May, 1755 ; the autor, having — 
n with i maſtex ary 2 
diploma, in teſtimony of his abilities, ot 

[ur ner own 5 — mind of . — t. pelo je 


hav + he commentavone mat 
got-his — in an 
turned, — 2 — "oY. — 


5 e trom. i 
the: uperiorizy:of jour .countrymen:40 ct TR ng. £0: 
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+Nevertheleſa; he had not — — The 
—— ipulated for his dictionary had been expended uring its 
progreſs, he had ſubſiſted afterwards princi ally: on his ſubſcrip» 
tions for Shakſpeare: but, in March, 1756, we find him undet 


nurteſt for a debt of ſive gvineas, and liberated-by the aid: of the | 


celebrated Richardſon» | "He no for ſome time produced only 
| occaſional compoſitions, in various works; but on the 1 5th of 
April, 1758, he began to publiſh: “ The. Idler,“ hie was 
continued in a weekly new ſpaper called the Univerſal Chronicle, 
till April 5, 1760. "Ar the death of his mother, in January, 
1759, his piety taxed his genius; and to pay the of 
her funeral, and a few; debts ſhe had left, he wrote: his % Ras 
ſelas. The copy produced: 9 rn ng 1 


erties. $41 at a enen tu Hs el 1% $99 
9 * -« * 


27 — wrote at — — 
and then · ĩt s in dasenes af his own well-known ſentirnents, 
no leſs chan of Miniſterial menſures. The love of Johnſon fot 
oonyerſation induced bim; in 1764, to form a club, ſinee 
diſtinguiſhed: by th name of © — — Club, which after 
Ke eg and; many-homoureble-acceſſions,- ſtill ſubfiſts, re- 
ung af des driginal members, Mr. Burke and Mr. 4 
11 were, ſir Jois Reynolds, Dr. Nugent; R 
ede, Mie, Oberer, n Jchn Hawkins, Gold{mithp and 
fon himſelf, In. July, 1963. he was corn limented by the 
uniyetſity of Dublia With the degree of doctor of laws 4 re- 
4 clegantram ef ui,, as the diploma e expreſſe 
ts the ſag Year appeared; after long delay, bis edition 
of -whigh-the preface and the ſummary aceount of 


Ae, ————— 4 po- 

cuniary in an opportunity rw to 

that he was duly, ſenſible ef the merit of the writer rs te thus 
red. Iu a converſation with: hien at the Qgeen haue, 

in February, 1705, the king aſked if he intended to a 

mites works? Johnſon modeſtly. anſwered, that he thought he 


hats written * Andſs-fhould-I/topy? replied the king, 
15 « if - 


9 


.pla ;are themgſt valoable parts. Hog” HIB* Torr Nene 
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« if yon had not written ſo well. „ „Jebased kid/now 2rvived 
at that eminence which cultivated. always ſeeks, but ſel 
— His fortune, not great, was adequate to 
his wants, and of moſt ifition; for it — 
rive from the produce of his labours, and the rewards which 
his country, in the perſon of the ſovereign, had beſtowed 
his merit. He received during life that unqualified 
from the world, which in 
cellence, and he beheld fame — 22 the publie 
mind, without the danger of being ſhaken by oblequy or ſhared 
— He could number among his friends, the greateſt 
and moſt talents of the country,” His company was 
courted by wealth, —— beauty. His many peculiarities 
were overlooked and in the admiration of his under- 
Randing;'while his —— with'veneration, and 
— opinions adopted with ſyubmidſion . | It has beers faid, that 
— he was ambitious af adding ta his other honours, that 
in the houſe of commons. His fame was now Xs 
TIES from the celebrity of his „entitled, 
„* and the % Thoughts on the late TranſaQions re- 
Falkland't Iflands ; dut through un was made 


applauſe 
is paid only to. departed ex- 


Lor this purpoſe, by Strahan, the _— 
ſalf in pa nd ſtep was taken for vim l — 
and was effected. It is poſſble, from great facility 
— — Is 4 „lige as rt 
was in life to begin for he wu two. 


Im ren 2775; rr 
the uniyerſity of Oxford, which ſent h this degree alfo by | 
ma; an honour ſeldam granted, and never certninly-to'one 


by 


would be more ſenſible of its value. His tour in nd 
In the ſummer of 27 WE — — —— A Jour- 
to the Weſtern Iſlands. of $cotland;'* which was 


this year; and this incidentally brought on bis altereation with 
Macpherſon reſpecting the of 'Offitn, and what famous 
Jetter, in which he beats his antagoniſt more effeQually with his 
than he could with the cudgel which” he provided for 
Ee dee defence, in caſe of de attack” — wn! 
deen fooliſh enough to threaten.” In 17 
laſt great work, “ The Lives of the | 
completed in 1781. Some time in Marehy ſays he in his me- 
gitations; * 1 — — which: — odas 
my uſual way; ; unwilling to wor 
Uerking wit via and hf hafte,” 5 6011 a previous memorandum, 
he ſays of them, „Written, I hope; in fuck # mpnner/as may 
ptr od yer ated! ra ee 


N b ante eee af Jahn, e 1 


ein 


in his ſixty-eighth, and finiſhed in his ———— year; it 
betrays no ſymptom of the {lighteſt declenſion of faculties; 
His judgement, taſte, ſpirit, and force of thought, appear as 
ſtrongly in this as in any of his former works, and his ſtyle is 
more level to the general taſte, than in the Rambler, and ſome 
other compoſitions. From the cloſe of this uſeful and pleaſin 
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labour, his decline in health and happineſs was conſiderable. 


In May, 1781, he loſt his friend Mr. Thrale, in whoſe houſe 


and ſociety he had paſſed, for fifteen years, the happieſt of his 


hours. The palſy in 1783, and the aſthma, with a degree of 
dropſy; in 1784, gave him warnings of the failure of his conſti- 
tution: He would at that time have tried to renovate his powers 
by the milder air of Italy, but his penſion did not appear adequate 


to the expence; and the attempt to procure an augmentation, 


for that expreſs purpoſe, unfortunately was not ſucceſsful, It 


was probably too late for any eſſential benefit to be received, and 


he relinquiſhed his deſign. He did not, however, view the ap- 
proach of death with tranquillity. A melancholy, which in him 
was conſtitutional, and had harraſſed him more or leſs through 
every period of his life, joined to a very ſcrupulous ſenſe of 


duty, filled him with apprehenſion of an event, which few men 


can have ſo good a right to meet with fortitude. That event 
2 as it does to all, not the leſs for being apprehended; 
the dropſy and aſthma became more and more oppreſſive; yet, 
in his ſleepleſs nights, he retained ſufficient vigour of intellect to 
amuſe himſelf by tranſlating into Latin verſe ſeveral of the 
Greek epigrams in the Anthologia. A truly claflical employ- 
ment for a declining author! On the 13th of December, 1784, 
the fatal period of his life arrived; and the laſt days of his exiſt- 
ence having-been leſs clouded. by gloomy apprehenſions, he de- 
parted full. of reſignation, ſtrong in faith, and joyful in hope, 
dying the enviable death of the righteous. . Mt 
Dr. Johnſon was buried in Weitminſter-abbey, at the foot of 
Shakſpeare's monument, and cloſe to the grave of his friend and 
pupil Garrick. - His monument was zeſerved for St. Paul's 
church; and the expences having been defrayed by a liberal and 
voluntary contribution, it ſtands with that of Howard, one of the 
firſt tributes of national admiration and gratitude admitted into that 
cathedral... The ſculpture was. deſigned and finely executed by 
Bacon. The epitaph is the compoſition of Dr. Parr, and is con- 
Ciſe, but rongh | 

early in 1796. The principal works of Johnſon, and the time 
of their publication have already been mentioned. The ſmaller 
pieces are ſo numerous, that to enumerate them would oecupy a 
conſiderablè ſpace- They were publiſhed collectively, with hi 
life, by fir. John Hawkins in 1787, forming eleven volumes in 


octavo. In this edition ſeveral pieces are attributed to Johnſon 
Vor. VIII. AY without. 


4 
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y appropriated, The monument was completed 
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without foundation, A new edition, - amounting to | twelve 
volumes, 8vo, with an eſſay on his life and genius by Arthur 
Murphy, eſq; was publiſhed in 1792. Beſides theſe, his 
„% Prayers and Meditations,” were iſhed from his manu- 
ſeripts, by Strahan, A. M. in 8vo, 1783. Letters to 
d from Samuel Johnſon, LL. D.“ were by Mrs. 
ionzi, in 2 vols. 8voũ, 1788. The © Sermons left for Publi- 
eation dy Dr. Taylor, were ionably Johnfog's; and 
beſides the internal evidence of the ſtyle, and caſt of thou 
the fact is now aſcertained on the authority of the editor, Mr. 
H They are in two volumes, 8vo, publiſhed in 2788, and 
1989. His 5 Debates in Parliament, were collected in tro 
volumes, 8vo, from the Gentleman's Magazine, by Mr. Stock- 
dale, in 1787; the real names of the ſpeakers being fubſti- 
tated throughout, for the fictitious or mangled names employed 
in the Magazine; they art arranged alſo in chronologi þ 
Ide figure of Johhſon was large, robuſt, and — 
wieldy from corpulency. His carriage was disfigured: by ſudden 
motions, which appeared to a common obſerver to be involun- 
tary and convulſive. But, in the opinion of fir Joſhua Rey- 
nolds, they were the conſequence of a depraved habit of accom- 
ying his thoughts with certain untoward actions. Of his 
— he is ſaid never to have enjoyed the free and vigorous uſe. 
His ſt „ however, was great, and his perſonal not 
leſs fo. Among other inſtances which exemplify his on of 
doth, it is related, that being once at the Litchfield theatre, he 
ſat upon a chait placed for him behind the ſcenes. Having had 
occaſion to quit his ſeat, he found it ied upon his return, 
by an innkeeper of the town. He civilly demanded that it 
ſhould be reſtored to him; but, meeting with a rude refuſal, he 
laid hold of the chair, and with it, of the intruder, and flu 
them both, without further ceremony into the pit. In his dre 
he was ſingular and flovenly, and/t 1 he made ſome improve- 
ment under the advice of Mrs. Thrale, at Streatham, his pro» 
greſs was not great. In converſation he was violent, and im- 
patient of conttadiction. There is no arguing with him,” 
ſaid Goldſmith, alluding to a ſpeech in one of Cibber's plays, 
« for if his piſtol miſſes fire, he knocks you down with the 
'but-end of it.” In the early part of his life he had been too 
much depreſſed, in his latter years he was too laviſhly indulged; 
* : 1 2 ere .of his hens 5" and * 
: s eart, his friends found an recompence 
the ſubmiſſion he exacted. With all — — 
there was ſcarcely a virtue which he did not in principle poſſeſs. 
He was humane, charitable, affectionate, and generous. His 
moſt intemperate ſallies were the effe&'of an irritali]s. habit; he 
offended only to repent. -Another great feature of hib 19 9 5 
bn. * 4 1 5 | 111 16 7 
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* ; which be in 10 degree gave up up when 
—— e his ſovereign. | rand characte - 
riſtie mic vigour. He — indolenco 


which often — his e but what he ſeriouſly attempted 
_ never failed to execute, with a maſterly boldneſs which leaves 
2 * that he ſhould ever have relapſed into literary idle» 
united dad e what are _— found 1 Are | 
2 vigorous und excurſive imagination, with a ſtrong and ſteady 
— His memory was remarkably tenacious, and his 
ion wonderfully jek and accurate; and to this he 
vow indebted for that and judicious diſcrimination which 
elucidated every — and aſtoniſhed every hearer. His 
reatling was caſual and deſultory, but from this caſual reading 
be roſe with a mind ſeldom fatigued, endowed with clear and 
accurate ions. The variety of his ſtudies relieved with- 
out xing him; the ideas arranged in order were ready fot 
uſe, adorned with all the energy of language and force of man- 
ner. But the labour of literature was a taſłk from which he al- 
= —— to eſcape; and we ſcarcely ſeg. any atterapt beyond 
per, 2 0 ir he did riot profe continue with 
alin s and laſſitude. His piety was truly venerable -and 
edifying, yet, from his morbid melancholy, not always conſo- 
to himſelf. His prejudices in a ſew inſtances were ſtrong, 
and occaſionally biaſſed þ his judgement, which otherwiſe might 
have had a perfection to which a parallel example would be —— 
in vain. Tue ſe traits of his character, taken in part from 
Anderſon's judicious account of his life, will be fund; perhaps, 
to give as correct an idea of his merits and abilities as can be 
— in ſo many words. We cannot further expatiate, and 
im to be e eee 


JOHNSTON (Axrnon), was born at Cullciaboi;/ dar | 
Aberdeen, the ſeat of his anceſtors TI, and probably was __ 
eated at Aberdeen, as he was afterwards advanced to the higheſt 
dignity in that univerſity. © The ſtudy to which he chiefl 
IN was that of phyſic; and to improve himſelf in that ſcience 

travelled into foreign countries. e was twice at Rome, but- 
the chief place of his — was Padua, in which univerſity the 

of M. D. was conſerred on him in 1610, as appears by 
a MS. copy of verſes in the advocate's library in Edinburgh. 
Aﬀer leaving Padua, he travelled through the reſt of Italy, and 
over Germany, Denmark, England, Holland, and other coun- 
tries, and at Tat ſettled in France; where be met with great 
applauſe as a Latin poet. He lived chere twemy years, and by 
two weres had thirteen children, Ana mow MT LATION yu 
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abſence, he returned into Scotland, in 1632. It 
the council- books at Edinburgh, that the doctor had a — . 
before that court about the ſame time. In the year following, 
it is very well known that Charles I. went into Scotland) and 
made bilhop Laud, then with him, a member of that council; 
and by this accident, it is probable, the acquaimtance began be- 
_ tween the doctor and that prelate, which produced his “ Pſal- 
morum Davidis Paraphraſis Poetica.' We find that, in the 
ſame year, the doctor printed a ſpecimen of his Pſalms at Lon- 
don, and dedicated them to his lordſhiip, which is almoſt as 
lain a proof as can be deſired that the biſnop prevailed upon 
ohnſton to remove to London from Scotland, and then ſet him 
upon this work; neither can it be doubted but, after he had 
ſeen this ſample, he alſo engaged him to perfect the whole, 
which took him up four years; for the firſt edition of all the 
Pſalms was publiſhed at Aberdeen in 1637, and at London in 
the ſame year. In 1641, Dr. Johnſton, being at Oxford, on a 
viſit to one of his daughters, who was married to a divine of 
the church of England in that place, was feized with a violent 
diarrhoea, of which he died in a few days, in the 54th year 
of his age, not without having ſeen the beginning of thoſe 
| troubles which proved ſo fatal to his patron. He was buried 
in the place where he died, which gave occaſion to the following 
lines of his learned-friend Wedderburn in his “ Suſpiria,” on 
the doQor's death: l rp mnt Jg r 0 
0 Scotia mœſta, dole, tanti viduata ſepulchro 
Vatis; is Angligenis contigit altus honos. 


7 75 | 
In what year Johnſton was made phyſician ta the King, does 
not appear; it is moſt likely that the archbiſhop procured him 
that honour at his coming into England in 1633, at which time 
he tranſlated Solomon's Song into Latin elegiac verſe, and dedi- 
cated it to his majeſty. His Pſalms were reprinted at Middle- 
burg, 1642; London, 1657; Cambridge, . . . .; Amſterdam, 
1706; Edinburgh, by William Lauder, 1739; and at laſt 
on the plan of the Delphin claſſics, at London, 1741, 8vo, 
at the expence of auditor Benſon, who dedicated. them to his 
late majeſty, and- prefixed to this. edition; memoirs. of Dr. 
Tohnſton, with the teſtimonies of various learned perſons, A 

boured, but partial and injudicious compariſon, between the 
two tranſlations of Buchanan and Johnſton was printed the ſame 

ear in Engliſh, in 8vo, entitled, A Prefatory . Diſcourſe to 
Pr. | rp Pſalms, &c. and ** A Concluſion to it.“ His 
tranſlations of the * Te Deum, Creed, Decalogue, &c,” were 
ſubjoined to the Pſalms. His other poetical works are his Epi- 
grams, his Parerga, and his“ Muſe Aulicæ,“ or commen- 


datory 
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datory Verſes upon perſons of rank in church and tate at that 
time, printed in 8. at London, 1637. 
10 NV ILLE {Jon Site de), an eminent French ſtateſ- 
man, who flouriſhed about 1260, was deſcended from one of 
the nobleſt and moſt ancient families at Champagne. He was 
ſeneſchal, or ee. of Cham and one of the 
principal lords of the court of Louis IX. whom he attended in 
all his military expeditions; and was greatly beloved and e 
for his valour, his wit, and the frankneſs of his manners. 
That monarch placed ſo much confidence in him, that all mat- 
ters of juſtice, in the palace, were referred to his deciſion; and 
his majeſty undertook nothing of importance without conſult- 
ing him. He died about 1318, at not much leſs than ninety 
years of age. Joinville is known as an author by his Hiſtory - 
of St. Louis, in French, which he compoſed in 1305. It is 
a very Curious and intereſting work. The beſt edition is that 
of Du Cange, in 1668, folio, with learned remarks. On pe- 
ruſing this edition, however, it is eaſily ſeen, that the language 
is not that of the Sire de Joinville, and has been altered. But 
an authentic MS. of the original was found in 1748, and was 
publiſhed without alteration, in 176m, by Melot, keeper of the 
royal library at Paris. This edition is alſo in folio 
* JOLY (CLavpt), a French writer, was born at Paris in 
1607; and obtained a canonry in the cathedral there in 1631. 
Diſcovering alſo a capacity for ſtate affairs, he was appointed to 
attend a plenipotentiary to Munſter; and, during the commo- 
tions at Paris, he took a journey to Rome. In 1671; he was 
made precentor of his church, and ſeveral times official. He 
lived to the ere age of 93, without experiencing the uſual 
infirmities of it; when, going one morning to matins, he fell 
into a trench, which had been dug for the foundation of the 
high altar. He died of this fall in 1700, after bequeathing a 
very fine library to his church. He was the author of many 
works in both Latfi and French, and as well upon civil as re- 
ligious ſubjets. One of them in French, 1652, in 12mo, is 
entitled, . A Collection of true and important Maxims for the 
Education of a Prince, againſt the falſe and pernicious Politics 
of Cardinal Mazarine; which, being reprinted in 1663, with 
two © Apologetical Letters, was burnt in 1665 by the hands of 
of the common hangman. The fame year, however, 1665, he 
publiſhed a tract called Codicil d'Or, or The Golden Co- 


dicil,” which is relative to the former; being a further collec. f 


tion of maxims for the education of a prince, taken chiefly 
from Eraſmus, whoſe works he is ſaid to have read ſeven times 
over. - | e e 

JOLY (Gur), known by his long and faithful attachment to 
the famous cardinal de Retz, whom he attended both in his 
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perity and adverſity. He ate ae times,” 
_ 1641 to 1665, which; as Voltaire expreſſes it, Kare to 
thoſe of the © „What the ſervant is to the maſter,” 

JONAS (AnAczinus);/ a a learned Icelander, who acquired a 
great reputation for aſtronomy and the ſciences. - He was co- 
adjutor to Gundebrand of Thorbac, biſhop of Holum in Ice- 
land, who was alſo of that nation, à man of great learning and 
probity, had been a diſciple of Tycho Brahe, and underſtood 

ee — = death, the fee of: Holum was 

offered b ing mark to Anagrimus, who begped to 
be excu — to avoid the envy that might attend him 
ia that high office, and to be at leiſure to proſecute his ſtudies. 
He choſe therefore to continue as he was, paſtor of the church-of 
Melſtadt, and intendant of the neighbouring churches of the 
laſt· mentioned dioceſe.” He died in 1640, at the age of 95, 
having entered into a ſecond maryage with 4 young girl about 
nine years before. 

He wrote ſeveral books in honour of 1 country, againſt the 
adicantered Blefkenius and others, which are well — | 
the titles whereof are, Idea veri magiſtratus. Co 
1589, 8vo... Brevis commentarius de Iſlandia, ibid. 1 5 or: 
| Byo. © Anatome Blef keniana [o]. Holi in Iceland, 1612,” . 
and at Hamburgh, 1618, 4to. © Epiſtola tria defenſoria,” 
ibid. 1618. — calumniæ, ibi 2, 4to. Cry- 
— — [u], leu rerum Iflandicarum libri — ibid. 1630, 4to. 
en erg hiſtoricum et Yin ex parte chorographi- 
cum,” Amſtelod. 1 034: 4t0 [cf]. ta Gundebran Thor- 
heii, 8 Lugd. Bat. 30, 4to. 
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